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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 

into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 
This legislation established under the administration of 
the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program 'to provide through the use of oral 
history a continuing documentation of state policy 
development as reflected in California's legislative 
and executive history 

The following interview is one of a series of oral 
histories undertaken for inclusion in the state program 
These interviews offer insights into the actual workings 
of both the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development m California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of 
the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff advocates members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles m 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California 
colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources 
and expertise in oral history available through 
California's several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperation institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 


Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
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California State University Sacramento 
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Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 
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The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental his¬ 
tory It supplements the often fragmentary historical 
written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis 
As such the program through the preservation and publi¬ 
cation of interviews such as the one which follows will 
be of lasting value to current and future generations of 
scholars citizens and leaders 
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[Session 1 February 25 1999] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

YATES On these interviews we usually start from the very 

beginning which is 
WATSON You just go right ahead 

YATES where were you born and for the record 

what is your birth date 7 
WATSON Do I have to give you the year 7 

YATES No you don't have to give the year [Laughter] 

WATSON All right I was born m Los Angeles at USC- 

County General [Los Angeles County-University of 
Southern California Medical Center] on November 
12 And I want you to know m the year I was 
born on my birth certificate it says Ethio I 
questioned my mother about it but she didn’t seem 
to know so I've asked people at US[C]-County—this 
was years ago--why we were listed as Ethio my 
sister [Barbara Jean Watson Coleman] and I in the 
thirties 

YATES So when you say You mean the 

WATSON On my birth certificate it says Ethio And I’m 
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YATES 

WATSON 


YATES 

WATSON 

YATES 

WATSON 
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saying if the ship goes back to Africa would I 
go to Ethiopia 7 [Laughter] I just wanted to 
throw that m 

Did you ever get an answer as to why that was 7 
No no 

You were saying you were born at USC General 
Hospital 

County-General It was Los Angeles County- 
General then My father was a police officer so 
that’s where That’s where my father died 

That's where all of the public employees went for 
births for deaths for their illnesses 
Right To even go back a little farther where 
were your parents from originally 7 
My mother was from Chicago Illinois born in 
1910 My father was from Kansas City Kansas and 
I don’t remember his birth date or year 
Now how did your parents meet 7 

My father was an athlete He was coming to Los 
Angeles with his cousins who were all very tall 
and healthy young men He came really to run on 
the beach in Santa Monica He wanted to be a 
prize fighter he wanted to be the next Joe Louis 
He got here at age nineteen Around age twenty- 
two he met my mother through a friend and that was 
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it He never became a fighter but he became a 
policeman [Laughter] 

So was he fighting when he was in Kansas City' 7 
Had he been doing some kind of 
He was training 
Training 

So he came out here because the weather was good 
all year round and he could practice and train on 
the beach in Santa Monica That was his 
motivation 

How did your mother end up in Los Angeles' 7 
My mother came at the age of seven Her father 
and mother [James Lyle and Belle Smith O'Neal] 
wanted to bring their children to the Golden West 
for a better education She was the third oldest 
There was another older child but she was by a 
different mother She was 106 when she died and 
lived somewhere else So my mother's oldest 
living sister Juanita [Raboum] is 93 It took 
them seven years to come to Los Angeles They 
stopped m Oklahoma where some of the children 
were born There were seven by the same father 
and mother and there were two others by different 
parents My grandmother had a daughter when she 
married Mr O'Neal and he had a daughter also 
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And when they got here were the opportunities 
better for an education? 

When they got here they moved to the east side 
and then my grandfather—whom I never knew he was 
dead before I was born--wanted to farm So they 
moved out to Watts where they could farm So 
their activities were centered in that section of 
the city And if there was discrimination being 
practiced they didn't really feel it because they 
didn't venture out of the areas where they lived— 
on the east side and m Watts My grandfather 
couldn't take the moist air living so close to 
the ocean So he was told to go to Arizona but 
he eventually went back to Oklahoma And then he 
came back and was out here two weeks when he 
dropped dead in the street My grandmother was a 
nurse at USC-County General and reported in at six 
AM m the morning So my mom became the head of 
the household because her older sister Juanita 
was away I think at that time she was going to 
Tuskegee [Institute] She went to UCLA 
[University of California Los Angeles] when Ralph 
[J ] Bunche was there and they dated 
Oh really 9 

Just to give you a little history about my 


WATSON 
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relationship to UCLA My uncle James [Lyle] 
0’Neal--who died about three years ago--was at 
UCLA at the same time [Thomas] Tom Bradley was 
there 
I see 

and [Kenneth S ] Kenny Washington and [James 
C ] Jesse Owens They were all athletes and they 
all went to Jefferson High School where my mother 
went also Their objective was to come to 
California because of the progressiveness and the 
opportunity for a better education for their 
children My grandmother’s mother Mary Smith 
was from the South She was an offspring of the 
slave master and a slave woman Of course 
everybody wanted to go North so they went to 
Chicago and that’s where my mother was born 
My grandmother was trained as a surgical nurse at 
Provident Hospital where she operated on the 
first open-heart surgery with Dr [Daniel H ] 
Williams My older sister—who's now deceased-- 
became a surgical nurse because of that They 
were very progressive very outspoken and very 
independent women And during those years 
everybody wanted to leave the South and go North 
And eventually they went West My grandmother 
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was educated and fiercely independent Of course 
after my grandfather died she had to raise her 
children alone 

I was going to say give me a little bit of a time 
frame So when your mother came out here that 
would have been roughly 
Around 1917 

OK And then how long was it before your 

grandfather passed away 7 

I think he passed m the twenties 

OK So the kids still would have been fairly 

young 7 

Yes they were very young 

Just to keep it straight so then your grandmother 
on your mother's side was the one who was the 
nurse And was basically 

And that's how she took care of her family 
taking care of the family 
My grandfather had a little truck garden out in 
Watts and my mom would get on the flatbed of the 
truck and sell fresh vegetables to the people in 
the community It wasn't even a neighborhood yet 
because there weren't a lot of houses 
Well I was going to say What did he farm 7 
Vegetables 7 
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Fresh vegetables 

Were there quite a few farmers there at that 
point* 7 

Not a whole lot You know what is really 
interesting about twenty-five or thirty years ago 
[Mervyn M ] Merv Dymally did a survey of black 
people in Watts asking if they had their 
druthers what would they like to be* 7 And you 
know what was the number one chosen occupation* 7 A 
blacksmith 
Really 

Yes See these people still yearned for their 
lives in the South They didn't want to be 
farmers they wanted to be blacksmiths They 
wanted to deal with the horses I thought that 
was the most peculiar thing 
I'm surprised 

and it all made sense because at that time 
I'm talking about the seventies 
That he did this survey* 7 

Yes that he did it But you see these are 
people still hanging onto the past And a lot of 
them fled the South you see and came here and 
they really wanted to be farmers because that's 
all they knew And if you go way way back to 
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those still on the continent of Africa what did 
they do 7 They farmed the land they hunted so 
this was as close to what they felt in their 
spirit and in their genes That really was a 
mmdblower to me You know we’re urban kids and 
progressive and all that but it reconfirmed what 
my mother had told me about her father She said 
she never heard her mother shout and yell so loud 
like she did that day in the kitchen She runs in 
there wondering What's going on 9 It was my 
grandfather saying to my grandmother I want to 
move to Watts so I can farm That was it' She 
was a Chicago girl The idea of leaving the urban 
area of Los Angeles and going out to farm in Watts 
was as offensive to her as if you slapped her m 
the face with a cold fish you know' [Laughter] 
But they did it They lived there for a while 
And did she 
But not for too long 

And did the family stay there once your 
grandfather was gone 9 

No I think my mom said two or three years 
And where did they move to at that point 9 
And then they moved back near Central Avenue 
around Forty-seventh or Forty-ninth [streets] I 
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was born on Fiftieth [Street] on the east side of 
Central Central was like the dividing line in 
those days Blacks lived on this side and the 
whites lived west of Central My sister tried to 
get a job at [S H ] Kress located at Vernon 
[Avenue] and Central and couldn't because they 
didn't hire colored girls She was fifteen The 
church I attended on Sunday Mount Zion Baptist 
Church My grandfather was one of about 

seven or eight men who founded that church We 
were over there Sunday for Pastor [Edward] E V 
Hill who has been the pastor of that church and 
was celebrating his thirty-eighth anniversary of 
being there So 3 ust a little relevant history is 
that my grandfather was one of the founders 
That's interesting 

So he came back to this area where everyone lived 
and took part in the community As I said he 
died and my grandmother started working as a 
nurse She always said that when she finished 
working she was going to sit down and do nothing 
Years later when she retired she came to live 
with us and she would get up every morning make 
her coffee read the newspaper sit looking out 
the window and comment on everything My sister 
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and I were only eighteen months apart and the 
other two siblings were born a few years later 
So it was just Barbara and Diane She'd call us 
in the house and make us sit down She would talk 
about Mary McLeod Bethune who was a classmate 
Yes I wanted to ask you a little bit about your 
grandmother's education because if she became you 
said a surgical nurse what I'm sorry to 

interrupt you but maybe you could just explain a 
little bit what her educational background was 
And I take it this was in Chicago 

She went all the way through high school there and 
went into training at Provident Hospital where 
she 

Oh I'm sorry you did mention Provident Hospital 
Right My grandmother served m the Spanish- 
American War and she told us this story She was 
on a ship and she said her feet hurt so she went 
around to find a pair of shoes on that boat on 
which she was one of the few women that would fit 
her She found the captain's shoes and she 
married him He was a Frenchman and his name was 
[ ] Raboum They had one daughter My 

grandmother was fair like you and her daughter 
[Juanita Raboum] who was fathered by the 
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Frenchman looked like you They eventually came 

here and lived in Vallejo 

Oh OK in the [San Francisco] Bay Area 

Yes I'm not so sure how long they were married 

but they did have this one child I’m not so sure 

about what happened with the breakup but I heard 

he left on a train going somewhere and never came 

back And so my aunt--my mother's older sister-- 

has been researching the Raboum side and has 

found some interesting things My grandmother 

married again to James Lyle O'Neal who was brown- 

skinned and they had this one child who looked 

like you 

White 

Yes [Laughter] 

For the record 

Very fair And my grandmother was fair because 
she was mixed You can trace it 
This mixture of 

Three generations back we can trace it 
And we still have relatives alive today who show 
this mix Anyway as they traveled West and put 
the kids in school my mother and her sisters and 
brothers could go to one school but my Aunt 
Juanita couldn't go to the same school So my 
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grandmother had to send her away because she was 
too light to go to the black school and they knew 
that she was Negro 

So she couldn't attend a white school either 
She couldn't attend a white school in those days 
So my grandmother I think sent her to Tuskegee 
[Institute] for a while because she had friends 
there But then she returned and went to UCLA 
She used to work in service around UCLA and she 
would walk everyplace So I think she returned to 
Tuskegee where she met her husband and they moved 
to St Louis Missouri and that's where she is 
today 

And this is your mother's oldest sister just to 
get it straight 

Yes my mother's oldest sister who is still 
alive 

And she was the fair-skinned one 9 

Very fair skin and because of it at that time 

she had a lot of trouble 

My grandmother was m school with Mary McLeod 
Bethune She talked so much about her to us that 
we thought Ms Bethune was our aunt She also 
talked about Eleanor Roosevelt and we thought she 
was our aunt She talked about Mahatma Gandhi and 
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Marcus Garvey We had a dose of those four every 
single day 

Then in the forties she would have us sit 
down while she would read us the newspaper She 
could have read it upside down as far as we were 
concerned [Laughter] but she made us tune in Of 
course our minds were in other places She 
talked about going back to Africa and about 
education because of Mary McLeod Bethune She 
loved Mrs Roosevelt because of her outreach And 
she used to take my mother and her brothers and 
sisters down to Aimee McPherson's Angelus Temple 

They would get on the streetcar and go to 
hear Marcus Garvey at the temple And they would 
hear Aimee Semple McPherson as well She was very 
famous and there were a lot of movies and books 
about her 

So you said this was m the forties' 7 
It was much earlier when she took her children 
But my grandmother kept us up on current events 
Being from Chicago where many things were 
happening she was always an independent-minded 
person and an activist like my mother is today 
My mother is eighty-nine and will be ninety her 
next birthday and I tell you she’s very stubborn 
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and quite independent These women are pioneering 
women' 

Well let me come back to your parents again for a 
minute because we got into this more extensive 
conversation But you mentioned that they had met 
here and your father had come out from Kansas City 
and so they met when he was around twenty or so 
Yes' 

Was she about the same age 9 

Yeah She was twenty-one when she married my 

father was twenty-three He was nineteen when he 

came here So I don *t know whether he met her 

right away but it wasn't too long 

Now I can't remember if you already said this 

did your mother attend college 

Oh yes 

Is that what you said at UCLA 9 
No no no My mother's sister Juanita attended 
UCLA 

Oh your mother's sister right 
My mother enrolled in LACC [Los Angeles City 
College] and her enrollment number was 0003 She 
was the third person ever to register They had 
just opened that campus And of course she 
dropped out to have Barbara my sister and 
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eighteen months later myself Then about three 
years later she had my brother followed by my 
younger sister two years after My mother went 
back to LACC in the sixties and graduated from 
there with my youngest sister Patsy They made 
the f Los Angeles 1 Times along with another mother 
and daughter 

And for the record--I didn't ask—what are your 
parents' names 9 

My mother's maiden name was Dorothy Elizabeth 
O'Neal Her married name is Dorothy Watson And 
my father is William Allen Louis Felix Watson Jr 
A long name 

I must tell you a story about that My father's 
birth name is William Allen Louis Felix Watson Jr 
My brother's name is William Allen Louis Felix 
Watson III We didn't know the first or the 
second However we found my father's great-aunt 
Sara Jane Jackson and the first thing she said to 
us I want to show you something And she went 
to some pictures on the wall and said These are 
my brothers This is William Allen Louis and 
Felix We never knew how my brother got all 
those names Now we do I ve done a little 
genealogical research 
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I was going to say that's a very long name 

Yes so he was named after all her brothers his 

great-uncles 

What was your mother studying when she was at 
college'? 

My mother studied history and psychology 

So that was what she was studying at the time when 

she first started? 

Yeah and she was working so she didn’t get to 
finish her college education after she left [Los 
Angeles] City College We were all m and out of 
college and so on I went to UCLA after City 
College and stayed on campus Now paying tuition 
m those days was a breeze but it was still money 
I paid forty dollars a semester [Laughter] 

I know it’s amazing I went to a UC [University 
of California] and even though it wasn't that long 
ago it was still cheaper than it is now 
Oh yes so we've been struggling over the years to 
try to keep the fees down and in good years we've 
been able to keep them down but in lean years 
they've gone up up up up and they have 
continued to go up But we have made a concerted 

effort and I think you're going to see at least 
some stabilizing 
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That sounds like what I’ve been hearing from the 
papers at least You mentioned that your father 
became a police officer 
Yes 

That must have been quite something 

After he married and had four children he worked 

at [Los Angeles] City Hall In those days to get 

a job in City Hall as an elevator operator was 

quite an achievement Elevator operators were 

very prominent people 

Were they? 

In those days if you were a person of color it 
was a very prominent job He was recruited from 
there to serve on the police force 
Oh to the police force 

Uh-huh And I've got to tell you something very 
interesting My father was trained by [Edward M ] 
Ed Davis 

Yes I know that name 

Ed Davis became chief of police and later became 
one of my colleagues m the [California] State 
Senate He then said I knew your father 
William Watson My father was six-five and was 

an athlete 
Right 
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He was a very striking figure and a very handsome 
man Do you know what Yvonne Brathwaite [Burke]'s 
maiden name is 7 

I did but not off the top of my head 
It's Watson 
Oh 

We were all m school at the same time—junior 
high school that is My sister was Barbara 
Watson she was Yvonne Watson I'm Diane Watson 
And when she was winning all the rhetorical 
contests I got all the congratulations and 
commendations I 1 d say Oh that's not my 
sister but thank you anyway So over the years 
I stopped saying that's not my" and just said 
thank you [Laughter] But I did a little 
background research Her father and my 

father looked so much alike I traced the Watson 
name In fact I went to London and found the 
Watson crest and clan which was Scot/Irish and 
found out that we were from Visalia County Holly 
Springs Mississippi But anyway he was a 
striking figure and was trained by Ed Davis as a 
policeman 

Now who actually recruited him ' 7 

Well I think at that time they were looking for 
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strong young men And you had to be a certain 
height to gain admission six feet and over He 
kept his weight down My father was never fat he 
was very well built being an athlete And at 
that time they were looking for his type 
When was he recruited to the [Los Angeles] Police 
Department [LAPD ] 7 

My father went on the police department in the 
thirties 

So it would have been before World War II 

Yes he was a police officer during World War II 

I remember him saying one day We're sending all 

of our scrap metal to Japan and they’re going to 

use it on us So that’s how 

Well there must have been very few African 

American policemen 

Very very few My uncle James L O'Neal was 

also on the force at the time with Tom Bradley 

My cousin Barney Hoskins was the first black 

detective there were just very few 

Did you ever hear stories about what it was like 

for them being African American 7 

Oh yes oh yes In fact I mentioned to you that 

my uncle who just died about three years ago he 

was involved in investigating the pachuco gangs 
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Remember the pachuco wars? 

Uh-huh 

He was given an assignment to go out and write a 
report on what was going on because of the 
frequent battles between sailors and the 
pachucos These guys wore these suits with 
tightly fitted cuffs around their ankles long 
chains and felt hats When he finished the 
investigation and completed his report it showed 
drunken sailors coming into the barrio and jumping 
on these guys It made them like arch-enemies 
When he turned the report in they said This is 
not the result that we wanted and so they took 
his badge And at that time I remember saying 
You're supposed to be on the side of the police 
not on the side of the guys out there fighting 
But he defended them in his report and was let go 
from the police department 

He then opened up a cleaners m Boyle Heights 
and went back and got a law degree from UCLA He 
then went on to the University of Texas and got 
another law degree After paying his fee to sit 
and to take the bar examination they tapped him 
on the shoulder and said ' Are you James Lyle 
O'Neal 9 " And he replied "Yes They then took 
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him out gave his money back and said Oh you’re 
that troublemaker from that pinko school UCLA 
Oh you’re kidding 

No and so he never took the bar exam down there 
And he came here and I don't know whether he was 
blacklisted or what but they didn't pass him on 
his California state bar examination and he never 
took it again He would pay his fee get his 
books and start studying but it was like an 
approach and avoidance tendency He was about the 
most educated person that I ever knew with 
degrees from all over He was in a sense a 
scholar 

Being frustrated and disappointed he never 
took the bar again and I would say to him You 
know Uncle James you should go back and take 
it because there was a bar quota They wanted 
so many blacks they'd raise or lower the score I 
encouraged him to keep taking it But he wouldn t 
and eventually he was hired by Falstaff Brewery 
He was the first black they hired to represent 
Falstaff He made a career of it and retired from 
Falstaff He was supposed to go into bars and set 
the bar up with Falstaff Instead he'd also set 
it up with what the customers and he liked to 
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drink and that was his downfall This brilliant 
man was just born at the wrong time 
You said he was a detective 7 

No that was my cousin Barney Hoskins This is 
my uncle James L O’Neal my mother's brother 
Oh I'm sorry this is your uncle 
I'm just talking about these guys because they 
were on the police force 

Right No I'm interested to hear about them 
Barney Hoskins was the first black detective at 
Newton Street They were all at Newton Street 
because it was over in the black neighborhood 
I know that's where Tom Bradley was right 7 
Yes my uncle and Tom were very good friends In 
fact Tom Bradley spoke at his funeral They had 
a very hard time in the beginning Like Arnett 
[L ] Hartsfield for example the first black 
fireman 

I think I ve heard that name 

Uh-huh And then my other cousins were firemen 
too All these young men came out to L A 
together and all went on the police force because 
they were all physically fit and you know clean 
guys with no records There were no black gangs 
then and the level of crime m Los Angeles was 
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low But things were changing so they went out 
and recruited these guys 

What about your father 9 Did you ever hear him 
talk about any discrimination he faced m 
particular while he was a police officer 9 
He had a partner who was white They were over 
here on the east side Later on he was over here 
at the southwest precinct on Jefferson 
[Boulevard] It's now located on Vernon [Street] 
but it was on Jefferson when we were kids He was 
driving up on Cimarron [Street] when he saw this 
place for rent So he sends his buddy in to rent 
the place in the name of William Allen Watson 
and 

This his white partner you said 9 
Yeah and that s how we got on Cimarron They 
would probably not have rented to a black family 
at that time We saw the changing of the 
neighborhood Japanese neighbors on one side and 
Hispanic neighbors on the other There were 
Greeks Jews and whites 
It was really mixed 

It was very mixed And it was wonderful 
wonderful If there was any discrimination 

I never saw it My father never talked about it 
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but after a while we would talk about how these 
things came about We grew up in a wonderful 
environment there was some of everything We 
went to Thirty-sixth Street [Elementary] School 
where there was quite a mix 

I was curious about what your neighborhood was 
like where you grew up 

It was wonderful [Eddie] Rochester [Anderson] 
moved in there bought a lot and built a home to 
replicate his boss's out in Beverly Hills 
[Laughter] And Mantan Marlin the comedian lived 
down the street Louise Beavers was down the 
street and the Nicholas twins [Fayard and Harold] 
around the corner One was married to Dorothy 
Dandridge at the time 
Wow 

It was a very nice place and a wonderful 
neighborhood to grow up in We had front lawns 
and backyards palm trees and nice houses I 
don't know what the rent was at that time on our 
place 

I was going to say it sounds like the economic 
status was actually fairly good 

Yeah well my dad worked for the city as a police 
officer When he and my mother divorced she went 
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to work at the post office It was during the 
war I remember she was paid time and a half and 
double time too You know they brought in women 
to take the place of the men during the war So 
we always had what was needed We lived as 
working-class Americans 1 1 11 put it like that 
We were never without because everyone had public 
and civil service jobs 

Now after your parents divorced you stayed in 
the same location 9 

Stayed in the same duplex yes on Cimarron 
So you had moved there before your parents' 
divorce and then stayed there 9 

Oh yes and didn't want to move when we had to 
The woman who owned the duplexes sold the property 
and we had to leave We moved to Twenty-fourth 
[Street] and Arlington [Avenue] and from there to 
Fifth Avenue and then my mother bought a big house 
on Fourth Avenue where we all lived and she 
remained until I moved her m along with my aunt 
m February of 1998 
Amazing 

Yes we just loved Cimarron all of our friends 
were there It was a harmonious neighborhood 
And you called it Cimarron 9 
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That’s the name of the street Thirty-seventh 

[Place] and Cimarron And Rochester built that 
beautiful mansion with a pool His son who’s now 
deceased taught my brother how to swim We had 
various celebrities in the neighborhood and 
everybody kept their homes beautifully And Mr 
[William Grant] Still a composer lived across 
the street I used to baby-sit with his children 
It was a great environment to grow up m 
It sounds nice 

And we were Girl Scouts and my brother a Boy 
Scout We were also members of the Deputy 
Auxiliary Police We were called DAPs I learned 
how to shoot a 22 caliber rifle We were into 
all kinds of activities We'd go to camp by 
raising money all year We would baby-sit do 
dishes and clean houses whatever 
Right 

We would put money m a jar to spend when my 
mother took us traveling Every year we traveled 
someplace 
Where did you go 7 

She had relatives m Berkeley Her sisters and 
her cousins were up there My grandmother lived 
there for a while So we'd get on the train 
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wearing white gloves--you dressed in those days 
It was the most exciting thing in our lives We'd 
go to Fresno stay with friends of my mother's go 
out and pick grapes with them It was real fun 
for us We'd spend our earnings on banana splits 
When I was one and my sister was two my mom 
took me and my father took Barbara traveling 
around the country meeting in Kansas City And 
you know I clearly remember that You don't 
remember that' You just heard us talking' my 
mother said Oh no I can tell you about 
sitting on these stairs playing with a pearl 
necklace that broke And even today I can see 
those pearls bouncing down the stairs So I told 
her about it I said We were upstairs She 
said That's where aunt so-and-so lived' I 
could even describe the interior of the house 
You had to go up these stairs they were mahogany 
and there were glass doors that you had to go 
through to get to the living room The adults 
would be m the living room and Barbara and I 
would be sitting on the stairs playing 

When we went to Oklahoma I remember being on 
the porch looking across the road at the red 
clay and the houses across the street were set 
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down below the ridge And we could see the heat 
waves rising from the red clay I found out later 
that I had heat stroke I didn’t remember that 
But I had seen the heat waves and knew how hot it 
was And as I explained that she would say You 
don't know that somebody told you' I do 
remember like it was yesterday 

So I developed a love for travel and 
exploring I remember being bathed in a 
galvanized tub m the kitchen And I also 
remember a black stove you know a pot-belly 
stove and the funnel that goes up and heating the 
iron on the stove Being bathed both Barbara and 
I m the same tub 

Now you mentioned your dad took you on some trips 
also is that right 9 
No my sister went with my dad 
I see 

and I went with my mom 

So mostly you would go on trips with your mother 
then 

Yes My grandmother traveled abroad before she 
was married to my grandfather So my mother and 
father exposed us early to traveling As a 
result I was never afraid to meet new people go 
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into new situations loved it Every time we 
traveled we were with very loving and caring 
adults Her relatives were so glad to see Aunt 
Belle's children That's my maternal 
grandmother’s name Belle [Smith O'Neal] In 
fact I was named after both grandmothers My 
middle name was after both of them One was Edith 
and the other was Belle I dropped the Belle as a 
teenager [Laughter] 

Oh I see so you were Diane Edith Belle Watson 
I don't tell many people that 
Well let me ask you about your father again 
Now did he stay on the police force for his 
entire career 7 

My father stayed on the police force right up to 
the time when at the corner of Jefferson and 
Arlington during the time of the "ratpacks --or 
Mexican gangs called ratpacks They 

spotted some guys with marijuana standing on the 
corner He called for them to stop and not run 
So they shot up in the air and when they kept 
running shot towards the guys And one bullet 
from his gun hit this young man who fell dead on 
my brother's godmother's lawn I remember she 
called and said Bill's out here and some guy is 
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dead on the lawn 

After that they put my father under 
protective custody which really bothered him He 
had never shot anyone before So he went on 
medical leave and never went actively back on the 
force But he did work with the county sheriff 
serving subpoenas He stayed on inactive duty or 
disability and never went back But when he died 
he was still on the police force on inactive duty 
So roughly when did that incident occur in his 
career 9 

My father died m the sixties and had been on the 

force for some time Let's see it must have been 

in the late forties that that occurred 

So maybe midway through his career 7 

Yes that that incident occurred 

And did he ever talk to you about anything else 

with the police force 9 You mentioned he never 

really talked about any discrimination that he 

experienced directly but did he talk about any 

other aspects of the police force or what was 

going on with the department 9 

He loved the force My father was a very strict 
disciplinarian His mother my paternal 
grandmother [Edith Jacques] grew up in a convent 
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m New Orleans for thirteen years She left and 
her sister stayed in to become Sister Philomena 
[Jacques] So he was raised by someone who grew 
up with nuns 

And how did that impact you 7 

Well she was very strict with him and in turn he 
was very strict with us We attended mass on 
Sundays at six AM We didn't know any other 
mass when we were around her When you say your 
prayers that 1 s the end of your day my father 
would say We'd look outside and the sun would be 
shining the birds singing other kids were 
playing and we're in bed He would say 'Your 
day has ended He'd give only one warning and 
the next time he was m the room with a strap a 
hanger or whatever He was a strict 
disciplinarian No movies on Sunday and so on 
He was very strict with us because that's the way 
he was raised My grandmother would say children 
should be seen and not heard And you didn't come 
into the parlor The parlor was for adults So 
it was that kind of upbringing 

I am really glad that we had that kind of 
formal strict upbringing because when my mother 
and father divorced my mother had to go to work 
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She worked at nights from four P M and she got 
off at one thirty AM We were dependable and ran 
the household until my grandmother moved in with 
us 

I was going to say how did that all work out 7 So 
there was an adult around? 

Oh yeah my maternal grandmother she was always 
there but we took care of things She stayed 
with us until she left to go into a home But we 
did everything Barbara and I We were very 
disciplined you got up made up your bed fixed 
your breakfast got dressed went to school did 
your homework and washed the dishes And we were 
trained that when you wash the dishes you scrub 
the floor clean the woodwork and wipe the stove 
That's how you wash dishes You swept and then 
scrubbed You didn't scrub and then sweep there 
was a way to do it I can remember only once not 
washing the dishes When my mother came home we 
had to get up at one thirty m the morning to wash 
dishes That’s the only time we didn’t wash the 
dishes We vacuumed There wasn't any Windex 
then but you cleaned the mirrored tabletop with 
vinegar and water with a piece of newspaper We 
were raised on a white carpet and had a mirrored 
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coffee table My mother knew that if you had good 
carpet—it was wool--you could get down on your 
knees and clean up the spots If we had a party 
we got down and cleaned up the spots That 1 s what 
you did with that kind of training 

My father would come by our home in the black 
and white m uniform and take us to Holy Name 
Catholic Church on Jefferson Boulevard And our 
friends went to the Presbyterian church on 
Normandie [Avenue] We’d go into Holy Name and 
when we thought he was gone we'd sneak out the 
side door and come around the front to go to 
Presbyterian He would see us in the rearview 
mirror back his car up and put us in the back of 
the car and take us back to church It was 
humiliating So we learned quickly not to do that 
again We thought he had eyes in the back of his 
head It was a very strict upbringing but 
necessary to teach us discipline dependability 
and responsibility 

Now how much time did you spend with your father 

once your parents divorced' 7 

Quite a lot of time 

And how did they juggle that? 

My mother had custody and my father had married 
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again He married a very wealthy lady from Kansas 
City who he worked for as a ticket-taker in her 
theater Her name was Mrs [ ] Eblon He was 

then a young man in his teens and she was twenty 
years older She came to Los Angeles and she 
found him After my mother and father divorced 
they were married She had a new home in Blodgett 
Tracts which was a new development on the west 
side of Watts—very nice Spanish-style stuccoes 
I remember the house had French provincial 
furniture Chinese carpets and Venetian blinds 
While he was married to her the living was very 
good And we d go out there 
Would you stay overnight out there 9 

Oh yes we would stay the weekend and he 
would take us to the theater for actual 
performances and she would teach us manners We 
had a sit-down dinner every meal with candle 
lights and silver etc She lived very well She 
had a daughter who was fifteen at the time Mrs 
Eblon was not too nice to us but her daughter 
was We would go out almost every weekend The 
food was wonderful We were treated well but she 
would hardly talk to us 

Oh I was going to say when you say not nice 
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what did that mean 9 

She continuously impressed on us that she was his 
wife and we could call her Mrs Watson or Watty 
Call her Mrs Watson is that what you just said? 
Yeah or Watty she insisted Call me Watty ' 

The attitude was I have your father now and 

don't forget it You let your mother know That 

was the attitude so we were not enamored with 
her Her daughter Bernice Smith we still see 
So anyway we lived very well during his 
marriage to her and when Barbara and I would go 
out there My younger brother and sister would go 
out once m a while but they were babies almost 
I remember one weekend when we came back home 
they were not with us So my mother gets on the 
phone and calls her brothers to go and get Billy 
and Patsy They were cute little kids so they 
wanted to keep them We lived very well because 
she saw that child support was paid on time 
Your mother did 
No my father's wife 

Oh his wife I'm sorry I misunderstood 
His wife who was twenty years older And she 
wanted to be sure that nothing came up 
Oh I see 
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And we lived very well during the time he was 
married to her 

YATES So were they divorced eventually? 

WATSON They divorced eventually and eventually he married 
another woman [Lavern Watson] who was twenty 
years younger [Laughter] 

YATES These things happen 

WATSON Yes they do They were together until he died 

and she followed a few years later Their three 
children are our brothers and sisters He always 
said he had seven children four by my mother and 
three [Rodney Rylona and Wyllene Watson] by his 
last wife He would not let us say half- or 
step- they were our full siblings 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

YATES When we were off tape for a minute I was asking 

you to explain to me your Catholic background 
which you said your father's 

WATSON We were all christened and raised Catholic but my 
mother was Protestant 

YATES But you had mentioned that your grandfather had 

been a founder of the church 

WATSON On my mother s side my grandfather was a Baptist 
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minister or deacon 

Well even though you were raised Catholic and 
you mentioned to me that your parents were married 
in a Catholic ceremony how much influence do you 
think there was from your mother's side of the 
family in the religious 

All the early influence was on the Catholic side 
My mother never tried to push us m a Protestant 
direction We would bring her with us She’ll go 
to mass with me on special occasions and I go to 
her church with her On Mother’s Day Easter 
we’ll visit two or three different churches at 
times 

But you never discussed 
No it just happened like that 
Let me ask you mentioned that you attended 
Thirty-sixth Street Elementary School and I wanted 
to return to your education Now just for the 
record where did you go to junior high school 9 
Foshay [Junior High School] Thirty-sixth Street 
is now Bright [Elementary School] I started the 
naming process when I was on the school board [Los 
Angeles Board of Education] to name the school 
after my sixth grade teacher Ms Birdelee Bright 
who is still alive today with full faculties 
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She was such an effective teacher One of those 
that you'll always remember So I started that 
procedure in 1976 At that time you were 
supposed to be dead for three years before a 
school could be named after you So I got them to 
name a hall which was the mam building of the 
school when I went there Subsequently bungalows 
were built around it We named it Bright Hall and 
then under Barbara Boudreaux's tenure we were 
successful in naming the entire school after her 
Birdelee Bright Elementary Anyway I went to 
Thirty-sixth Foshay Junior High School then 
[Susan M ] Dorsey High School 
And why was she such an influence on you 9 
Ms Bnght--who never mamed--was the teacher's 
teacher She was a graduate of USC [University of 
Southern California] She had an ability to 
assess the abilities of each one of her students 
and if you had any kind of talent gift ability 
or capability she would pull it out of you She 
set her standards high and made you reach up to 
them She created incentives so you would do 
well She had an A B C D and F row 
[Laughter] 

Oh really 9 
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And each week she would move you according to how 
good your work was all the way from A to F I 

fought to stay in the A or B row And I'd be 
sitting in one or the other row X remember 
sitting on each side of one of my friends Barbara 
Floyd who would be either m the row A or B 
depending on how we did that week Because of 
that setup we all fought to do the best job we 
could 

She left another impression by sending a 
select student to the front of the class each 
morning m the morning She would say I want 
you to look at these pupils Look at their shoes 
their socks their clothes and their hair and 
all This is the way you ought to be groomed 
She would never be critical but would compliment 
you on being well-groomed And she would give 
pointers on why she thought you were well groomed 
I was motivated to go home each day and wash the 
shoestrings in my shoes my socks and iron my own 
dress I made sure my fingernails were clean and 
every hair was in place because I wanted to be 
one of the chosen She gave you something to 
reach for 

She would have these reading circles and I 
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always wanted to be prepared so she would call on 
me That meant that you did your homework so you 
would be rewarded for good performance Everyone 
wanted her praise And after recess she would 
wait a few minutes before coming m the classroom— 
I found out later—she would intentionally stand 
outside the room just to see what we were going to 
do and she'd walk m and say [snaps] "That's what 
I like' 

So we all wanted to do what she liked And 
those that didn't would be taken immediately out 
of the classroom she didn't tolerate any 
disruption m her classrooms She found out that 
I was a good speller and sent me home each week to 
correct spelling tests She'd give me the master 
and I'd correct the tests and take them back to 
her If someone sang well she would let [them] 
lead the choir If you spoke well then you would 
be given the reports 

Most of her former students are now 
professionals School board member Barbara 
Boudreaux was one of her students Deputy 
Superintendent Ted Alexander was in her class 
We've all gotten together over the years to pay 


tribute to and to commend her as we remember what 
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she did for us 

Interesting Did any kids feel excluded by that 
style 9 

No because she d always include you in some way 
But whatever you did well she would reward you for 
that If you didn’t work up to it you would be 
placed on the D to F side so everybody would 
constantly strive to move up She didn't tolerate 
bad behavior She was a stern disciplinarian and 
once you disrupted the class you were out At 
that they were sent to reform school You knew 
what she expected so if you chose not to behave 
then there were immediate consequences We did 
not have disruption in the classroom' When I 
started to teach I used the same style and did 
the same things she did 

It sounds like she had a lot of impact on you 
A tremendous impact She was one of the few 

blacks at the time that had graduated from USC 
Her people the McPhersons had money 
You know I think you described the fact that the 
neighborhood you were living m and the school at 
least at that point m your life was fairly 
ethnically mixed is that correct 9 


WATSON 


Yes 
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What about the teachers how mixed were they * 7 
Up until the fourth grade they were very mixed 
After the fourth grade I remember more and more 
African American teachers My grandmother’s 
sister Pauline Slater was the first African 
American—at that time colored --teacher in Los 
Angeles Mrs [Bessie] Burke was the first 
African American principal They taught together 
at Nevins Avenue [Elementary School] over on the 
east side My great aunt Pauline Slater went to 
UCLA when it was the [Los Angeles State] Normal 
School on Vermont [Avenue]--and upon graduation 
could not teach here So they all had to go to 
Ontario in the Inland Empire The reason they 
went there was to teach the children of Mexican 
and Indian farmworkers Most black teachers 
started out there 

I didn't realize that That s interesting 
It wasn't until the forties that they could come 
to Los Angeles and get a job Carrie [A ] Haynes 
an outstanding educator is a case in point She 
has written and books have been written about 
her But when she first came—driving from 
Mississippi with six kids and her husband--she 
couldn't get a job in Los Angeles because she was 
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too dark and her hair was too curly She ended up 
writing the book Good News on Grape Street f The 
Transformation of a Ghetto School 1 where she 
tells what happened to her In 1939 there was a 
vacancy on the school board and a woman of color 
was appointed to it They thought she was Indian 
And she was appointed to fill the vacancy with the 
school board 
Now who was this 9 

Faye Allen She was the first black woman on the 
Los Angeles Board of Education and when they found 
out she was black The reason she got 

appointed in the first place is because during 
the war she would play the piano at the USO 
[United Service Organization] m a big theater on 
Pico [Boulevard] near Crenshaw They all knew and 
admired her as a community activist She was 
very very well-known And in 1943 when she had 
to run for the same seat they ran a white woman 
with the same name and the black Faye Allen was 
defeated I went to interview her in the early 
seventies when I was considering running and she 
told me about what happened to her She was the 
first black appointee and I was the first black 


woman elected to clear the record 
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OK that*s what I was wondering because I knew 
you were the first African American woman elected 
She lost her election So she gave me a lot of 
advice and inside tips You see they wouldn’t 
include her in a lot of the private meetings The 
male members would go to the Jonathan Club or the 
Athletic Club [of Los Angeles] and make 
decisions and go back and take the votes She 
got very friendly with the drivers and the 
custodians 

Oh I see who would overhear the discussions 
[Laughter] 

And they'd clue her m When I went down to the 
board my best friends became the drivers the 
custodians and the guys who worked m the 
basement The same thing in Sacramento Those 
were the people who were my friends so I knew 
everything that was going on 

Well back to your education Once you got into 
high school Now you'll have to tell me 

where You were probably not living m the 

same area that you had grown up as a youngster 
right 9 You were not far away but 

When we left Cimarron I was going to Foshay We 
then moved to Twenty-seventh [Street] and 


WATSON 
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Arlington My sister had already started Dorsey 
because we were in Dorsey's area when living on 
Cimarron Dorsey was a new school then 
Oh was it 9 

Oh yes And these were considered the hills We 
didn't live in the hills at that time It was a 
very beautiful school and still is today It had 
a very modern and futuristic design Because my 
sister had already started Dorsey and I was about 
two years behind her when I moved up on Twenty- 
seventh and Arlington I was able to go to Dorsey 
on a sibling permit 

Oh I see Where would you have gone otherwise 7 
I would have had to go to [Los Angeles] 

Poly[technic High School] or Manual [Arts High 
School] Dorsey was the exclusive school brand- 
new and practically all white There were only 
five blacks in my class 

Yeah I was going to ask you so it wasn't 
diverse obviously 

Not really Very wealthy people lived up there in 
the hills I remember Jack Patilar—Patilar 
Motors—whose son went to Dorsey and everyday 
would drive a new and different car Anyway 
these were the children of the wealthy people who 
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went there I remember the sororities on campus 
and the girls coming and presenting bouquets of 
flowers to the newly selected members I used to 
hear them say Oh we’re going to 'Euclah' 

[UCLA] " And they would say to me Where are you 
going 7 'Oh I’m going to ’Euclah' —didn't know 
what it was 

I was going to say I don’t know what does that 
mean 7 

’Euclah’ U-C-L-A [Laughter] I did not know 
either 

I guess I’ve heard that once before 
Because all of these outstanding students and very 
beautiful young women--and young men too—were 
going to UCLA they became my role models I was 
going to UCLA too That's what I mean by giving 
young people opportunities and putting them in an 
atmosphere where they can raise their scope and 
vision So when you stay m a ghetto environment 
your opportunities are limited I would never 
want to be confined to an all-black community 
I’m a person of the world It was from that high 
school experience that I saw people who dressed 
well who were achievers who wanted to achieve 
And I thought to myself that if you look like them 
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and you talk like them then there must be 
something good at the end and that's what I want 
So I went to UCLA and stayed on campus I was 
inducted into the AKA sorority on campus My 
mother’s older sister Juanita was a founder of 
the AKA chapter at UCLA 
Now which sorority is this 9 
Alpha Kappa Alpha AKA 

Now just to wrap up high school a bit that's 
interesting what you say about the school Were 
there any teachers there that particularly 
influenced you 9 
At high school 9 
Yeah 

My great-aunt was my influence--Aunt Pauline She 
never married She was a teacher and died when 
she was seventy-five years old When her sisters 
died she took care of their children and guided 
them with her wisdom She also studied in 
England and received a degree there She was a 
very knowledgeable and wise woman I'11 never 
forget her saying Diane go east go west but 
don't forget mother Africa Go east go west but 
don't forget mother Africa So I went east and 


west I taught—I’m skipping ahead--but I'm 
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trying to say she had a great influence on me 

You could say to her hypothetically "Oh Aunt 
Pauline* My brother stabbed my sister and burned 
the house down* and she would calmly reply Oh 
is that so? She was never shocked and never 
overly emotional about any tragedy or any trauma 
that occurred She always came back with advice 
wisdom and had a great influence on all of us 
We never sat around the table and discussed 
whether we should go to college or not It was 
automatic that everybody went to college and 
everybody m my family did 

Oh did all of your siblings go to college 0 
Yes My brother's an engineer with the city of 
Los Angeles My older sister now deceased was a 
surgical nurse and my younger sister was a 
teacher who retired last year But there was a 
heavy influence on us to pursue an education 
Well m high school too did you participate in 
any other extracurricular activities? 

Oh yeah I was in the Latin Club the Rainbow 
Club and the Home Economics Club We were 

continuing in scouting I told you we were m the 
Deputy Auxiliary Police or DAPs My sister and I 
were like the core leaders in the neighborhood 
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We would get things started and got others to do 
them with us We got them to go to camp and to 
travel with us 

Obviously we’ll move to UCLA but I wanted to ask 
you up to this point when or how did you first 
become interested in politics and public life' 7 
Well I never set out to go into politics I was 
a teacher and a social worker That was really 
what I wanted to do I had an educational major 
and a social work minor And having the 
additional benefit of living on campus I found 
that if you’re in the right place with the right 
people the door of opportunity is there That’s 
why I fought so hard for integration when I was on 
the Los Angeles Board of Education—by busing— 
because I knew that if little black kids sit m 
the same classroom with the white kids they would 
learn the same things they did and they would meet 
new friends and have connections 

Being at UCLA we were really sheltered We 
didn’t have to go into downtown L A for anything 
We took the teaching examination there I trained 
at UES [University Elementary School] as well as 
at Warner Avenue [Elementary School] I saw the 


best of education and what wealth can do Those 
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who are locked in--to ethnic communities into 
ghettoes--never get the exposure and only see 
life m a local way All you know is what’s 
around you unless you choose to broaden out That 
was the best experience I could have had After I 
passed the examination I was asked to come to a 
school m the west district 

A principal called for me and I went and got 
the job at Theodore Roosevelt Elementary School in 
Venice I was there for four years when I decided 
I wanted to go abroad I applied and then came 
back to school the next day and told one of my 
friends to go down and sign up And she did We 
both signed up but I went to the Far East and she 
went to Europe When I finally was sent to 
Europe she went to the Far East [Laughter] 

You weren't there at the same time 
We never served a day together But anyway I 
could hear my aunt’s words Go east go west but 
don't forget mother Africa So I did go to the 
northern part of Africa I did all that and 
planned to stay m [the United States] Foreign 
Service when I got a telegram that my uncle 
[Edward] Ed Turley the patriarch of our family 
was very ill with cancer I took a leave came 
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home and he died Then my father died We had a 
series of deaths and I was stuck at home I 
never returned to the program 

I returned home went to school received 
advanced degrees and started working I taught 
then I returned and got a degree in school 
psychology I left the classroom and worked in 
child welfare and attendance I went into 
counseling and guidance and was a school 
psychologist m the district 

I was approached by some friends who wanted 
me to run for the Board of Education because they 
had no black members and former board member 
Reverend [James] Jones served just one term 
leaving a void So they wanted me to run I 
said Not m this lifetime " One of my good 
friends who was my mentor—really she was my 
mother's friend--Portia Craig and David 
Cunningham a city councilman were told no but 
they simply waited two years and sent another good 
friend to me who said You know I have a buddy 
down there at the board who would like to see you 
Would you please go down and talk with him' 7 It 
was [Richard E ] Ferraro a school board member 
I went and he explained You know this is your 
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day and you ought to run against Dr [Donald D ] 
Newman You could defeat him I'11 put up the 
first $40 000 It's a great job you can be home 
for dinner every night He was really misleading 
on this [Laughter] It was at the beginning of 
the women's movement He mentioned one condition 
You have to change your party registration to 
Republican Now these were nonpartisan races 
as you know 

So why did he say that to you 7 

Because he was trying to defeat Dr Newman his 
running mate and they ran on a very conservative 
Republican platform 
OK 

They were also resisting integration He knew it 
was becoming the women's time The feminist 
movement was just starting I am sure he thought 
about who could beat this guy It had to be a 
black woman And as he was talking I was taking 
all this in When he said You have to change 
your registration I was furious We are staunch 
Democrats--that's who we are that s who I will 
always be There's nothing about the Republican 
party that would ever be attractive to me except 
[Dwight D ] Eisenhower—at the time he ran I 
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guess it was hero worship 

But I told Ferraro X would consider it I 
then left his office and went right down and filed 
to run for office You don't have to run as a 
Democrat or Republican so I filed to run to spite 
him I planned to do it on my own and not take a 
penny from him and I did just that I forced Dr 
Newman into a runoff Of course I didn't win 
But I built up a ground swell of support on my 
own At that time you had to run district-wide 
which was 710 square miles that went from the [San 
Fernando] Valley to the border of Pasadena up to 
the end of the San Fernando Valley and down to 
Harbor City 
That sounds difficult 

I got out there and ran night and day making my 
way into the runoff When X got out there the 
black leadership would not support me because they 
were focusing their energy on Arnett Hartsfield 
who was the first black fireman They wanted him 
to run for the open seat—the seats were numbered 
one through seven He was going to run for number 
two I was running for number five 
So they didn't want to support two candidates? 

They didn't want to support two candidates for the 
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board They wanted to concentrate all support 
behind one candidate I said But I'm running 
for a different seat than he and you can support 
us both at the same time’' And they said No 
this is not your time daughter not your time " 
Bishop [H H ] Brookins was the political leader at 
the time--I don't know if you know that name 7 
I’ve heard the name 

Brookins was a very powerful leader and he's the 
one that got Tom Bradley elected All of us owe 
our political success to Bishop Brookins He 
would round up all the leaders of the clergy And 
as you know all of our movements have started in 
the church All of our movements have emanated 
from the church 

Anyway they didn't support me but I was 
able to run Dr Newman into a runoff They then 
took note Willard Murray took me to a nightclub 
where for four hours he pressed me and asked How 
much money do you have' 7 I said I have twenty- 
five dollars He laughed I thought that was 
big money to start with My cousin happened by 
and wrote me this check Gee I have money’ and 
can buy some stamps [Laughter] I was able to 
on my own get into the runoff I think I 
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received a hundred-and-some-odd thousand votes— 
that was pretty good for a newcomer Willard 
Murray had said I would need a dollar per vote 
Well you know how much I spent'* I spent $16 000 
in the primary and $40 000 over all [Whispering] 
Unheard of 

My sister would put all the party gear in the 
back of her car tickets drinks galvanized tubs 
napkins etc We had friends up in the hills and 
we’d put on a Friday night party Everyone would 
pay a dollar to get in and a dollar per drink 
So that's how you raised funds'* 

That's how we raised our money We'd raise $500 
which would go toward the rent on our office and 
to buy what we needed for the next week We would 
then send out notices for the next Friday night 
party And that's how we raised money for our 
campaign activities 

Everybody was much younger then and many of 
my post teen friends were turning twenty-one and 
were looking for boyfriends and husbands So they 
would follow our parties They got larger and 
larger and larger A lot of marriages occurred 
from these fund-raisers I had a solid base of 


volunteers and those who would come from work on 
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Fridays to our parties It was like TGIF [Thank 
God It's Friday] And that s how we raised our 
money This kind of fund-raising was unheard of 
A teacher over at Dorsey made buttons m her 
political science class She had students take 
these bottles that you store fruit in 9 
Uh-huh Oh yes 

They take the cap the kind with the brass plate 

which pushes out in the center 7 

Right the lid it’s part of the lid 

Yeah they would take that part of the lid out— 

that round flat piece--and glue a pin to the 

back and then stretch my picture and my name over 

the lid That’s what we used for our 

[Laughter] 

Oh for your buttons 7 

Yes We did a lot of really grassroots things I 
won't take the time now but that's what we had to 
do We didn't have much money and didn t have a 
lot of name ID except in my own neighborhood The 
organizations and people that I socialized with 
those who went to school with me and the people 
who lived in the neighborhood were my supporters 
I had them all over because I went to UCLA I 


had friends on the Westside and people who lived 
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m the Valley who went to UCLA See that’s why 
you have to have the contacts and the opportunity 
so you can call on them We used to go down to 
the beach when we were in college and there were 
guys that lived in Venice and we would join them 
there We'd make our own placards [Laughter] 
When I think back about it now it was really 
something But I kept running for the office for 
two years Then I ran for Georgiana Hardy’s open 
seat and won with over 80 percent of the vote On 
my own 

Let me ask you because I do want to talk more 
about that I want to go back a little bit It 
sounds like from what you're saying--you can 
correct me if I'm wrong—that just the way you 
grew up there was sort of a conscious awareness 
about public life You were very aware of getting 
out and doing things I’m wondering m your 
family life how much did family members talk 
about politics' 7 

My grandmother did all the time She was more 
philosophical than focused on issues As I said 
she was an admirer of Marcus Garvey--the back to 
Africa movement She was an admirer of Mahatma 
Gandhi's peace movement It was this same pattern 
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that Martin Luther King [Jr ] years later would 
model his civil rights movement after 
Nonviolence 

Nonviolence She was also fascinated with the 

activism of the first lady 

Eleanor Roosevelt you’re talking about? 

Eleanor Roosevelt yes And you know they're now 
comparing Hillary [Rodham Clinton] with Eleanor as 
two of the most active first ladies My 
grandmother was also a friend and a devotee of 
Mary McLeod Bethune She knew that education was 
the way 

So you were always very conscious of these people 
Always And you know it wasn t a discussion we 
had at the dinner table as I said it was 
something you knew you would do I would go on to 
college without question I'm nonviolent That's 

why you've seen me on television trying to 
correct the perception people have of us in our 
community 

Well how about You would have been in 

college in the fifties and once things started 
going in the civil rights movement--it's 
technically I guess a little bit later 
But what was going on in the South and the 
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beginning of sit-ins and freedom rides how did 
you perceive that 9 

[Laughter] I’m glad you raised that question I 
stayed at Stevens House at UCLA and every 
Wednesday we would have what we called a rap 
session That’s the first time I ever heard r-a- 
p rap And we would sit around and talk about 
current issues And there were only twenty-five 
girls there 

When you say Stevens House I’m sorry just for 
clarification that was where your sorority was 9 
No that was a residence hall on campus owned by 
the [University] Religious Conference at UCLA and 
they founded Stevens House It had a board and 
grew from there 

Oh I see but you were saying anyway about 
these discussions that you would have 
Sherrill Luke the first black student body 
president’s mother was on the board Her name was 
Vennie Corporal He's now a judge Anyway she 
was my Aunt Pauline's friend And it was her 
influence that got me into Stevens House And 
then my Aunt Ruth my mother's sister paid my 
house dues which were only ninety dollars a 


semester There was full board food and 
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everything Ninety dollars was big money at the 
time They would only allow a certain number of 
colored girls so many white girls so many 
Asians and so on And m my dorm room there were 
five of us and the first Mexican girl ever 
Gloria Lopez was one of my roommates And she 
just left my house two days ago She came with 
her son who's graduating at the end of this year 
to show him the UC [University of California] 
campuses They used my house as a base traveling 
to Irvine the Inland Empire and up to San 
Francisco He wants to go to University of 
California Santa Barbara 

So we would sit down and talk to each other 
about our likes and dislikes and how we grew up 
and what we did The white girls from Orange 
County would say We've never been in the same 
room with colored girls before Well we all 
eventually became very good friends There were 
twenty-five young women living together We were 
all assigned duties—it was like a co-op And we 
found that we were more alike than different We 
found that we all dreaded taking examinations 
that we didn't like studying in that library and 
having to hitch rides off campus back to the 
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house We really had more in common than we had 
differences There were rooms in our house that 
had several beds in them and every single one of 
those rooms was integrated Not only was the 
house diverse but the rooms themselves 
It was integrated you said? 

Right so we were forced to get along We had to 
cook together make up our beds clean the house— 
that's required in a co-op We had a housemother 
who saw that we did those things Well the day I 
didn't get home in time to cook I was taken in 
front of the group with [Laughter] one of my good 
friends Hazel Hashimoto—Dunbar now--who was also 
campused ' They should never have put us 
together We had too good a time Hazel and I 
were bosom buddies she's Japanese And we're 
still bosom buddies today Her nephew was my 
godchild He's deceased now 

But anyway it forced us into learning about 
each other and becoming close based on the things 
we liked to do Hazel loved to dance and so did 
I We'd all go to parties and dances together 
And you know we became close close friends We 
knew each other's secrets It was just such a 
beautiful lasting experience We are still 
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friends today In fact she sang at my community 
swearing-in 

I just talked to [Ruth] Ruthie Hicks who was 
Gloria Lopez’s good friend Gloria's mother died 
first and four months later her father died Her 
father was a flamenco dancer from Spain and her 
mother was a Mexican from Los Angeles There's a 
wide gap between Mexicans and the Spanish They 
always looked down their noses at her mother 
because she was a common Mexican They were 
Castilian Spanish so when the mother died they 
would not have anything to do with Gloria She 
was pretty much on her own then She was very 
young when she came to UCLA I think she was 
seventeen She moved in with us into my mother's 
house after her parents died I was the maid-of- 
honor at her wedding At that time she was living 
m Detroit Michigan and was marrying an African 
American man I flew back to attend her wedding 
and she made me stay in her home during their 
honeymoon 

Well when I mentioned civil rights movements and 
what was going on in the South 

I was leading up to the rap sessions All of a 
sudden things started happening down in the South 
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I couldn't understand why black people were 
sitting at counters and having people spit on 
them Why would they do that? That's how we saw 
it We were too far removed I never heard the 
N word until I was nineteen I had just 
attended Columbia [University] on a scholarship 
and I was on my way to Fort Knox Kentucky where 
my aunt and uncle were stationed We were on the 
roadside coming out of a store and somebody 
hollered Nigger' X said Why would he call me 
that' 7 I had never heard it before that way 
So you yourself had not experienced the 
discrimination that you were now hearing about 7 
No What I saw as I was growing up and going to 
Dorsey were exclusive groups and clubs I didn't 
feel they were discriminating against us because 
they had their own clubs that they joined When I 
joined the Latin Society it was mixed I was the 
only black in there I just felt it was their own 
clubs and their own sororities I knew that there 
was racial discrimination taking place but had not 
experienced it I was not passionate about 

it at that time 

There I was at UCLA with 450 people in the 


first class I ever stepped into 


I went to the 
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front row and saw a smiling black face It was 
Connie White and we immediately became good 
friends There were only two African Americans 
out of the 450 students The competition there 
was so great We were so involved m campus 

activities and studying that we didn t pay too 
much attention to what was going on down South 
It seemed rather a ridiculous use of their time 
Not really knowing and focusing I knew Jim 

Crow existed but we had not experienced it And 
being there at UCLA was an experience in itself 
Just maintaining and competing with all those 
students and trying to make it into the sorority 
took up so much of my time It was their battle 
not ours And of course we had struggles at UCLA 
If I told you about those it would take a day 
But m the beginning when I heard about what they 
were doing I felt so far away and detached from 
that movement I guess we were in our own forest 
right here so I thought it was ridiculous for 
them to be rolling over and letting people hit 
and spit on them I wasn't into the aggressive 
struggle for civil rights then That didn't come 
until later I think it was the advent of TV for 
those of us that could afford to buy them for our 
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homes really 
So seeing the images' 7 

Seeing the images I will always equate the civil 
rights movement with the advent of television We 
would not have had an effective civil rights 
movement had there not been television You could 
read about something happening or hear about it 
but it wasn't like people in action—live—and 
seeing the hatred spew and seeing the water hoses 
That made the difference When we saw all of 
that it really touched us There was no 
television at the house We had radio and were 
busy studying They wouldn't have let us look at 
it even if we had had one So I remember seeing 
all the turmoil and getting more and more 
concerned because people were starting to leave 
Los Angeles by bus for the South 
Did you know people who were doing that 
specifically 9 

Oh yes but we were out in Westwood surrounded by 
whites fighting our own battles I thought it 
was ridiculous for people to go all the way down 
there to get into that battle And the 
possibility of being lynched hurt or injured did 


not strike me well 
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in 1954 


When you say you were fighting your own battles 
what do you mean exactly? 

Well we stayed at Stevens House which was 
situated south of Wilshire [Boulevard] on 
Barrington Avenue and very integrated There had 
never been a black at Hershey Hall—that was 
UCLA's dormitory then The former Neva Hall—a 
privately owned apartment building on Hilgard 
[Avenue]--was owned by a white who said A 
colored girl will come in here over my dead body 
There was only one place you could stay on 
Hilgard and that was the YWCA [Young Women's 
Christian Association] A few of our friends 
stayed at the Y and the rest of us were at Stevens 
House I don't know if we had more than twenty- 
five blacks on campus at the time out of the 
twenty-five or thirty thousand students 1 
The numbers were that low 7 

And you could not rent just any place at that 
time you could not stay on campus in Hershey Hall 
either 


1 UCLA had a student enrollment of 16 263 students 
55 
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That 1 s amazing 

Yes So the religious council opened up Stevens 

House to test interracial living 

Oh really you didn't know that at the time' 7 

We didn 1 t know that at the time That’s how our 

house came about They said you know We’ve got 

to integrate and here’s the way we f re going to do 

it 

Interesting So you said this is the religious 
council on campus 9 

Yes they established Stevens House And they 
handpicked us The board members themselves were 
mixed so they handpicked people to go into that 
experiment That’s what it was all about 

The first black girl to go into Hershey Hall 
was from Berkeley And her last name was Rose and 
she married [Albert] A1 Niles who’s a judge now 
She was very fair My cousin was the second one 
Sandra Hoskin Wilkins I’11 call her Mary Rose 
just for want of her first name When she met 
with the housemother she mentioned Oh and 
another benefit we don’t have any colored girls 
here Rose said Well now you do because I’m 
colored Well let’s have a little fun game 
you don’t tell anybody and I certainly won’t 
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replied the housemother She was the first black 
girl to live m Hershey Hall and my cousin Sandra 
was the second Those were the kind of things we 
had to go through 

A black commuter from Pasadena Willard 
Johnson ran for student body president and won 
They would not accept the first ballot so they 
did it over again He won again They would not 
accept the second ballot so m between the second 
and the third ballot we had to get involved All 
of us from the various sororities and fraternities 
and from the houses on campus got involved And 
it was a struggle with the guys living on Landfair 
[Avenue] and the girls who lived on Hilgard 
belonging to all-white sororities and fraternities 
who were trying to stop Willard Johnson and 
fighting those of us who were supporting him He 
would be the second black UCLA student body 
president It became a very racist and bigoted 
battle During the struggle one speaker 
concluded It takes the white and black keys on a 
piano to play the national anthem So on the 
third ballot Willard won again And his wife-to- 
be Vivian Robinson ran for girls league 
president They both won after a lengthy battle 
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It uncovered some very deep-seated problems UCLA 
was considered a very liberal school because of 
the McCarthy hearings They wanted faculty to 
take a loyalty oath A lot of people refused 
such as Angela [Y ] Davis if you can remember 
Sure 

So it had this kind of pink tinge reputation while 
the search for Communist party sympathizers was 
taking place 
[Interruption] 

So we just had a brief break and got some water 
You were talking about the image of UCLA being a 
liberal school But things that were going on 
and of course the loyalty oath was UC-wide and it 
was m response to the McCarthy era 
And m all reality the community of Westwood was 
not as progressive and liberal as the people on 
campus were However if you were m a sorority 
or fraternity—a Greek--of course you were in the 
mainstream But the minority sororities and 
fraternities were not considered mainstream at 
that time We were accepted on campus but didn't 
have houses located there We were just on the 
campus m very small chapters 

You were talking about this race for the student 


YATES 
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body president It went through three ballot 
counts--or elections I guess--so there were three 
subsequent ballot counts 9 And how was the 
administration dealing with this or responding? 
They were letting the students carry the ball 
They weren't saying Look the election happened 
this is it 

No they did not It involved student government 
only Many years earlier Sherrill Luke was the 
first African American student body president It 
was his mother Vennie Corporal that recruited me 
for Stevens House And after Sherrill there was 
a long period Because he must have been on 

campus I guess m the forties Well maybe 
somewhere around 43 44 And he was a 

cheerleader and he was accepted 

But later on m the fifties Willard Johnson 
came from PCC [Pasadena City College] and was a 
commuter like we all were until we moved on 
campus He was an outsider so they fought him 
And we saw it as being very racist It could have 
been a combination of things too the student 
body president should have been somebody who lived 
on campus somebody who had been on campus for a 
while But Willard was very bright He later 
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would graduate from MIT [Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology] and Harvard [University] Now I 
think he's almost ready to retire along with his 
wife who also attended Harvard Both were very 
bright He was a natural leader So we fought 
and we won Right after him there was Rafer 
Johnson There’s been a series of black student 
body presidents since then but we had to break 
the ice And it wasn't easy 

Even today Westwood is really not a 
receptive environment It's not a college town 
like Berkeley where you get a lot of liberal 
attitudes surrounding the university It's not a 
college town like Cambridge 

It 1 s not integrated m the sense of students and 
the faculty living basically where they work 
And even the stores--there are more now—when we 
were there none of them accommodated students 
They had Bullock's [department store] and so on 
You're too close to Beverly Hills It just wasn't 
a college atmosphere and they never wanted it to 
be And it still isn't today when you think 
about it 

No I don’t think it is from my own experience 
You mentioned about this fight for Willard Johnson 
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to become student body president and you also 
mentioned how few African Americans were there so 
obviously you must have had some people who were 
supportive of Willard Johnson 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

YATES You were talking about the commuters versus the 

on-campus people 

WATSON And there was a difference Those of us that came 
from off campus were treated with a long-handled 
spoon And you had students there from very 
wealthy families and segregated communities And 
to present a new concept where you can bring 
people who were commuting into leadership was 
something that we had to fight very hard for 
YATES So that was maybe the issue you are saying 9 

WATSON That was part of the issue yes So we were very 
much involved--particularly Stevens House people 
We were there for the rallies and the speeches and 
all We were making them I participated in 

the songfest [Spring Sing] and at Uni-Camp and 
many other activities—all of us did at Stevens 
House There were so few minorities so you were 
into everything We were one of the driving 
forces behind the activism on campus 
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So it sounds like through not the status quo but 
through the entities that already existed on 
campus that was how you made inroads or became 
involved in things? 

Well we became a force on campus because we were 
from outside of the UCLA community but we lived 
on campus So we had the best of both worlds from 
which to make an impact on the UCLA community 
Because we came from the outside we could identify 
with what was happening in the civil rights 
movement At first we thought it was kind of 
ridiculous the way they were going about it you 
know But then we found out that that was the 
only way to make changes We had to learn how to 
become civil rights activists out here because we 
were so far removed from the core 

Discrimination bigotry and racial hatred 
out here in the West has taken a different form 
It was subtle We did not go to the Bullock's- 
Wilshire tea room where we were not wanted We 
didn't start going there until much later on So 
we didn't run into it I remember hearing stories 
about blacks going to Santa Monica beach and not 
being able to sit wherever they wanted on the 
sand They had to go to what we used to call the 
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inkwell ' at the end of Pico [Boulevard] But my 
family went to the beach often My father was a 
powerful swimmer so we spent our summers there 
But you went to that part of the beach 7 
Well I remember sitting on the lawn but we did 
go on the sand as well I didn’t realize then 
that we were being segregated And later on you 
realized Gee I’ve been through that That's 
what happened there We shopped downtown at 
Bullock's at Seventh [Street] and Broadway where 
you could try on hats but we never went out to 
Beverly Hills We couldn't afford Beverly Hills 
So it was almost a matter of I mean there 

are a couple of things going on 

Yeah It was subtle because you didn't run into 
it You socialized in your own community It 
wasn't until I got to UCLA that I really saw what 
was going on You kind of had to look for it 
You know when you went on campus you thought you 
could stay wherever there was an opening You 
knew your friends were at the Y and then you found 
out later that you couldn't stay anyplace else 
We didn't know that in the beginning It was very 
subtle Our board made it very wonderful for us 


m our dorm 
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At Stevens House 9 

Oh our board was wonderful We would go to the 
board members homes Some had mansions and this 
was their charity and their volunteer time I 
remember an instructor at UCLA We had to get 
these papers m It was during Easter vacation 
She said Well you can come and deliver them to 
my home " I remember driving out there sitting 
across the street and putting my papers together 
The white students were coming up and going inside 
her home to give her their papers She wouldn’t 
let me in she came down to my car to get my 
paper Well did I look at that as racial 
discrimination when it was happening 9 No it was 
when I left 
It was kind of odd 9 

Yes as I said it was subtle She was very nice 
when she came out to my car Oh no no no 
I'11 come to your car and get it All the rest 
went in I guess she didn't want her neighbors to 
see me going in That's the kind of thing that 
was occurring 

I had already graduated when we were trying 
to get a black studies department It was the 
sixties We really wanted to know who we were 
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We wanted to have a presence We had some ma 3 or 
battles with that 

Now when you say black studies department and 

when you were at UCLA 

We did not have one at that time 

You finished at UCLA in ’56 rights 
Nineteen fifty-six correct 

So when you’re talking about black studies you're 
talking about later that you were pushing for 
that 9 

Later m the sixties Uh-huh 

But not at the time you were actually in college 
No we didn’t know anything about black studies 
We never had black studies We were never taught— 
and this I can say and it probably applies to 
almost every school system m the West--we were 
never taught Negro history I never knew there 
was a Negro national anthem Now remember I was 
Catholic I didn't even know gospel hymns I 
took Latin In pax domimbus I took Latin m 
school but did not know my own history You don’t 
speak it it’s an unspoken language 

So I knew very little Negro history Of 
course we knew Mary McLeod Bethune and others like 
that--George Washington Carver--but there were few 
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classes that really taught our history in this 
country When I became a teacher I really gave 
my students--and I’ve always taught white 
students no black [students] First out 

there in Venice and then at Selma Avenue When I 
was leaving one black enrolled I wanted the 
students to know the history of all the people m 
America 

So you integrated black history into your 
teaching 9 

I did that Because we were never taught it I 
had to learn it on my own Of course being in a 
black family there's certain things you know 
Whatever you learned you learned through your 
family but not at school 

Yeah But we really didn’t go into the 
South and our leaders were down there It wasn't 
until Martin Luther King started the movement that 
other people m New York and Chicago I 

think people in Chicago probably knew more about 
what was happening in the South because there was 
a direct line going from the South to north to 
Chicago 

But the West perhaps was even more dispersed 
Even today’ During the month of February our 
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history is emphasized There are kids today who 
don’t know who Martin Luther King is They 
weren't born when he was alive They could be 
talking about George Washington as far as they're 
concerned So we take great efforts to educate 
our children I go to Africa as often as I can 
and take groups there to find out who we are I 
have traced my name I've almost gotten back to 
the actual tribe 
Oh have you 7 

That's just to know who we are and get a sense as 
to where we’re going because you really need to 
know who you are and something about your own 
culture I'm the one as chair of the Black 
Caucus m Sacramento for eight years who put the 
pressure on the [United States] Census Bureau to 
change our designation on the census form from 
black to African American I also carried 
legislation to change the name of the [California] 
Afro-American Museum to African There's no 
Afro 

To the [California] African American Museum 
And my inspiration for wanting to do that is we 
needed to know and the rest of the country needed 
to know we are from Africa not Afro " 
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If you're Chinese everyone knows that your 
ethnicity and your roots are in China if you're 
Mexican they know you are from Mexico if you're 
Japanese Japan But if you are black that 
leaves you with nothing So I said We need to 
have ethnic pride We need to know where our gene 
pool is and who we really are So let s identify 
with our own gene pool ' And that's the reason 
that we're listed African Americans on the census 
ballot today I was recorded as Ethio when I was 
born I grew up colored then I was Negro and 
then black and now I'm African American There's 
still people of color that do not want to be 
called African Americans they do not want to be 
called black 

What do they want to be called' 7 

Well I guess they want to be called Negroes or 
colored or something A Negro--now to call 
somebody a Negro--is kind of a disparaging term 
You get a Ward Connerly who wants to be called an 
American But for purposes of the census when 
you had to be identified I felt we should be 
identified with who we really are We're not from 
Northern Europe Many Americans are Northern 
European in terms of their ancestors and 
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background We * re not so we really need to know 
who we are And we're like lost sheep here in 
America because our names were changed I traced 
my name back to 1880 I researched it I found 
out that we were given the name of the owner of 
the plantation or the farms--James Watson In all 
my research it traced back to him He was the 
organizer of the state of Mississippi He gave 
everybody on his land his name Washington--the 

name Washington Have you ever seen someone 

who was not black with the name Washington 7 
I don't know I can't think of anyone at the 
moment 

That name came from George Washington So we need 
to know about that name There's a cutoff at 
which you can t trace who you are by your name 
And I really became interested when Governor 
[Peter B ] Pete Wilson went and found his 
ancestors back in Northern Europe So did Ronald 
[W ] Reagan I think he's from Ireland Tom 
Hayden goes back all the time I traced my name 
when I was m London and found it was Scotch- 
Irish Now look at me So that's when I really 
became interested in it and found that we took the 
name of the master So I don't know yet if we 
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were in the winning tribe the warring tribe or 

the defeated tribe We need to know 

Right 

So I have been striving for a greater 
understanding of who we are and making a 
connection to our gene pool 

Well we got on this topic because we were talking 
about 

Civil rights 

and black studies or the lack thereof at 
public school and just sort of started to go back 
chronologically a little bit When you finished 
high school I noticed Did you attend Los 

Angeles City College' 7 
Yes LACC 

So did you do that for two years' 7 

From 1952 to 1954 then I transferred to UCLA 

So you were at UCLA for two years and finished up 

your degree And now I know you 

And after UCLA I started at [Los Angeles] State 
College [now California State University Los 
Angeles] when it was on Vermont [Avenue] 

And you got a B A m education at UCLA 
Yes 

So was education always sort of your emphasis or 
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were you interested in other things' 7 

That was my major and my minor was social work- 

sociology 

And were you always interested in that as a 
subject matter? 

Yes and I wanted to be a social worker 

OK I was going to say what did you want to do? 

That’s what I wanted to do and when I came back 

from overseas and I went back to Cal State L A 

I stayed registered m school by the way the 

whole time until I got my doctorate m 1 87 

Wherever I was I signed up for classes The 

University of Maryland has campuses 

But help me chronologically So you finished UCLA 

m 1 56 

And went to work 

OK as an elementary school teacher 

Yes In 1956 I started teaching at Theodore 

Roosevelt In 1960 I left and went to Okinawa 

Japan 

And that was when you mentioned earlier that you 
went overseas 9 

Right And from Okinawa to France and then back 
to Los Angeles where I started to teach at Selma 
Avenue m 1964 In 1968 I left teaching and 
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became a child welfare and attendance assistant 
supervisor That's where I did my social work 
We were the social work arm of the school system 
And we were the old hookycops 
So this is at the district level that you're 
talking about 

At the district level And then I was continuing 
to take classes at night When I came back from 
overseas new requirements were in place for 
master's degrees So I had to comply with the 
[Hugo] Fisher bill So I had to take all these 
courses over again And I came out with the first 
degree in school psychology 

This is your master's degree we're talking about 9 
Yes I got a master's of science m school 
psychology 

And that was 1967 you finished your M S just for 
the record 

Yeah So anyway I was in child welfare and 
attendance and was really enjoying it 
It sounds like a tough job 

It was tough We had to go into homes and get the 

kids to school 

Why did you like it 9 

Because of the social work part of it I took 
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kids to get shoes and clothing I had to go into 
a house once and get the child to school by 
walking over sleeping bodies on the floor It was 
the kind of thing I wanted to do I'11 never 

forget I had this one assignment where the 
principal said Miss Watson would you go over 
there to Mrs so-and-so's house She had a gun 
and was holding the social worker at bay So I 
went over there and told her who I was and she 
backed off She had gone into the welfare office 
and threatened to shoot everybody and then went 
and barricaded herself in her own home So they 
sent me over there to calm the situation and X 
did Anyway that's what I wanted to do And it 
was the educational atmosphere that I wanted to be 
in And they got wind--the director--that I had 
this advanced degree and I was just sitting on it 
The requirements were that you had to have a 
master's in science to be a school psychologist 
and you were required to go back to school to get 
your degree in school psychology And I had it 
I was the first one to receive that degree 
So this was to do the job that you were already 
doing basically is that what you're saying 9 
No no it was completely different This was 
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required to go into counseling and guidance I 
was in a different department and the counseling 
department got wind that I had this new degree and 
wasn't doing anything with it So they brought me 
in and said We'd like you to come and join our 
counseling staff I went back to my supervisor 
m child welfare and attendance talked it over 
with her and she said Only if they give you the 
schools you want So I went back and told them 
where I wanted to go and they said Done I 
then became the first one to go into school 
psychology 

Well let me ask you you talked a little bit 
about going overseas but tell me again why did you 
want to go overseas 7 

I had an uncle that was regarded as the patriarch 
who was a merchant seaman He would tell us 
stories about going to Shanghai and such places 
I was always fascinated Remember I told you we 
started traveling at an early age My great-aunt 
traveled and my grandmother was on a boat abroad 
so I inherited that wanderlust and I thought it 
would be fascinating I just happened to be 
reading the newspaper where they were trying to 
recruit teachers for the military schools 
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To go specifically to Okinawa'* 

No to go abroad You just sign up and you don't 
know where they're going to send you They send 
you where the need is So when I went in and 
signed up they needed teachers over in Okinawa 
and I went there and I loved it 
How long were you there 9 
Two years 

In Okinawa 9 Because you also went to France 
I went to France after that 
What was it like 9 
It was wonderful’ 

You were teaching military kids is that it 9 
Yes on the military base And now one of my best 
friends David Cunningham's wife [LaFern 
Cunningham] is in Okinawa and she's been there 
several years now She's been in the program 
almost twenty years now 

So approximately was that late fifties early 
sixties that you were there? 

No I went to Okinawa in 1960 and two years 
later to France When I returned I went to Selma 
Avenue to teach and then into child welfare and 
attendance and from there into school psychology 
And that's when I was asked to run for office I 
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went to work at UCLA by the way in the 
educational department m the vocational education 
unit with Dr [Miles H ] Anderson We were 
developing curriculum I loved it 

Developing curriculum? 

We were developing curriculum for high school 
students to go into the health occupations That 
was the background I used m the senate to become 
chair of the Health and Human Services 
[Committee] 

I see 

We did a task analysis and we found out what 
people really did in their health occupations and 
with that we started developing this curriculum 
Why did you love it 7 

Because it was educating young people for real 
occupations We were looking at the health care 
field as a huge employer m the next ten years 
We predicted that there were ten thousand jobs 
that we didn't even have names for at the time 
And that became quite true and the jobs were 
growing We never envisioned the kind of high 
technology there is today but we did know that 
the health field would be growing rapidly We had 
a chance to develop curriculum and be creative 
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Having been a teacher a school psychologist 
and in child welfare and attendance I knew 
exactly how to capture the attention of young 
people You can't be theoretical without being 
hands-on I advised that we had to do practicums 
to catch young people's interest and to target 
these interests We teach too generally to 
children You have to target what they know as 
their customs and traditions to catch their 
attention And so we did just that I said You 
know what we need to do is capture the interest 
and give everyone a stake in what they're doing 
So what we did since we knew all the tasks that a 
person did working m the health occupations we'd 
start at the most basic tasks So we would ask 
What happens in your home when you have a 
toothache 0 What happens when you have an earache 
or a sore throat 9 And every kid in the classroom 
had some experience in their home that they could 
tell about 

They could relate to that 

Uh-huh This is what our grandmother does The 
Mexican kids did certain things the black kids 
did certain things the Jewish kids and so on 


And we would take the remedies and relate them to 
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scientific practice of medicine In this way they 
all had a stake m the curriculum We'd have one 
day in the classroom the next day out in the 
field so it was kept interesting It was 
wonderful I was the deputy director and we 
developed a health occupations curriculum 
We got the counselors to select the students and 
we started our first classes It was really 
exciting I was running the program when I was 
asked to run for the board of education 
For the record this is deputy director and it is 
the [Secondary School] Allied Health [Professions] 
Project--that's right 9 —at UCLA 
Uh-huh 

So help me understand Was that full-time 9 
Oh yes 

So you had gone from counseling 9 I'm trying 

Oh yes I left counseling 

Chronologically 

I left counseling and guidance and went to UCLA to 
direct the Allied Health Occupations Project 
And how did that happen 9 How did you get involved 
in that project 9 

A good friend of mine who is a graduate of UCLA 
was contacted by a Dr [Katherine] Kay Goldsmith 
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to be the director of this program--Dr Don 
Wilson—he's a dean at LACC now He had just 
gotten a full scholarship to work on his doctorate 
so he would not take it So he recommended me 
and I accepted And I just loved it 

As we developed the project—it was Office of 
Education [United States Department of Health 
Education and Welfare] that was funding the 
project It was a three-year project And as we 
developed it the state became interested m it 
and wanted somebody at the state level to be in 
charge of the project so I was recommended So I 
worked for the [California] State Department of 
Education based m L A but I had to travel 
throughout the state And I didn't want to do 
that because I was enjoying my position at UCLA 
[Laughter] In spite of my feelings I became the 
state consultant for the program I traveled all 
over the state—driving from one place to the 
other 
Oh jeez 

Oh yeah those were the days I'11 never forget 
driving out to Corona and it was so hot--we didn't 
have air conditioners in state cars--and I had a 


nylon blouse and it was just wet I wondered how 
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people lived out there And I was campaigning at 
night while I was working for the state 
Now you talked about first being approached by 
David Cunningham--is that nght--about running for 
the school board? 

Uh-huh 

So what year was that 9 Was this the '73 campaign 9 

They approached me around that time but I didn't 

run I didn't run until '73 

And it was '73 that you did decide to run 

I won my seat in '75 Although I ran before and 

lost 

That was the '73 election right? 

Yeah that was '73 But I was approached 
before in '71 and I turned them down So I was 
recruited or drafted 

So there was some time in between when they 
actually approached you and you did finally 
decide 9 

Yeah the day I went down to see board member 
Richard Ferraro was the day X went and filed to 
run He threw the gauntlet down as far as I was 
concerned 

I was going to say why did you decide to do it 9 
I was so upset with him for wanting me to become a 
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Republican in return for his largesse Well I 
said You can't ask that I'm going to do it 
myself and I'm going to win on my own Well I 
didn't win at that time but I campaigned for two 
years and won an open seat 

I ran with Kathleen Brown--who was Kathleen 
Brown Rice at the time I would drive her into 
our community more or less giving her the stamp 
of approval We both won and were sworn in 
together One of the first things that she did 
was to join with Howard Miller after he was 
appointed and presented a resolution against 
forced busing It was June 26 1976 when the 

mandate came down to integrate our schools 
You're talking about the resolution 
No the [California] State Supreme Court mandate 
to integrate our schools and that's when things 
started up So being the only African American on 
the board I became the leader of the integration 
battle And as I mentioned to you before I 
became media-hot The media would always 
highlight me I'll never forget how Michael 
Jackson on each Tuesday would call We'd 

have meetings on Mondays So he would call every 
Tuesday at six o'clock So I would be up and 
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dressed and ready for his call so that after I 
finished that hour I could go out into the field 
People started to recognize my name When 
Yvonne Brathwaite Burke decided she was going to 
leave Congress and run for the attorney general's 
job that meant that Nate Holden who was in the 
[state] senate--the office I hold now—would 
probably run for her seat This is the scenario 
of 

Of right of how the seat opened up 
Yeah how the seat opened up Of course David 
Cunningham and Julian [C ] Dixon both ran Well 
the short of it is that Julian Dixon won My 
campaign manager envisioned what would happen and 
said We want you to run for Nate Holden's seat 
and I said No I'm not interested in running 
no* I was in the school district when they came 
after me to go to UCLA I was there at UCLA 
enjoying my work when they wanted me to go to the 
state I was continuously drafted all along the 
way 

I noticed that Nate Holden only held that seat--it 
looked like—for one term And I'm sure by 
research I'd find out but I was wondering why he 
only held the seat for one term' 5 


YATES 
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Because he quit the senate to run for the 
congressional seat 

But it sounds like there was quite a bit of 
competition for the seat 

All the guys thought they could win it They all 
wanted to go to Congress but Julian won it 
Well if you don't mind why don't we stop at this 
point 9 I think this is a good breaking point 
because I'd like to come back and talk about the 
desegregation effort Of course you wrote your 
dissertation on the topic but maybe there's some 
other avenues that we could explore in talking 
about that And get into the state senate 
Sure that's fine 
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[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

YATES We were talking for a few minutes about what we 

were going to cover today Before getting back to 
discussing your election to the Los Angeles Board 
of Education which is basically where we left off 
last time there are a few questions that I'd like 
to ask you First you mentioned that your father 
worked at Los Angeles City Hall as an elevator 
operator and I wanted to ask you how did he 
attain that position 7 

WATSON I T m not quite sure but my father was an athlete 
and as a young man was pursuing a career in 
boxing I think somewhere along the way reality 
kicked m that he had to go to work Being six 
foot five inches tall and well-built he presented 
himself well He went down and was given one of 
the most prestigious jobs at that time 
YATES I remember you saying that so I was curious as to 

how he attained the job 

I'm sure he just went down and applied for it I 


WATSON 
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don't have the details and X don't remember ever 
hearing a discussion how he got the job But I do 
know that he was at city hall and I think that as 
an athlete probably the door was open for such an 
opportunity It seems like athletes get 
preferential treatment even today as well as 
former athletes 

That's an interesting observation Well I also 
want to ask you if either of your parents were 
interested or involved in any local political 
activities And one reason I ask that is that I 
believe that you mentioned to me off tape that 
your father supported Augustus [F ] Hawkins? 

He had the first fund-raiser for Augustus Hawkins 
and they raised fifty dollars That was big money 
at that time 

So this was for He first ran in 1934* 7 

So it was back somewhere around then the first 
fund-raiser 

Do you know how he ended up having that fund¬ 
raiser for him' 7 

I think that as a young man—prior to being on the 
police force--there was a group that was very much 
interested in the political and community arena 
On my father's side there was a relative that was 
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secretary of the treasury— signed the banknotes 
at one time under President [Franklin D ] 

Roosevelt and was a bishop m the Methodist church 
and founded Vernon Temple in Bermuda where I'm 
traveling this evening 
Oh you are? 

Uh-huh We have a project going on there But a 
cousin met me when I was in Kansas City Kansas 
He surprised me by showing up My aunt looked him 
up and had him come In fact they brought my 
aunt m as a surprise He told me about that line 
in the family of political activism 
So you didn't know about it until that point 7 
I didn't know about it until that point and that 
was back in the seventies However being 
progressive and community-minded my father 
naturally would get involved in community affairs 
So I don't know how he actually came about doing 
it but I do know he gave a fund-raiser 
So what was the fund-raiser 7 

It was as I'm told it was a group of friends 
coming together and they all put m money to 
support his candidacy They came to our home I 
don't know if it was on Fiftieth Street where 


they lived when I was born but I know it was in 
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that neighborhood I'11 have to go back and get 
the details from my mother 
You would have been very young 

Oh when he gave it I wasn't born yet They were 
in their twenties and I guess my father was about 
twenty-four or so 

You're right I guess this would have been before 
you were born but I remember you mentioning that 
so I was curious as to 

I don’t know how it came about because the details 
were never discussed but I do know that he gave 
that fund-raiser My mother would have that 
background 

For the record what were your parents' political 
party affiliations' 7 

Democrat all the way And my mother's a strong 
strong militant democrat 

Was anyone else in your family politically active 0 
I mean you just talked a little bit about this 
interest on your father's side 

Yeah we had a relative on my father's side My 
sister-in-law—my brother's wife Chartera Watson— 
ran for the Board of Education Obviously she 
didn t make it but she made a good showing I've 
just had my nieces and nephews involved in my 
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campaigns and they have worked for other 
candidates My oldest cousin Charles Lyles--my 
deceased aunt s oldest son—was a labor leader and 
her husband Edward Turley was a labor leader 
also So they had that tacit relationship to the 
field of politics 

Sounds like it's built up over the generations 
Over the generations they were labor people who 
were very active and quite instrumental in my 
political campaigns 

Another question I have relates to your father 
Last time we met when I asked you about whether 
your father ever discussed any discrimination he 
may have observed or experienced in the police 
department you said that he never really talked 
about it specifically but then you did make the 
comment that after a while We talked about how 
these things came about And I was wondering if 
you would explain what you meant by that* 7 
Well I mentioned how he rented the place where we 
lived He sent his white partner to negotiate the 
duplex at 3717 Cimarron My father died early 
He died in the sixties so 
Right I remember you saying that 

He was very very concerned about the Watts riots 
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He told us that the LAPD had mounted a defense 
and when the rioters crossed over certain 
boundaries they were well-prepared to stop that 
movement And my father had a very broad 
perspective on things I think I mentioned to you 
that he would say You know we're giving all our 
scrap metal to Japan they're going to end up 
using it on us ' That was prior to the Second 
World War He was very analytical and he had his 
own view of things but we never got into politics 
politics was foreign to us then 

Now the comment you just made about what he said 
about the police department in regards to the 
Watts riots this is a comment he made after the 
riots happened 7 
During 

And now--help me understand--then he was saying 
that they were prepared before something like this 
was going to happen 7 

If they had crossed over Washington Boulevard at 
that time or gone beyond Crenshaw You see 

Crenshaw was still nonminority Since it started 
in what is geographically Watts had they advanced 
any further than Washington--there were a few 
spotty fires up this way--or Crenshaw there was a 
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line of demarcation--a line of defense There 
would have been some violent resistance 
Any other comments he had about the Watts riots 9 
That's pretty much what I remember him saying He 
was very much the police officer all the time 
And he didn't agree with the rioters He 
mentioned that if they brought the not outside of 
these confines it would meet up with trouble 
That was his view 

So how did he think they should be handling it 9 
He didn't discuss that He thought that burning 
and looting was wrong regardless of the cause 
Everything was burned down in Watts and never 
built back up Watts is a pretty desolate area 
even now--there are few businesses and no 
industry His comment was more relative to the 
destruction and if that destruction raged out of 
the neighborhood out of the community they were 
prepared to put it down 

Well I was actually going to ask you about your 
own observations about the riots and maybe for a 
minute you could talk about where you were when 
that happened and what your thoughts were 
That s interesting because I had a houseguest from 
Boston and we went to pick her up on the day the 
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riots started I guess the next day when she was 
flying over Los Angeles she saw these little 
fires Not knowing what was going on she thought 
to herself Oh everybody m Los Angeles has a 
barbecue pit and all of them are burning their 
pits at the same time So we 
And where were you living' 7 I’m sorry to 
interrupt 

I was living on Fourth Avenue 2120 Fourth Avenue 
at that time We had worked together overseas 
The not was in ' 65 
Right August of '65 

And this was August of '65 We had just returned 
home in '64 She came to attend the wedding of a 
friend that was overseas with us And being that 
this was her first visit I did not want her to 
see the downside of our city So I picked her up 
Everything we did was m the northern part 
of Los Angeles We went to Hollywood Universal 
City and out to the beach We did nothing in the 
south except go to San Pedro to catch a boat to 
Catalina And I remember on about the third day 
her sister finally got through to us and she said 
I’ve been trying to get through and all the lines 
are busy are you all right 7 And her sister 
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said What do you mean 9 And she said There's 
this big riot they're burning down the city’ 

She asked What not 9 We kept it off of the 
viewing screen we kept it away from her and we 
stayed busy going to luncheons and dinners It 
was not a topic of discussion 
But what were you thinking about it 9 
Well I didn't like what was going on There was 
a theme on the radio Burn baby burn that led 
them to use Molotov cocktails I felt that it was 
the wrong approach The [Leonard] Deadwyler case 
started this all I thought that people were 
behaving like a mob It was mob action I was 
not connecting it up at that time as a civil 
rights action It did not become that until 
later Johnnie [L ] Cochran was their attorney 
and reviewed what prompted all of this I can 
look back on it now and realize that when people 
are frustrated and your boot is on their neck 
they are going to strike back And out of that 
frustration grew that riot At the time we 
thought it was wrong for people to burn down not 
the businesses but their own community We 
didn't understand the reasons for it We lived up 
here and the not was going on down in Watts so 
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we felt quite separated from it 
So it was the distance of time that brought 
another perspective as to the significance of 
that 9 

We were not clear as to why it started in the 
beginning When you found out the circumstances 
everything happened so quickly Deadwyler was 
killed taking his wife to emergency to have her 
baby The media reported Man killed on the 
freeway someone is rioting There is burning and 
they’re stoning the fire engines and the firemen 
and women and the ambulances' And it was just 
all a big mob scene that didn’t make any sense at 
the time And still I don't like the violence 
connected with these movements--demonstrations— 
and I've been part of them However nonviolence 
is a belief of mine so I did not approve of what 
was going on I didn’t approve of the uprising in 
'92 either 

Right we 11 come to that 

But we were very upset about it and we thought it 
shouldn’t have happened The police were wrong 
but we didn't connect their behavior to the riot 
at the time it had to come out The viciousness 
of the police had to surface Being a policeman's 
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kid of course we revered law enforcement 
officers and were very proud of the fact that my 
father was a police officer We felt they were 
all strong tall brave and courageous men from 
our point of view because that's who my father 
was 

Gives you a little bit different perspective 
Yeah and I’ve always been a supporter of law 
enforcement as most people are I don't support 
rioting I support demonstrations but X don't 
support violence never did--neither did Martin 
Luther King And in 1992 I defended our 
community because it was being attacked as 
lawless I was saying No you have it wrong 
There are some lawless people but it's not a 
lawless community 

Let me ask you one other question connected to 
that which is the McCone Commission [Governor's 
Commission on the Los Angeles Riots] report 
Again this may be more in hindsight but what 
were your reactions or observations to the report 
when it came out? 

I didn't think that it dealt enough with the 
causes And I like the Christopher [Commission] 
[Independent Commission on the Los Angeles Police 
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Department] report They talked about 

recommendations so it wouldn't happen again but 
you have an oppressed people who you isolate in 
disadvantaged communities who are victims of 
racism and all the other isms and then you have 
an event that acts as the match to the gasoline 
And then there is an explosion I don't think any 
of these reports deal enough with the causes of 
why people turn into mobs and riot I feel that 
the reports whitewash what is really going on I 
mean people weren’t just being lawless it was an 
explosion of their frustration over the years It 
was a reaction to police brutality It is still 
commonplace it is still commonplace m our 
community It's better since the Rodney [G ] King 
incident but the police were tyrants 
So one would assume then that the recommendations 
were a reflection of whatever their explanation 
was of why the riots happened 

And did not go far enough into the sociological 
explanations of why Los Angeles has been a pivotal 
point for other explosions across the country when 
it comes to civil rights Now we're not the 
South we're southern California but you have a 
city that was somewhat affluent with a small 
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minority population at that time and as I said 
that is isolated in a certain section where the 
educational program isn’t as strong as it should 
be where law enforcement preyed on the people and 
if you fit the profile then you were sure to be 
stopped hassled and harassed by the police So 
with all this along with the case of injustice—an 
innocent young man while trying to speed his 
pregnant wife to the hospital was killed—that was 
too much to take 

Well I 3 ust didn’t feel that the McCone 
Commission dealt strongly enough with the causes 
of that kind of behavior The reaction to 
oppression the brutality and isolation and what 
poverty does to people I don't believe m 
ghettoes I don't believe that when we build 
affordable housing [that we should] put it all in 
disadvantaged areas We should spread it out 
because people tend to model the people around 
them If you integrate—mix and blend—you have a 
better chance of pulling them out of poverty and 
changing their behavior for the good I saw after 
putting it all together and thinking Why would 
people want to destroy their own community 9 ’ They 
hate their circumstances you see so it's easy to 
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destroy something you dislike You 1 11 even 
destroy what’s yours if you think it's going to 
get better 

We kind of took a little sidetrack there but I 
want to come back now Excuse me I'm 

interrupting myself but I want to ask you a few 
more questions about your experiences during the 
time you were at UCLA Previously I asked you 
about how aware you were about any civil rights 
activities going on in the South and obviously 
this would be early on in the movement but in 
response you mentioned that when you were at 
Stevens House that there were these rap sessions 
Could you give me an example of what types of 
things you would talk about at these sessions' 7 
Well there were twenty-five of us and no one 
person predominated And so we would talk about 
crime we would talk about people's rights--not 
really using the phrase civil rights but we 
would talk about racism We didn't discuss sexism 
at the time We were all young women so sexism 
was an ism that we were really not focusing on 
We would talk about education about our careers 
We would mainly talk about how we got along how 


we associate with each other and what our life 
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experiences had been like prior to coming to 
Stevens House We were getting to know each other 
and we were identifying the commonalities among 
us 

Now these rap sessions how did those come about 
m the first place 7 

Well they were traditional in Stevens House As 
I told you we were sponsored by the [University] 
Religious Conference at UCLA and this became their 
experiment in interracial living 
So this was a part of living there 
This was a part of living there it was a co-op 
so we had to do things together We would cook 
clean up and do chores together Every Wednesday 
night we'd sit down in a rap session We'd talk 
to each other and discuss individual problems 
together They were very informative very warm 
very honest and open so we saw each other m a 
different light during those rap sessions 
You commented last time about the impact TV had on 
promoting civil rights because of actual visual 
images and how that changed a lot of things 
We're talking about the sixties I assume And you 
also commented that there weren't TVs around or 


whatever when you were at school 
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Radio was it 

So I was wondering how did you get your 
information about for example things going on in 
the South' 7 

We listened to the radio we read the papers I 
remember around this time of year the Academy 
Awards would take place And we'd all come 
together in somebody's room and turn the speaker 
up on the radio so we could hear the awards We 
would constantly listen to news on the radio read 
the newspapers having debates in class at school 
while keeping up The f Los Angeles 1 Sentinel the 
f California ! Eagle were the black papers m our 
community that we read and we consumed everything 
that was m them We were keeping up with the 
movement but not watching TV for sure 
Well let me ask you also about You 

mentioned briefly about the first African American 
girl to stay at Hershey Hall and you couldn't 
remember her first name but her last was Rose 
She was married to Albert Niles who I saw the 
other night My cousin Sandra Hoskins was the 
second black girl to stay at Hershey Hall 
Well I was interested because you discussed the 
whole issue of housing of how there was Stevens 
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House and the Y And I'm not sure when she was at 
Hershey Hall—first do you have that 0 
She came m about '57 or '58 

And you commented that the housemother didn't 
realize that she 

At Hershey they—I'm going to think of her first 
name--didn't realize that she was black She was 
very fair had light eyes and light hair 
I guess what occurred to me was then what 
exactly was UCLA's policy m housing 0 
It was unwritten and unspoken 
So how did she 

But you know there were restrictive covenants in 
Westwood at the time She applied to UCLA was 
admitted and then she applied to live at Hershey 
Hall because she was from Berkeley She came to 
campus and was admitted because she had the grade 
point and all the other requirements She didn't 
put down on her application her ethnicity 
Did you have to put that down at that point 0 
No But at Stevens House they very definitely 
wanted to know who you were because they were 
indeed trying to bring our numbers up so they'd 
meet their intended ratios I won't use the word 
"quotas 


But they chose five from this group 
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five from that group etc 
They wanted a mixture of people 
They wanted a mixture sure 

Well I was curious after you talked about 
that 

But at Hershey diversity wasn't required They 

just hadn't had any black girls stay there—we 

were 'colored at the time—they simply had no 

colored girls there prior to that And I don't 

know whether they turned them down if they found 

out they were colored or what But they did not 

know that Mary Rose was colored 

But you did say that your cousin was the second? 

The second one Uh-huh 

And when did she go to UCLA 9 

After X had graduated It was in the late 

fifties--maybe 1957 or 1958 

Now let me shift again here Oh wait one 

other thing when you talked last time about 
UCLA you talked about the battles m relation to 
discrimination and you specifically discussed 
housing--which we just talked about--and the 
student body race I was wondering what else you 
were thinking of when you said that 9 
Well yes I mentioned to you the race for 
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president 

Right that was Willard Johnson 9 

student body president and girls league 
president 

I don't think you mentioned girls league 
president 

Yes Vivian Robinson who later married Willard 
became girls league president at the same time 
that he became 
Oh you did mention her 

They eventually married and they live in 
Massachusetts That was a very revealing 
struggle The prominent sororities and 
fraternities were on Landfair [Avenue] and Hilgard 
[Avenue] you just didn't see colored people 
living anywhere on those streets or m those 
fraternities or sororities And you still don't 
see them today So they were m control Those 
who stayed on campus and those who belonged to the 
Greek organizations were the dominant ones on 
campus Those who lived off campus and commuted-- 
mostly the people of color—were really m the 
minority And I don't think we could count more 
than twenty-five African Americans at that time 
You know we have changed from colored to black to 
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African American But there were very few of us 
so that we had to band together with other groups 
off campus to fight for these causes 
But if Go ahead 

And they were very vocal vociferous and even 

racist battles 

Really? 

Uh-huh One guy even said that it takes the white 
keys and the black keys to play the national 
anthem on the piano That’s how we ended the 
debate over the election But particularly the 
fraternities were very strongly against Willard 
becoming president m spite of there having been 
a black student body president prior to him 
Right that was Sherrill Luke 

Sherrill was a cheerleader very popular and 
bright We referred to them as the guys who wore 
the buckskin shoes so he flowed into that 
There were very few people of color on the campus 
at that time There were very few Mexicans or 
Hispanics 

Oh really^ I know you mentioned there were some 
at Stevens House Oh just one 

Gloria Lopez—who was just here my houseguest-- 
was the first one they ever admitted to Stevens 
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House 

What about Asian American students' 7 
Very few--mostly white 

You mentioned one experience with a teacher when 
you went to deliver a paper at her house I was 
wondering how else do you feel about just in 
terms of your education there and your course 
work were you affected by being in such a small 
minority' 7 

I wasn't because I was used to being a minority 
and I never concentrated on the limitations I 
felt just as comfortable going out to UCLA as I 
did going over to Thirty-sixth Street School Of 
course we knew that we were few among many and 
you just had to work harder 

But we got involved in campus life I just 
ran into Strickland Strict Presley the young 
man who coached our choir made up of girls from 
Stevens House We competed with all the other 
singing groups on campus at the songfest [Spring 
Sing] We got involved with Uni-Camp and the 
festivals on campus so we competed as a house 
So you had the white girls along with the black 
girls That is the way we mixed There was just 
one Hispanic We took an active part in campus 
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life I worked while there m people’s homes 
baby-sat washed dishes and became part of the 
UCLA community 

That was one the most wonderful experiences 
of my life—as part of that community—to go to 
UCLA and be around affluent people and bright 
people The opportunities were there and you knew 
that if you finished and got a degree you could go 
anywhere in the world So that was what was 
motivating to me We didn't focus on the fact 
that we were being discriminated against That 
was one hurdle you got over and went onto another 
We knew it was there but you didn't spend a whole 
lot of time worrying about it You were there 
because UCLA is one of the state-supported 
universities and you knew that you could stay 
there if you could keep your grades up and you 
could graduate from there because others did it 
m my family there that had preceded me So I 
felt m many ways it was my school 
That's great OK let me shift now again to when 
you were teaching here in the greater Los Angeles 
area You talked about the lack of African 
American history being taught at that time and 
that you incorporated it yourself into your own 
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teaching is that correct 9 
Uh-huh 

And I believe you also said you were teaching in 
schools that had predominantly white students 9 Is 
that right? 

All of them 

All So I was wondering how did the students 
respond to your incorporating that? 

Wonderfully In fact when I first started 
teaching at Theodore Roosevelt in Venice we'd 
have open house The parents would come to my 
door and would be shocked to find out I was black 
They'd said Well you know my daughter my son 
talks about you every day and they never 
mentioned you were colored Isn't that 
wonderful 9 [Laughter] 

I really enjoyed teaching those youngsters 
I made teaching about the slavery period very 
exciting because I would dramatize it I knew 
what I wanted to accomplish I just heard last 
night that there is a course at Santa Monica City 
College where they have the students—did you see 
that 9 —the students lie down on the floor and 
they're chained the lights are lowered and the 
heat is turned up so they would have 
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I think I heard something generally about that 
that same experience the slaves must have 
had Well what I tried to do with my students 
was to dramatize so that they could empathize and 
understand why this was such an evil vicious 
thing to do to a people so they would really feel 
it And you know not in just a cursory way but 
really have some understanding of why it was one 
of the most shameful periods m the history of 
America I had an apt audience and I really went 
all the way with it 

How did parents and administrators respond 0 
Never had a problem never had a problem And I 
have been told that that experience changed some 
of their lives They maybe had--maybe—one other 
black teacher They had not been around black 
children they had not been around black teachers 
or even been m the black neighborhoods Because 
I taught overseas and I was the only one at Selma 
Avenue School I related well with the children 
Most of these children in Okinawa had traveled 
abroad and they didn't have the same kind of 
racial prejudices that most white children are 
exposed to growing up here and in the South 
These children were born m foreign countries and 
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had lived most of their lives in foreign 
countries I was teaching in France also where 
the children would go home now and then They had 
little background m racial bigotry They were 
not living m small bigoted communities It was 
wonderful to be able to teach children who were so 
open and so knowledgeable about the world By not 
being concentrated in little pockets where racial 
hatred and bigotry is the culture they never had 
acquired it 

So it sounds like a combination of things helped 
to make this successful 

Yes I never had a problem with what I taught 
And of course being out in what at that time was 
the west district we were monitored all the time 
We would teach pre-planned units and within these 
units we could be creative But we taught from a 
designed curriculum Of course you could put 
your own mark on it but you did have to teach 
many things at the fifth grade level 
When you say monitored who do you mean 
specifically 9 

We had personnel from the district office who 
would come out with the principals and come 
through your classroom to see how you were getting 
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along what you were teaching and if you were 
following the approved curriculum and if you had 
lesson plans You had to within a given period 
of time accomplish all the goals set out in the 
curriculum So you couldn't veer off too [much] 
but within the content area you could teach it 
your own way The youngsters had to be able to 
pass a standardized test so you had to stay on 
course pretty much 

Well you know tied into this I was doing some 
research to prepare for our sessions and I read—I 
can never get the pronunciation of his name right— 
John [W ] Caughey To Kill a Child's Spirit about 
the effort to desegregate m Los Angeles I want 
to find out about your experience m comparison to 
something he wrote about He argued that Los 
Angeles had a long history of segregating 
students teachers and administrators by ethnic 
background He was talking about in the thirties 
forties etc I was wondering what your own 
observations were being a teacher teaching in the 
area 

I think I mentioned to you that my great-aunt was 
the first African American teacher m Los Angeles 


Pauline Slater and her best friend Bessie Burke 
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was the first principal 
Right I do remember that 

And they had to teach out m Riverside in Indio 
because that's where the Mexicans and the Native 
Americans were so they could go out and teach 
them The UCLA graduates went there and it 
wasn't until the late thirties or even forties 
that they were able to come into Los Angeles to 
teach Now I was fortunate because the teachers 
examination was given to us at the university We 
didn't have to go down to the hill to take it 
And then principals in that area--the west 
district—would go down the list and pick out the 
people they wanted My principal at Warner Avenue 
where I did my practice teaching had a sister that 
was clerk at Theodore Roosevelt So I think the 
regional director for the West District--the area 
superintendent--called and sent me out to this 
school I went out there and was hired I was 
the second black teacher at Theodore Roosevelt 
The first one was Clarissa Washington and 
she now is a dear fnend--like a sister to me 
They just loved her there She was a dedicated 
teacher taught for thirty-four years never 
married--typical teacher type I tried to follow 
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in her footsteps We never married We gave It 
all to our students So we were both hand-picked 
to go out there I had a friend who was going to 
USC at that time and she was telling me how 
difficult it was And I said Oh there's no 
racial prejudices She laughed at me They 
would hand-pick one or two of us to go and teach 
out [m the] west [district] where our students 
were all white 

So your experience was a little bit different from 
others 

I trained m schools that were all white out in 
the west district 
You did 

Oh yes I was one of the few they sent I was 
very well-prepared and very well-accepted I 
enjoyed this experience because I could expose the 
children to a person of color m a very positive 
way We got along well 

It's interesting because as I said I was reading 
it and it occurred to me-- He's writing about it 
in a study he did but I wanted to get your take 
what your own experience was 
Now I can tell that after I came back from 


overseas Dr [ ] Lmgle who I went to see 
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downtown—he's now deceased—told me I should go 
out to Watts that they needed me out there with 
my background experience And I said no I’m 
going to go back to the district where I earned my 
tenure And he did everything he could to 
dissuade me They would send black teachers to 
black schools and white teachers to the others I 
knew what he was trying to do and I didn't play 
into that game I insisted and since I got my 
tenure out there I knew I could return I did 
return and I really enjoyed the experience 
I never taught a classroom of all black 
children never And that was a good thing I 
believed m integration because it's broadening 
Diversity makes impressions on you If those 
around you have the work ethic that educational 
commitment you're going to pick it up If they 
live an affluent lifestyle and they have this 
broad appreciation you're going to pick that up 
too Children need opportunities So I offered 
an opportunity for them to know something about a 
black person that they would never have had And 
my absolute commitment to integrating our schools 
was to give our youngsters who are locked into 
disadvantaged neighborhoods an opportunity to see 
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life in another way 

Well let me ask you one more thing before moving 
to the Board of Education and again this is 
looking at historical events We talked about the 
Watts riots but obviously two key events were the 
assassinations of Martin Luther King Jr and 
[Robert F ] Bobby Kennedy And I was wondering 
how those events impacted you or influenced you 
And you could start with John [F ] Kennedy 
Yes sure John Kennedy of course 
I 11 never forget I was in my classroom and a 
parent came m and said The president was 
killed I thought she was talking about the PTA 
president because I knew her and her husband were 
not getting along too well And I asked Where 
was she 7 And she said No the president of the 
United States And of course we all gasped and 
we stopped everything I started to tell the 
youngsters about what an unfortunate tragedy this 
was and then we started to write letters It had 
a very profound impact on us all 

Then right after that when Bobby Kennedy was 
killed I got a call from a good friend of mine 
who was at the Ambassador [Hotel] and I could 


hear the noise and the confusion m the 
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background He said They just shot Robert 
Kennedy' I couldn't believe it I was just 
incredulous And then there was Martin Luther 
King I then started to realize that the ugliness 
of racial hatred was impacting not only Martin 
Luther King and black people but whites as well 
Because you know Kennedy created Camelot and the 
vision of a new era at that time He was elected 
while I was overseas so X didn't really know him 
But as we read the Stars and Stripes we knew that 
this was somebody for all the people I grew up 
under Roosevelt and thought he was wonderful He 
was like our savior 

So here comes Kennedy m that same vein 
along with his brother Robert who both seem to be 
supporters of civil rights when President Kennedy 
sent the troops down South and so on So I 
associated them with the tremendous battles we 
were having against racial prejudice intolerance 
and bigotry I saw each of those assassinations 
and all the assassinations we ve known m our 
lifetime as part of that struggle The rap 
sessions then fell into place the movements down 
m the South the riots all of that came 


together and we realized how divided--and still— 
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how very divided this country is It just takes 
on a different face each decade but it's a very 
divided country still steeped m intolerance 
Well how did you feel by the end of the sixties— 
all these horrible events had happened—in terms 
of where civil rights was going to go at that 
point 9 

Well I felt that I had to get involved And 
that as my mother likes to say racism is alive 
and well in Los Angeles it’s just cloaked 
differently There's no conversation that doesn't 
end with her input on racism I felt the same way 
she did but I just wasn't confrontational at the 
time I did not want to initiate it or bring it 
up but once it was there I took part m it I 
was passive in the beginning but I knew that you 
had to you teach your children The children 

you teach have to be taught respect and tolerance 
for different cultures people and different 
customs So that was a strong motivator for me to 
teach youngsters so that they wouldn't grow up 
believing that someone is less than a person 
because they're a person of color These became 
real strong convictions that I acted on when I was 


on the school board and m the state senate--and 
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[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

YATES OK let’s keep going here Now I want to come 

back to the Board of Education and I wanted to 
return to when you were first approached to run 
for the school board which was in 1971 is that 
correct 9 

WATSON Uh-huh 

YATES And explain to me again who approached you and 

why 9 

WATSON Well a group of community leaders—one was David 
Cunningham the other one was Portia Craig who's 
now deceased--came to me and said We need to 
have you on the school board and I said 
Absolutely not I was working out at UCLA at 
the time with the Allied Health Professions 
Project and I dearly loved what I was doing out 
there and I didn t want to have anything to do 
with politics We had just gotten Yvonne Watson 
Brathwaite Burke elected and that was good enough 
for me Two years later they sent another friend 
who said You know I have a buddy on the school 
board and he wants to talk with you would you go 
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down and talk with him 7 And I said Sure I'11 

go and talk with him so I did 

Now just so I'm sure this is 1973 7 

Yeah And I went down and I talked with Richard 

Ferraro 

Right 

and I told you what he said 

Uh-huh 

And when we finished he said One condition you 
have to change your registration and I said No 
way It was like throwing down the gauntlet So 
I left his office and I went down and filed I 
was going to run on my own I didn't tell a soul 
Let me just interrupt you for a second because 
I'm curious--pardon my naivete--I don't really 
understand why he would want you to run 
Because he ran as a team with Dr Donald 
Newman 

Who is also conservative 

Very conservative And they ran on a very 
conservative ticket for the school board Really 
they ran against integration they ran for 
corporal punishment you know on all the 
conservative issues in education When Dr Don 
Newman was elected and in representing this large 
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district he saw the need to do certain things and 
to move away from such a conservative approach and 
to really tend to some issues that would benefit 
minority children and would relieve some of the 
overcrowding that would get some of those 
youngsters bused into schools that would give them 
some space He just changed his principles and 
policies and became more open to the 
recommendations and was listening to the people 
Believe me there were parents and community 
activists coming to that board He was a doctor 
and he would accompany the teams to their various 
games He was on the field with them and he 

started to see life a little bit differently And 

it was very difficult with a growing minority 
population to support policies that would work 
against their progress So he started to change 
and Richard Ferraro didn't like that I’m sure he 
thought Let me go after somebody that might be 
able to beat him Because it was the beginning 
of the women’s movement—the feminist movement— 
they were seeking women of color He was able to 
realize what was going to be coming down the 
track I am sure he thought Let me get to her 

first and see if I can get her to knock him off 
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Now why would you come to his attention in 
particular do you know? 

Because I was active in the community and I was 
out at UCLA heading up a program 
OK 

There were some good friends of mine my mentors 
and one or two of them were Republicans and part 
of a small Republican clique who said We’re 
going to go after her and see if we can make her a 
Republican 

OK Let me backtrack for a second You mentioned 
Yvonne Brathwaite Burke Did you work on her 
election* 7 
Campaign 

Campaign excuse me So that was prior to 1971— 

I don't have the year that she was elected 
Yes' I can't remember the year but she was the 
first African American woman m the California 
legislature 

Right So you had worked on the campaign for her 
Right we worked in the office licked stamps and 
stuffed envelopes that kind of thing 
Was that your first experience working on a 
campaign* 7 

As actively as I did but I worked on other 
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campaigns kind of indirectly 

Anyway you said you felt like this was throwing 
down the gauntlet in terms of asking you to become 
a Republican 

Yes and see it was a nonpartisan race The 
school board race is nonpartisan but they saw this 
as a way to start bringing minorities into the 
Republican party which has always been very 
conservative And I thought How dare he 9 
That’s an insult They stood for everything I 
opposed--and they still do 

Well why else did you want to run for the board? 

I did not want to run I did not want to get into 
the political arena I had no desire but I was 
being pushed I like now to tell people I've 

been drafted And because of those who mentored 
me I became active There was a Democratic 

club and they used to meet every Saturday night-- 
the DMVs the Democratic Minority Volunteers is 
what they called themselves--right over here on 
Western [Avenue] They would have spaghetti 
dinners to raise funds Vaino [H ] Spencer and a 
whole group of very politically active women and 
men were my mentors I was much younger than they 
but I was very involved in sorority and community 
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activities and all And I was a teacher an 
educator and then I became a program director— 
you know I kept moving up—so they decided they 
were going to put me out front in the political 
arena so they kept the pressure on The 
opportunity arose when Richard Ferraro told me 
what could be I thought to myself Why don’t I 
do this and do it on my own for my own reasons? 

It became a challenge as I said like throwing 
down the gauntlet So I went down and I filed I 
was scared to death 
Were you 9 

Shivering m my boots Am I going to take this 
on 9 Teachers are cloistered in a classroom In a 
school we're protected I was going to step out 
into this fierce arena where you become a target 
and where people are throwing these missiles at 
you all the time Do I really want this 9 Can I 
do it 9 Can I articulate the issues 9 Will I be 
able to raise the money 9 All those thoughts come 
crashing down on you You can ask anyone who gets 
into this You’ve got to really have the guts to 
put that blatantly 

Well after you signed up—or filed I should say-- 
what did you do next 9 


YATES 
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Well I told you a good friend came through the 
door and I told him I was going to run And X 
told you how he responded Had he responded any 
other way I wouldn't be sitting here talking to 
you today 

Remind me who is this 7 

Tom Stewart He just happened to come by and I 
said 1 Tom I went down and filed today And his 

words to me were Oh we just have to get you 
elected If he had said Why 7 Do you have any 
money do you have any support 7 I would have 
said No 1 I’m not going to go back and I'm not 
going to run He said This is what we're going 
to have to do and he started laying it out that 
day He said I'm going to make you an 
appointment with this person and the other and 
we worked together And I told you he was 
murdered 

Oh no I didn't know that 

Tom became my informal campaign director and I got 
a friend who had a real estate and tax office 
right down here on Vernon [Avenue] to let us use 
his office after working hours on Tuesday nights 
We'd all come together--like a steering committee-- 
with family and friends Tom would set the agenda 
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and we would talk about what needed to be done 
He said I'm going to set you up with this 
appointment and that appointment We need to do 
this we need to get an office and 1 We 

would meet there and I kept telling my friends 
and they would come I called on childhood 
friends and they thought that the school board was 
a perfect fit for me but I was not sure it was 
I really didn't want to do it but I was already 
in it We got petitions signed but still no 
office Finally a good friend of mine in real 
estate went around and found a little office you 
can see it from here We paid $100 a month rent 
And she said If I don't do anything else what 
I'm going to do today is find you an office and 
she found this office We went m there and my 
sister's good friend Alice [Beckwith] said 
Well listen I'll come m and volunteer as the 
office manager and my sister said OK I'll do 
fund-raising So we put it together It 

was a like a little family kitchen cabinet 

And we decided we would have parties on 
Friday nights to raise funds We would do it in 
someone's home up here m the hills and we would 
charge $1 admission--$l per drink It would be a 
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TGIF So all these young women would come--they 
became my following They followed because of all 
the young men who were coming We’d have three to 
five hundred people and make $300 to $500 that 
was used to pay the rent print brochures for the 
next party and that's how we raised our money 

I'll never forget Willard [H ] Murray [Jr ] 
who later became an assemblyman—now former— 
taking me over to a place called [Jerry's] Flying 
Fox [Restaurant] and for four hours haranguing me 
about running What do you mean getting in this 
race' How much money do you have' Who's going to 
run your campaign’ How are you going to 
And he just raked me over the coals I just 
wanted to say I'm not going to run But then I 
thought I m not going to let him browbeat me 
like this I said I might not have $1000 but 
I've got a thousand people with $1 I've got five 
hundred people that are coming to the parties with 
$1 And he said It takes so much for every vote 
you get 1 I’ve got 280 000 votes That’s 
supposed to cost somewhere around $280 000 I 
spent $16 000 on the primary and $40 000 in the 
general I've never spent a lot of money on my 
campaigns except the one for supervisor But 
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that's how we got started 

Then Tom came to me and said You need a 
little more name recognition around Manual Arts 
High School So I'm going get Mrs [ ] 

Netterville —who was a community leader— to give 
you a party And he set it up down the street 
from her house at her daughter's home 

That day we had several things we had to do 
before we got to the party I was out of sorts 
that whole day It seemed nothing went right I 
was just feeling so down My campaign manager 
used to always say that the candidate's measure of 
the way the campaign is going is from the last 
room she's in and believe me every room I was 
m they were either not pronouncing my name 
clearly or weren't letting people know I was 
running for the board I didn't feel right 

and I didn t want to go to the party I called 
there and my sister Barbara answered She said 
The place is packed there's a guy here with a 
big check they're all waiting for you My 
cousin was driving me taking a different route 
I said Go this route He said I know how to 

get there I used to drive a cab I said I 

know how to get there because I used to you know 
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drive the city Anyway we were arguing 

And we get there and I see my other cousin 
Eddie hanging out at the door talking to some 
men and they're standing out and he's on the 
inside and they're not making a move to go in I 
thought that was a little strange So we go down 
the driveway and we go m Mrs Netterville meets 
us takes us into her daughter's bedroom She 
starts looking out the windows and said You 
know anytime I have something I check to see 
everything is secure You just sit here until we 
come and get you 

So I did and I just kind of got myself 
together I then walked into the room and Tom was 
there and he said Boy do you look uptight I 
said Oh Tom I'm tired He said I 11 tell 
you what let's dance —they had some good music— 
'and you can relax And then as soon as we've 
finished I'm going to have you stand in that 
chair you make your speech this guy's going to 
give you a check and you can leave 

When I looked at him I just saw an aura 
around him I thought he looked so tired He had 
been working m my behalf night and day He was 


the black education commissioner He had told me 
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a couple of weeks before that his life had been 
threatened He was at my home and he said 
somebody had threatened his life I didn’t pay 
any attention to it We found ourselves 
whispering about it m the car and I said Why 
are we whispering? It's only us here But 
anyway he stepped me up on a chair and I spoke 
and a guy came up and gave me a check for $200 
Oh that was the largest donation that we'd ever 
received 1 

And about one thirty in the morning I left to 
go home And right after that they counted up 
all the money at the door and then Tom left When 
he left he went across to get in his car and Mrs 
Netterville went to check on her house down the 
street She heard someone call her name and 
looked around and she thought Oh that's 
strange those three cars are gone And I thought 
it was Tom but he's gone My sister then left 
about three o'clock They cleaned up and Willard 
Murray was also there at the door Alice 
Beckwith my sister Barbara and Renee Anderson 
counted the money and my sister took the money 
with her 

So the next day I was m a parade and we had 
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planned a big fund-raiser out at Nancy Wilson's 
But Nancy's brother had died that Tuesday—she 
didn't cancel until that Thursday--and our event 
was on Saturday so it didn't give us time to get 
the word out that it had to be moved We sent out 
five thousand invitations Nate Holden found us a 
house in Rolling Hills a doctor's home so all 
the staff had gone to set up there and to go to 
the entrance of Palos Verdes Estates to head off 
anyone that might be going to Nancy's I was 

campaigning and there was no one at the office 

And I was dressed in black and I never wore 
black to campaign I wear very little black 
during the day unless I have something really 
important I just don't do it As a 

teacher you don't wear black m the classroom 
Oh I see 

That's where that came from But I don't know I 
was in a black mood so I put it on I even came 
back and changed into black and we went out to 
Palos Verdes--to Rolling Hills--at five o'clock 
I was standing there talking to Norma Johnson 
just like it happened today and the telephone 
rang when the band was setting up and oh the 


hors d'oeuvres were beautiful and the house was 
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beautiful and we were just feeling so good While 
I was talking to her they called her to the 
phone She goes and comes back and they call her 
again I said to her Norma you really are 
popular today 1 And she goes through one of those 
doors that swings She then starts to scream 
Ha 1 Ah 1 Tom was killed 1 And I didn't believe 
it so we all hit the door at the same time I 
said 'Give me the phone 1 And I pulled the phone 
out of her hands and they said they found Tom 
shot three times and he's dead I almost hit the 
floor Everything stopped 

They ushered us into the maid's quarters in 
the back of the house I'11 never forget I was 
just hysterical First time I was ever given a 
tranquilizer We were all three of us my 

sister Barbara and my sister's good friend 
Alice and myself were all given tranquilizers 
Our guests had to park m the school parking lot 
and there was a shuttle to bring them up because 
they won't let you park on the street So when we 
got that news I had to get the cars up on the 
hill to take me because the family had been 
looking for me This was five o clock and they'd 
been looking for me since noon He was shot 
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sometime around three or four in the morning 
after he left the house He was found near 
Seventy-fifth [Street] and Normandie He lived 
off of Fairfax [Avenue] and Venice [Boulevard] 

His car was found in the wrong direction He was 
found in his car The car was stopped m towards 
the curb There was no identification on him 
But when they opened up the trunk they found his 
wallet Then they had to run him through and 
they didn’t identify him until noon They got to 
the family and they were looking for me Nobody 
was at the office or at home 

That was really one of the most trying 
situations of my life I tried to figure out why 
that happened I guess it was to toughen me up 
for what was ahead 

Did you ever find out who killed him' 7 
Never And it was at the same time Tom Bradley 
was elected Tom Stewart was a good friend of Tom 
Bradley's—an activist and his father was the 
bishop of the Church of God in Christ We were 
schoolmates I used to go over to his house and 
study Anyway the mayor put special detectives 
on Tom's murder case and after 156 people were 
questioned they never found who did it We had 
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three men come m and sign in but they put down 
fictitious names and addresses We feel it was a 
contract hit because they came m from nowhere 
My sister saw them In fact the police kept my 
sister Willard and everybody sitting at the 
sign-m table in protective custody They did a 
composite drawing they sent it out But 

they were never seen again 
These are the men that you saw at Mrs 
Netterville's 
On the porch 

that your cousin was talking to you said 9 
Yeah and apparently they were asking for Tom 
Stewart and my cousin was telling them that Tom 
wasn’t there Tom must have come in but they 
didn't know who Tom was But they did sign in 
They stood out in the crowd because they wore 
heavy overcoats You know nobody comes to a 
party here in overcoats and felt hats They 
looked like guys out of Chicago They were all 
clean shaven They didn't know anyone at the 
party Alice saw Tom talking with the three men 
on the porch 

Oh I see Did you ever find out who had 


threatened him 9 
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[shakes head no ] But afterwards You 

know I get threats--I got one 125 death threats 
when I was on the school board And of course I 
was dealing with busing and all those 
controversial issues But you know we were so 
used to being threatened by our opposition so 
when Tom said [his] life had been threatened I 
didn't pay much attention But afterwards’ 

Of course 

That's what he was trying to tell us two weeks 
before he was killed We never found We 

did fund-raisers for the family He had three 
children was taking care of his sister's 
daughter buying a home buying a car you know 
the typical middle-class family 
That's difficult 

But that was a real shock It was so traumatic I 
thought I couldn't go on Everything that 
happened after that was even worse 
How so 7 
Well I 

For chronology's sake now when did this happen 7 
It was prior to the election that I lost so it 
must have been '73 
Well the election was ’73 
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so *75 So this was I think it was 

'72 It's all a matter of record so I just have 
to go back and be sure I 11 tell you about the 
events and we can put the dates on them later 

YATES OK terrific But you said it got worse after 

that 9 

WATSON This was just prior to the election that I lost 
against Don Newman And I wanted to quit that 
night We were having a breakfast at David 
Cunningham's house We always had these midnight 
breakfasts to raise funds And I'11 never forget 
Chappie Chappell pulled me up by the collar and 
said If you’re going to be in this game you’ve 
got to be tough You go out and campaign now and 
grieve later Tom was working for you you get 
out and work and win for him And so with my 
eyes puffy with tears and so on I went out They 
moved my cousin and his friend who were in police 
training into my home for my protection because 
they had permits to carry guns 

The next morning I had to speak m several 
different places I remember getting up and 
throwing something on and putting my dark glasses 
on My first stop was at the Wilfandel House I 
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said Last night my dear friend was killed and a 
tear started to drop from underneath my glasses 
It just came down automatically and those women 
just started writing checks [Laughter] And I 
said Tom Stewart was killed and he was an 
educator and we went to UCLA together and he was 
running my campaign and he was working on behalf of 
children and so on Oh boy* They just 
And I didn’t intend to campaign on that I was just 
telling what happened 

So I got around to Pepperdme [University] on 
Vermont [Avenue] and Tom Bradley was out in the 
hall I said Tom I just hardly can make it 
here today And I said You heard about Tom 
Stewart being killed last night 9 ' And he said 
What' And I never saw him He was 

standing up against the wall he slid down like a 
piece of spaghetti down the wall And then 
pulled himself up straight as an arrow and 
walked on in the room—it was something that the 
councilman [Gilbert W ] Gil Lindsay was having 
And he went in there and he said Last night an 
educational leader m this city was murdered Tom 
Stewart And everybody gave a gasp and all and 


Tom raised his head stiffened his back and went 
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on and told them what he had to and then he left 
just straight as an arrow--self-control and 
discipline And I looked at that and I said 
That’s it Self-control and discipline You’ve 
got to be the master of who you are 

It was a real rough week because I was still 
working for the state I was in charge of the 
statewide competition in nursing and that Saturday 
of Tom's funeral was the day our students were 
going to be in the statewide contest for nursing 
skills I said Now how am I going to work this 
out 7 You’ve got to do it very deliberately plan 
it well and make it work And they wanted me to 
speak at Tom's funeral Tom and I were so close 
that I wouldn't dare miss that funeral And I’m 
still working for the state and all these young 
kids are depending on me to get them in and all 
that 

So I worked with the campus representative 
and sent her all the testing materials I told 
them I would have to go down there get it 
started but I couldn't stay because I had to do 
this funeral And I had gotten everything done m 
advance gone out there met with her—it was in 
Cerritos--and I programmed my cousin And 
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that morning when I got up I could not find him 
anywhere He had my car he had all the tickets— 
the meal tickets for the students--all the testing 
kits everything And I couldn’t find him 

I'm telling you if my psychology ever worked 
it was working then I said Are you going to 
fall apart' 7 This was Tom’s funeral and 
everything had to be timed like this No 

car I called Alice who was running I 

said Find him She said I’ll start with the 
morgues first emergency rooms I said Just 

find him I called my sister and said I can’t 

find Dickie he’s got everything So I didn’t 
panic I went next door and I said to my neighbor 
I need your car She didn’t say a word she 
just gave me the key 

I sped down to Cerritos and when I got there 
I found the representative and I told her I 
don’t have the list I don’t have the meal 
tickets I don’t have the testing kits She 
said Don’t worry I’ll take care of it I made 
a copy of the test and we’ll just read the 
various questions out to them and they had to do 
certain [other] things And then the person who 
was going to go and handle it she called me and 
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said she couldn't get there until later in the 
afternoon Everything that could have gone wrong 
did So I went to the statewide director and I 

said X must leave—I don't have this I don't 

have that My best friend is being buried today 
and I have to speak at the funeral And this is 
all like at seven o'clock in the morning And he 
looked at me he didn't ask any questions he 
said We'll take care of it 

And I got back in the car and when I drove 
up in front of the house the hearse and the 
limousines were waiting with the doors open I 
parked my car jumped in went with the family 
marched down with the family sat with them got 
up and spoke--and I had written a poem about Tom 
I rode back with them to the house for 
the repast and about two thirty in the afternoon 
I called and they said We found him we're 
sending him He said he had gone by a cousin's 
and had to rush her to the hospital And I said 
to him Don't give me an excuse no excuse is 
necessary When we buried Tom you died As far 
as I'm concerned you're dead ' And he started to 
say And I said When I really needed you 


you weren’t there You are supposed to be 
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protecting me and driving me And you had all the 
information I needed in the car you didn't even 
bother to call to let me know You don't know 
what kind of panic you sent me through 1 

But I really learned a lesson I learned 
that at a time of great trauma and adversity you 
have to rise above it and get strong you have to 
think your way out of it you cannot collapse in 
the calamity You’ve got to go above and figure 
out what we do next And then you just have to 
control yourself I said you can't collapse you 
can't cry you can't go to pieces you gotta do 
what you have to do The state's depending on you 
to do that the family's depending you to do this 
And then I've got people out there depending on 
me to win that election 

And I just cut my cousin off I didn't speak 
to him for a good ten years I didn't want to 
have anything to do with him I still don't have 
a good relationship because everything had to 
work and I had really pounded it—I thought--home 
And he's not a very stable person anyway 

But I got through that and it was really a 
test of my mettle Whether I could take this 
that was really a test And that's what I 
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saw it as I didn't know at the time that it was 
a test I look back on it but I was just trying 
to be You were trying to make me stronger 

And I will never get over the trauma of Tom's 
death but I've dealt with it and I controlled my 
emotions It wasn't until I went home with one of 
my friends at UCLA to Guam for the summer And 
coming back I was looking out of the window and 
I saw Tom's face you know in the clouds and I 
just broke down then I said 'Well I've held it 
until this time So that really gave me what I 
needed to go on and win And I went ahead 
through a lot of adversity I didn't win that 
race but I stayed in that mode for two years and 
we walked into an open seat and I got over 80 
percent of the vote district-wide 
It sounds very difficult 

It was very very It was a challenge One 

day I'm going to write this because there are 
lessons m it and there were lessons for me 
because I was too soft 

Do you mean in terms of how you campaigned' 7 
No I was too soft in terms of my feelings you 
know You wear it on your sleeve people hurt 
your feelings you want to collapse and how could 
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they do that to me? And I found that this is a 
vicious game and if you're going to stay in it 
you've got to be able to take that And people 
who I thought were my friends and my supporters 
told me no they weren't supporting me they were 
supporting someone [else] How could they say 
that' And I wanted to argue with them Why are 
you supporting her and not But it really 

teaches you how to get out there and you've got to 
fight these people who play games with you They 
didn't want me to run when I first ran because our 
community was focusing on one black candidate and 
that was Arnett Hartsfield I mentioned that to 
you 

Right I remember And when you say they didn't 
want you to run who were you referring to' 7 
It was Bishop Brookins it was the leadership it 
was the Mervyn Dymallys and these were your 
powerful leaders during that time What they 
decided after Jim Jones left the board [was] 
that the next time a seat was open that all the 
resources of our community would go behind a 
single candidate that we would not scatter 
ourselves and try to get all these other seats 
And I couldn't understand that I said I'm not 
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running for his seat I’m running for this seat 
Nope all our resources are going here Well he 
didn’t win And I ran my own campaign and I made 
a very strong showing and caught their attention 
So I had to run and lose to get them to recognize 
me for a win next time 

Right because you did make it through the runoff 
Oh yes I came very close to defeating him and I 
did that completely on my own I paid my dues 
We were up at five in the morning on buses at 
six We were at the opening of factories the 
closing of factories and businesses and shopping 
malls and food stores and everyplace where there 
were people I even went out to the [San 
Fernando] Valley on a truth squad and you know 
BUSTOP people and then our truth squad And we 
were trying to de-vilify our children and our 
schools They made villains out of us and they 
described us as villains 
Now you're talking 
The BUSTOP people 

This is a little bit later then time wise 9 
But that was all part of it And we had to go 
everywhere and everyplace I was warned by 
someone not to go into the Valley She said 
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They don't even want me as a white woman out of 
the kitchen But I went anyway and it seemed 
that education of children transcends a lot of 
other things They didn't care that I was black 
they cared about my commitment and the issues that 
they cared about so I got a lot of support from 
the women out there I was an educator I 

was in the district as a teacher and as a school 
counselor a child welfare and attendance worker 
and a school psychologist I had some background 
m the district And my name was getting out 
there but I had to promote and get name ID in 
quarters where I'd never been before 
Well you mentioned these key figures m terms of 
black support or support from the community and 
how they didn't support you in the first election 
which was '73 And then they did support you when 
you ran in '75 is that correct 0 
That's correct 

Did this strategy continue of only supporting one 
black candidate 0 

Well at that point there were other blacks 
There were thirty-six people running in the race 
that I won and one was Rita Walters who really 
thought she had the lock on it When I won the 
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primary she was very very feisty and non- 
supportive But I was the only thing out there 
when it came to the general so they had no 
choice The other woman was an antebellum very 
bigoted and narrow-minded southern belle 
Is this Dolly Swift you're talking about 9 
Dolly Swift 

Who became your main opponent right in the race 9 
She was The two of us were the two running and I 
got more votes than her but she thought she could 
overcome it because I was black and she was white 
We beat her in every single precinct in the 
district 710 square miles 

You mentioned that you had to campaign throughout 
the whole district even though it was for a 
specific seat 

Right we did not have designated areas we just 
had seats one to seven 

Then number didn't identify you with any 
geographical area 9 
It was just a seat number 
OK 

And so I went everywhere down to the harbor and 
everywhere there was to go Dolly was so 
antiquated though She was a little prim proper 
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trim little woman—every hair in place red 
white and blue So I started wearing red white 
and blue And she was just ah* She believed in 
corporal punishment she believed in the 
separation of the sexes We were moving--Los 
Angeles was moving—no one wanted to hear that 
What did you do differently in the race in 1975 
compared to the previous one that you had lost? 

I had more name ID and more support that's the 
only thing We were out there You see in the 
beginning I didn't have all the community I 
needed behind me because they were supporting 
Arnett Hartsfield But I came very close because 

I was getting the word out and my concerns about 
what was happening in education We continued 
doing what we did but then in the second race I 
had that broad support that I didn't have in the 
first And not only did I have the support 
Like Mervyn Dymally he said When I give you my 
name as an endorsement that means people money 
resources And press And mail And then I had 
all of that--more money We still didn't have to 
spend more than $60 000 

Well is there anything else you want to add about 
that campaign before we move on to talking about 


YATES 
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actually serving on the board? 

It was one of the most difficult one of the most 
exhausting—because there was no sleep and you 
just kept going like a whirling dervish You had 
to really prove yourself to people I had to let 
them know I could transcend the color of my skin 
and identify with their concerns and their needs 
So I would go everywhere and if I had two people 
in the room I made the second X would talk 
about their concerns and I had them down pretty 
good at that time district-wide 
What were the main concerns at that point 7 
Quality education Even then securing 

campuses--it was just beginning that time the 
violence Busing was not an issue integration 
was not an issue then 

But hadn t it been an issue previously 7 

But it wasn’t then It had been but it wasn't 

then 

But it wasn't at that point 

It wasn't in the headlines We didn't have the 
court mandate it wasn't a reality The Crawford 
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not an issue And we were talking about reading 
skills and dropouts the quality of education 
overcrowding Those were the issues at that time 
and the broad expanse of the district and how to 
get the attention of the board in the area And I 
said to them What I would like to do is 
institute a program where we would have board 
meetings out in the various areas and we did 
that 

YATES So that hadn’t been done before 

WATSON That had not been done before and they liked 

that You know the secessionists now are talking 
about not only seceding from the city but 
seceding from the district And they said the 
center of the political arena is too far away 
We're m the Valley it’s all downtown—city 
council on the hill from the school board And 
they felt that their problems were being ignored 
So I talked about bringing the board out to you 


1 Crawford v Board of Education of Los Angeles, 
17 Cal 3rd 280 (1976) 


2 The case was filed in 1963 
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and that's what we did we T d have board meetings 
And then I also instituted a policy where on 
a certain day like a Tuesday my door was open 
You didn’t have to have an appointment You come 
in and give someone your name they'd put it on a 
card and they'd send that card in And I'd spend 
about five or ten minutes—that card would come 
m give me the person's name what they were 
concerned about And we'd do that all day long 
You talked to them'? 

Yeah and they liked that it opened all this up 
So I didn't do anything different in the second 
election that I didn't do in the first It's just 
that I had more support and better name 
identification I had been on the ballot and 
people had voted for me so the second time 
That helped 
It surely did 

Well you began your term on July 1 1975 

Kathleen Brown Rice also started then correct 7 
And I was wondering what did you hope to 
accomplish once you were on the board 7 
What I wanted to do was be sure that policies were 
initiated from that board that would improve the 
educational quality in every area of the district 
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but particularly in the disadvantaged areas We 
had three different levels of education in this 
school district excellent medium and poor 
And the poor educational programs were in the 
poorest economic areas And that's where you 
found your Hispanics your blacks and maybe 
your Not so much the Asians So I went on 

to improve the quality of education for all 
children to be sure our campuses were secure and 
were free of violence These issues they really 
resonated with the people 

And then as soon as Kathleen and I got on 
that board then the decree came down and we had 
to start integrating and we had to develop a plan 
It was m two steps first you desegregate and 
then you integrate And that was what I wrote my 
dissertation on so 

Right Well once you were on the board or maybe 
I should say after you had been on for a little 
while how did the reality of being on there 
compare to what you had hoped to accomplish' 7 
What I found I saw the disappearance of principle 
and the takeover of politics The whole anti- 
busing movement was political What they didn't 
want is to have their kids brought down into this 
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area and our kids taken out to their area They 
didn't want to upset their political base They 
didn't want to have to be there with as they 
said youngsters who were two years behind 
Teachers came and said they didn’t know how to 
teach youngsters that were two years behind grade 
level And X would say to them 'What kind of 
credential do you have--general elementary or 
general secondary 9 Does it say that you can only 
teach children at grade level or does it say 
general' 9 And I said How dare you come up to 
this board and say you don t know how to teach 
You better find out Or you better pack up and 
get your paycheck So oh boy the war was on 
then What I saw were board members rather than 
sticking to the principle that we owe a quality 
education to every child within our care started 
separating out We got the busing-ites and the 
anti-busmg-ites 

So it sounds like this particular issue became 
divisive m how the board was functioning 
Very very very 
It brought everything to a head 

And then some of the members that you 
thought would be supporters of busing flaked out 
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on us because they felt there was a political 
price to pay Started to separate the Republicans 
from the Democrats 

Even though it's a nonpartisan board 
Nonpartisan board Children are not partisan but 
the issue became partisan And rather than stand 
on principle and what's best we saw all kinds of 
games being played with board members and staff 
And then the court case began and I became an 
intervener in that case I mentioned that to you 
before 

I believe the mandate came down m 
June 26 1976 Almost a year after we were sworn 

m but it looked like it was just a day And 
Kathleen joined with Howard Miller to bring the 
first anti-busing resolution I told you about 
Ten days later we turned it around with the help 
of her father [Edmund G Pat Brown Sr ] 

Just for context's sake Howard Miller came onto 
the board as an appointment right 7 
As an appointee He took Don Newman's place when 
Don Newman died I think he died around 
Was it September 7 

I may have the date someplace Anyway 
It was the first time a member ever died m 
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office And we didn't know what to do So we 
contacted I think it was the city council 
because they had had a death and we said What 
did you do^ So we developed a process and we put 
the word out that there would be an appointment 
and so on and we had over three hundred 
applications that I read every word in them And 
we had some really outstanding people who wanted 
to be on the board 

And Howard Miller was the chosen person 
because he did the Advocate on Channel 28 the 
Legal Advocate and was well-known spoke well 
And the Jewish community said It's time now 
because we've been a great supporter of the 
district and it's time that we have our 
representative So the members of SCLC [Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference] John Mack and 
Garnett Henning who s now bishop m the AME 
[First African Methodist Episcopal] Church they 
all walked the halls and said We would like to 
see Howard Miller and Howard Miller got the 
number of votes necessary and became the new board 
member And the day that he was seated was the 
day that he and Kathleen joined together and 
brought through that resolution 
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WATSON It happened that quickly We were having a 

reception on the lawn for Howard Miller and she 
was telling me afterwards that she and Howard were 
going to join and do this resolution And they 
did 

YATES Hold on a second we're right at the end I want 

to put in a new tape 
[End Tape 3 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

YATES OK You were talking about Howard Miller's 

appointment to the board and this resolution and 
of course the first thing that comes to mind is 
how did they come up with a resolution so quickly? 
WATSON Howard was responding to what was going on m the 
Valley He was appointed and would have to run 
so he was trying to cover his political back by 
showing that he wasn't going to bus the kids You 
see it became a real divisive issue at that 
point Kathleen s brother was governor at the 
time--[Edmund G ] Jerry [Brown Jr ]—and he 
wasn't a supporter of busing and neither was 
Kathleen So they hooked up together 

Well that became the big national issue in 
the civil rights movement as you know and these 
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are all SCLC and [Los Angeles] Urban League and 
NAACP [National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People] members who walked the halls for 
Howard I asked them not to do it let me show 
the language to the civil rights community and see 
if we can change some words and amend it a bit so 
it wouldn't put them out as the opponents of what 
we were trying to do And of course they didn't 
wait to do that they went ahead and introduced it 
and it was a shock 

Explain what the resolution stated 
Well it said in terms of integrating the school 
district and there were several whereas-es 
And then the bottom Whereas or Resolved was 
that And any kind of mandatory busing will be 
prohibited in the L A Unified School District 
Well there's no way to integrate our school 
district unless we bus the kids And we were 
talking about two-way busing it was all right to 
send our kids out there to the Valley but they 
weren't going to bring kids in And that was the 
main thing so when that hit pandemonium occurred 
I'll never forget David Cunningham Garnett 
Henning—there was a whole lineup--[Robert] Bob 
Farrell of all people coming down speaking 
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against the resolution and speaking to Kathleen 
Brown Rice and Howard Miller and how they had 
double-crossed reneged stabbed us m the back 
you name it And they told the story about 
walking the halls promoting him as the board 
member and 'Kathy how we campaigned for you " I 
drove her myself around so that put a sour taste 
m my mouth I did not support Kathy when she 
first ran in the primary as governor I supported 
John [R ] Garamendi because I remembered that 
And I asked her begged her not to do it I'm the 
one that would drive her into the black community 
and say She's our friend Of course everybody 
supported her brother and he would turn around and 
turn his head the other way 

Did you know about her stance on busing at that 
point 9 I assume not Because it wasn't an issue 
at that point this didn t come up 9 
No It wasn't an issue We were all supporting 
the integration of our schools She just didn't 
want mandatory busing—she didn't want her 
children bused I didn't know and it came as a 
real shock And it was a real double-cross 
Well explain then how the process played out 


after that resolution was introduced 
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churches—we plotted out a strategy How can we 
undo what's been done on the board? And I tell 
you Julian Nava was not a friend Dr [Robert 
L ] Docter myself and Even Bobbi Fiedler 

got herself elected to the board She was the 
founder of BUSTOP And we're good friends now 
But the board had changed and that's what I was 
looking at in terms of governance 
YATES This is your dissertation 1 you're talking about 

WATSON Yes And I was really looking at could we really 
govern as seven people and as only one minority in 
the face of a court mandate? Could we really 
stick to the principles of quality education or 
will the politics overcome 9 Is it the haves 
those people who are homeowners who abandoned 
urban areas and moved out to newly developed areas 
and are seeing the urban areas as hellholes of 
degradation with all black students and Hispanic 
students in them 9 


1 Diane E Watson The Effects of the 
Desegregation Controversy on Trustee Governance in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District (1975-1980) (Ph D diss 

Claremont Graduate School 1987) 
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So this became the issue and we had to think 
beyond busing What does this reaction to busing 
mean 9 And I was looking at it on a broader scope 
and a broader way the white flight issue And 
we saw white flight here All up In these hills 
people fled as soon as people of color started 
moving in [These were] professionals who had 
the income to be able to buy these houses which 
were really inexpensive then but were expensive 
in terms of income And we saw people just 
fleeing We saw them go out to the suburbs and to 
the Valley They were saying We don't want any 
of you out here and we're not going to come back 
in there 

So it became very racist to me and I 
was seeing the people who ran for better edu¬ 
cation There was a committee called ABC 1 

What was it 9 Americans for Better something 9 The 
ABC committees There was always better education 
thrown m there And I *m saying Can they 
overlook their prejudices and their bigotry and 
their intolerance and look at what children need 9 
And that was my question Can an elected board 
that's elected district-wide most of them from 
the Valley the Westside and so on--the more 
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affluent areas—really govern at a time of 
integration'* Can they put aside their political 
views and look at principles'* That's what really 
concerned me And I saw them turn around I saw 
Kathleen go the political route I saw Howard 
Miller Bobbi Fielder came in the only one 

that stood firmly Even Julian Nava sold out 
So what we did was we put together a 111- 
person committee to develop a framework for 
desegregating and integrating our schools 
Is this the Citizen's Advisory Council on Student 
Integration** 

I think we called it the council ' at that time 
yes 

I saw one place that said council and I think 

another said committee 

Committee yes it was 111 people 

And I was going to ask you how that fits into 

And there is a title and we can check back in the 

records 

So it's 

L A Unified in its public relations department 
will have that historical information 
But explain again—so how did this came about 9 
The board decided after we killed the resolution 
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to change it and I wrote the language to change 
it We said integrate and whatever means that 
the board can agree upon to reach the goal of full 
integration We didn’t put any prohibitory 
language in--that's how we dealt with it—but we 
knew what that meant Then there was S C A 2 
which was Alan Robbins's bill to prohibit any 
mandatory busing That became law 

The board decided to put together a 
community-wide committee of people that had a 
stake m the district—stakeholders—to come up 
and suggest to us Westsiders people from 

the Valley people from the inner city from the 
east side and all around Each one of us could 
bring in a certain number of names and justify why 
we were presenting those names So this committee 
was to come together and have discussions and come 
m with recommendations on how we could integrate 
the district Well halfway through we found out 
that there was a great amount--and one of the 
people was Jackie Goldberg And we heard 

that they were going to come up with a plan to bus 
children both ways which I was always pushing for 
because I felt that to truly integrate our schools 
that we needed to be sure that the mix was not 
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only in schools out in the Valley but in schools 
m the inner city How in the world were 
youngsters going to live with white youngsters if 
they're in ghettoes one-ethnic ghettoes 7 And we 
really have to learn to live together Of course 
Bobbi Fielder's group painted all of our inner 
city schools as seats of violence And that's how 
this whole district You know we were not 

South Central until 1992 We were never 
considered South Central this was West Los 
Angeles 

So you said about halfway through you found 
out 

Well the word was coming out that they were going 
to make these strong recommendations I'11 never 
forget going into executive session just before 
they were to present their recommendations--their 
report And Julian Nava was board president at 
the time and he said We're going to reject this 
out of hand because we're not going to support 
mandatory busing He was very conservative I 
could get along better with Bobbi Fielder 
Because Bobbi was This was her position 

You knew what her position was 

Correct And she was vocal with it all the time— 
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highly publicized The people like Julian 

Nava who should have been a natural ally was 
saying to me Stop presenting these resolutions 
and doing all this you cast a shadow over me I 
said Look I was elected by the people who 
elected me and you were elected So you do what 
you have to do and I'll do what I have to do How 
dare you’ And I saw attitudes changing and I saw 
them abandoning their principles I saw them 
playing the political game and I said They're 
playing with our children's lives so I became 
very disillusioned 

Then I saw the staff—the administrative 
staff--uneasy about forcing busing and so they 
developed mechanisms to slow the train down I 
used to say Let's put our kids on trains 
Nobody's against 'training ' they're just against 
busing 

How did they slow things down* 7 

Well what they did is they went out and they 

said We have to form a values tree and we have 

to give a contract to USC to do research we have 

to interview all of these administrative staff 

principals and teachers and you know just 

We didn't need to do that And then we had to 
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take the racial and ethnic surveys and each member 
on the school board had to be interviewed by this 
team that came out from USC and I’m saying why do 
we need all that? We have the demographics we 
know the numbers Let's just go ahead and commit 
to integrating Now how are we going to 
integrate if all of your Hispanics are over there 
and your blacks are over here and your whites are 
over here 9 How do you make them mix 9 
So what happened when the council did submit its 
proposal 9 

It was rejected They had the votes and it was 
rejected And that’s when we went on the warpath 
and out of that grew the court case The board 
rejected it So it was a battle that is still 
ongoing We just had to give it up because 
pretty soon all the whites ran and there was 
really no integration possible We can integrate 
Hispanics and blacks but they were in the same 
schools anyway—and Asians And that's not what 
we were talking about because at that time whites 
were still 
[Interruption] 

OK we just had a brief interruption You were 
talking about you had to give up the fight 
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basically because of what was going on on the 
board 9 

It lasted so long we were m the courts so long 
I left office and so did Bobbi Fielder and we 
finally agreed that we had won Our district was 
already integrated It was kind of You 

know we ran out of people to integrate--white 
people to integrate They were moving the white 
flight was tremendous people were doing home¬ 
teaching And there s a movement you know to 
secede and it all grew out of that 
You're talking about the San Fernando Valley 9 
Yeah that's all part of it They didn't want to 
have those children out there and they didn't want 
to bring their children in And being all part of 
the district you can move them around when the 
need is We bus maybe even closer to two 

hundred thousand daily now not for integration 
purposes but for classroom space 

Yeah there's the other issue of decreasing space 
Well tell me from early on when you were first 
dealing with this issue until you left or even 
later how did your own opinions of integration 
evolve 9 


WATSON 


I saw the disparities between the various schools 
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and areas in the district I left the classroom 
and went into child welfare and attendance—all my 
cases were over on the east side Later on as a 
school psychologist I went out to the Valley to 
Granada Hills and I saw that the campuses were 
clean the buildings were new the schools were 
beautiful—good education good teachers going on 
Just the opposite the further over the schools 
were repairs weren’t being done schools were 
deteriorating There was a lack of textbooks— 
there wasn't a textbook per child Very little 
parental participation It was like the tale of 
two districts where all the minority kids were 
It was just like that report that came out that 
reversed Plessv v Ferguson Schools were 
divided Where white kids were the schools were 
fine Where black kids and Hispanic kids were 
the schools were deteriorating And the poorer 
teachers The better teachers always went 

west and they went out to the Valley 

So I was committed to giving kids who looked 
like me a fair chance And I said If they're in 
the same classroom they're going to get the 
educational learning that they should get same as 


the other children 


For me it was a real 
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mission I remember coming out of elementary 
school and going into junior high school and they 
talked about diagramming of sentences and we never 
did that Why would these white kids know all 
about that and we were never taught that? So I 
saw that certain things were just not in the 
curriculum m our schools and they should have 
been there 

Well I saw looking through some newspaper 
articles that early on I guess this would be when 
you first ran for the school board and then as 
you mentioned desegregation/integration was an 
issue at one point and then it wasn't and then it 
came up again I noticed that at first it 

looked like you were supporting voluntary busing 
versus later mandatory busing—is that correct' 7 
Uh-huh 

[Interruption] 

I was just checking the tape recorder there I 
was saying just from reading the newspaper 
articles that’s what I noticed and I was wondering 
if you could comment on that 9 

Sure because I thought that we would come to the 
realization and we had parents who were 
progressive and could understand what the goal of 
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integrating was It wasn't so much mixing black 
and white but it was providing opportunities for 
children to learn in the best environments that we 
could offer m this district And that's where I 
was coming from And just with a visual overview 
of what was going on you could see that our 
minority children were all confined in ethnic 
areas that were older and deteriorating And we 
weren't pumping the resources into them like we 
should we weren t putting the best teachers into 
them The teachers were saying I'm scared to go 
over there I don't want to go over there ' So 
you had some of your younger teachers who were not 
as experienced and not as well-prepared as some of 
your more mature experienced teachers--and they 
were out in the nicer areas So I felt that we 
needed to do something about that and I became the 
spokesperson and was very committed being a 
minority myself I felt that we really had 
slighted our minority students for the most part 
and that we had to vow to make a change and a 
change for the best And we still haven't quite 
succeeded in doing that—and the district is 
large But how do we break it up where we don't 
resegregate 9 
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That 1 s right because that has come up before 
about breaking up the district 

I know one member--the member who is xn the seat I 
had originally Barbara Boudreaux—came up with a 
plan but what she failed to see was a larger 
picture And we have historical evidence that 
school districts that are in disadvantaged areas 
or composed of disadvantaged areas failed because 
they don’t have the property tax base to undergird 
the funding for schools And then there is a 
poverty mentality You have to go a greater 
distance to bring children up Poverty conditions 
you m such a way that it conditions you for 
failure and we wanted to condition our children 
for success and opportunity So we have to break 
them out of those areas that confine them we have 
to show them something more than violence and 
heartbreak and pain and suffering And that was 
always my premise for wanting to integrate the 
schools 

So it sounds like at the time when you were 
supporting voluntary busing versus later 
mandatory busing it was because you saw that as 
the appropriate solution 

I thought in the beginning Let’s see who really 


WATSON 
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will get in here and work with us and understand 
what our goal is 

And then it became clear that that wasn’t going to 
work 

It wasn't going to happen like that no way And 
then we didn’t have the support of the board and 
the board wasn't sending the messages to the 
administrative staff to get this done so 
voluntary wasn't going to work They tried to do 
it all—started with transport a child and so on 
That wasn’t going to work 
Well now if you have 

Not to reach the masses in the district 

Now if you have a court mandate to come up 
with a solution or plan but it sounds like you 
were never able to do that on the board at that 
point because 

The board was not committed to doing it 
So how can that happen if it s a court mandate 9 
How can they not come up with a solution 9 
Well they were dragging their feet and they were 
just going to say to the court We can t do it 
And time was running out and pretty soon the white 
flight was making it more and more difficult to 
integrate because people were not only moving 
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into the Valley but moving out of the district 
and they were starting home schools 
So basically things evolved m that fashion 
You were unable to accomplish it 
And it was very disheartening disillusioning 
because I thought the governors of this school 
district would be such that they would take to 
heart what was important and I found out that 
wasn t the case at all They were listening to 
the people who had the money and the resources and 
the contacts against those who were voiceless and 
powerless and that side was winning out 
Well let me ask you from more of a broader 
context from the reading I was doing in preparing 
for the interviews it appears that L A was far 
slower in trying to integrate its schools than 
other parts of California 
By design by design 

as well as the United States and I wanted to 
ask you why do you think that is* 7 
By design because the political clout and the 
money was west The people sitting on that 

board who had to run district-wide and the 
administration who is beholden to the board 
That didn't happen m other parts of California 9 
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WATSON Well they were smaller and they could very 

quickly you know We just have you go to 

school B which is right there It wasn't this 
great distance 

YATES So geography has a lot do with it 

WATSON It had a lot do with it And you know we have a 

major mountain range that separates it You have 
710 square miles you have to deal with we almost 
have six hundred thousand maybe seven hundred 
thousand students At that time it was six 

hundred thousand You had a lot of problems a 
lot of complications—demographic and geographic— 
that weren't the same m other school districts 
that only had a few thousand students We had 
districts as small as less than a thousand 
students They didn't really have a minority 
issue We had districts that didn't have a 
minority child 

But here's L A Unified with all of the 
elements The Hispanic population was growing 
the black population was here--diminishing 
however but here And they were more fearful of 
the blacks than the Hispamcs Hispamcs you 
know were considered white prior to I guess 
the census taken in the 1960s 
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You mean they were considered white how 9 
They were considered white for the census they 
were considered white when you took an ethnic 
survey of the district They still were ethnic 
groups but they were considered white—black and 
then the Asians that's the way it was divided 
It was a black and white issue Busing was a 
black and white issue The Hispanics and Asians 
were not considered in the first case and in 
Crawford it was a black and white issue And 
they're just now coming through 
[Interruption] 

OK well I thought we could now move on to when 
you ran for the state senate if that sounds fine-- 
unless there's anything you want to add about the 
school board 

I can just add it as we go along 

OK Now you mentioned previously that the state 
senate seat--at that point it was the Thirtieth 
Senate District opened up because Nate Holden 
decided to run for Congress 

Yeah he had the senate seat and m fact he was 
in this office 
Oh he was 

And he ran David Cunningham from the city council 
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ran and Julian Dixon from the assembly ran And 
everybody was 

This was Yvonne Brathwaite Burke's seat* 7 
And she was running for attorney general 
So why did you decide to run for the senate? 

Well again this group of supporters who were 
with me all the way sent my campaign manager 
Larry Levine and Larry gave me the scenario He 
said that if Yvonne ran for attorney general it 
meant that Nate would probably run for Congress 
and so on and so forth and You ought to run 
And I said No I just got here on the board and 
I'm in the middle of this battle and the answer is 
'No ' 

So Larry being the clever consultant that he 
is got to my sister and my strong supporters and 
said Now you talk to her So my best friend at 
that time had a brunch--we used to do brunches on 
Sundays kind of a round-robin—and they were all 
there and I looked around that room and I said 
These are some serious folks in here they are 
not just here to have a happy Sunday brunch And 
they said We want you to run for the senate and 
this is what we 11 do I saw how serious they 


were and you know you just don t treat it 
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lightly when these are the people who have been 
there with you through the thick of all of this 
and the thin of all of this through good times 
and bad and through failures and killings They 
robbed me they took everything out of that first 
place 
Oh really 7 

They came in the night before we were doing our 
opening They even took the paper cups and the 
peanuts 
Oh my gosh 

They stripped us of everything we had broke m 

and took it all 

This is into your office 7 

This is when I was running for school board 
OK So your office that was nearby 
First little office I ever had When you talk 
about the thin of things It poured down rain 
It must have rained six inches in one day the day 
we did the opening I said Lord I don't know 
what this message is but I mean I went 

through everything They were there with me and 
you just don t look at them and say no You 
always say I 11 consider Give me some time 
But this is what I want you to do So I always 
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kept my people active as I told them no I said 
All right you go talk to labor you talk to the 
educators you talk to the civil rights community 
you go talk to the clergy you know See what 
they think about it because this is breaking new 
ground for me I'd been an educator I'm 
identified with education I'm identified with the 
integration movement the busing movement 
This is new ground now this is a different field 
a different level of politics [thinking] I'll 
keep them busy and they'll never be able to get 
all the And I said Next Sunday I'11 

have the brunch We'll do it at six [o'clock] 
we'11 call it supper They came at four 
[o'clock] And I said How am I going to get out 
of this now 9 Here they are By the time six 
o'clock came they were all sitting there had 
real serious looks And I knew then that this was 
no game that I had to produce something for them 
Because these are the people that made it possible 
for me to get here and if I sent them out to do 
something and they came back with the goods I had 
to respond I said I know they haven't been 
able to collect this kind of support m just seven 
days Everyone came and said Teachers are 
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ready to go * Labor's going to walk for you da 
da dah There was no way to weasel out If 
somebody said Well they didn’t think you could 
raise the money I would have said Great' Then 
I'll stay where I am Nope So I said Well 
let me mull over this information Remember I am 
an educator my commitment is to education This 
broadens the field for me so let me think it 
through Do I want to leave and change my mission 
to something else? So about three months later 

I said All right I'm ready and we put the 
team together I used the same political 
consultant 

And now who was that’’ 

Larry Levine 
Oh Larry Levine OK 

And we knew the turf we'd been dealing with this 
turf for years and we knew what had to be done 
And because I was involved m the integration 
debates and we had the press on us twenty-four 
[hours]/seven [days a week] and because every 
time I spoke they had it recorded some place 
Michael Jackson would call me at six AM I had to 
get up—we met on Monday evenings at the board—I 
had to get up at six get dressed for that phone 
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call because right after that I had to run out 
And I was on every talk show I was being 
interviewed on all the networks because they were 
really involved in this whole busing issue and 
still would be So I had name ID I had run 
throughout the county almost--when you run in the 
district So capturing the vote in a district 
that district right there was not difficult 
You pointed to a map behind my head of the 
district 

That's the district And I had run The 

school district goes beyond 

Well what happened m terms of filling your seat 
on the school board once you decided to run for 
the senate 9 

Well you know it wasn t filled immediately and I 
would come down I was still on the board 

when I was elected to the senate 
Oh I see 

So I would come down in the evenings and serve and 
I told them I would continue that until they 
selected a person And we presented a lot of 
people but we had a meeting and decided that 
Reverend Father [Lewis] Bohler [Jr ] was 

the We presented Rita's name because Rita 
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ran before but she couldn't get all the votes 
But Father Bohler was someone who they knew and 
was a very fine individual who came down and spoke 
to issues They finally agreed and he then was 
appointed to my seat And the night that he won 
the vote on the board I rode with him down to 
Channel 7 And they said Father Bohler who are 
you 9 Why would you be able to garner the majority 
of the votes 9 And he said This is who I am 
and he pulled out a copy of Time magazine where 
they had a picture of Martin Luther King and the 
guy standing next to him was Father Bohler 
Oh 

He said I marched with Dr King X came out of 
that movement So what we did we made copies 
and we passed those out to the press I was with 
him when he did his first interview and we had to 
do all the networks because he was the one 
appointed And he would then be the third no 
the fourth black sitting on the board The first 
woman was Faye Allen the first black was Faye 
Allen 

She was appointed is that right 9 

She was appointed in '39 and defeated in '43 when 
she ran by another Faye Allen who was white 
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Then it: was Jim Jones Then it was myself and 
now Father Bohler And the integration battle 
the busing battle was still going on He was a 
calming voice he was the voice of the community 
which was reasoned He was a spiritual voice he 
wasn’t on the attack He sat down and talked with 
the opposition And they really loved him so 
They really loved Father Bohler They disliked 
me but they loved Father Bohler And you know 
those who were anti-busing really disliked me on 
the board but they really loved him because he 
was such a spiritual person And he went on 
the We had a committee that dealt with 

expulsions--the Education Committee He was so 
good in dealing with the students and their 
parents and board members—so rational--and came 
after these expulsions m a different way and 
would talk it through and so on that even after 
he was no longer a member of the board they 
brought him back to stay on the committee to deal 
with the expulsions 
Sounds like he had quite an impact 
He did a tremendous impact And we would talk 
all the time So finally he was appointed and he 
served on the board for my unexpired term--and did 


WATSON 
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he run? I don't think he did run but he stayed 
connected to the board 

Well back to your campaign for the senate I was 
wondering if you could describe the district for 
me at that point Demographics etc 
When I ran m the Thirtieth District which is now 
the Twenty-sixth [Senate District] it was 60 
percent nonminority and 40 percent minority 
Composed of African Americans Asians and 
Hispanics It was African American--the majority 
of the minorities 
Were African American 9 

Asian and then Hispanic 
OK 

That has all turned around It’s like 60-40 now— 
60 percent minority and 40 percent nonminority 
with Hispanics being the largest group m the 
minority sector and then blacks Asians are 
growing now because of the Vietnamese the 
Koreans and so on 

And economically how would you describe it at 
that point 9 

The district was a combination of high-level I 
would say affluent socioeconomic at the high 
level mid and low level And we have now a 
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greater number of people that are at the lower 
socioeconomic rung of the ladder This is really 
the dividing line going through this district 
Crenshaw 

Crenshaw Boulevard 

And west of Crenshaw you have your more affluent 
blacks up in—we call this the "Golden Ghetto — 
but this is the more affluent area of the 
district Baldwin Hills View Park Ladera 
[Heights] now Ladera is still integrated but 
it’s becoming more black and this is the middle- 
to upper-class area for African Americans These 
are professionals doctors lawyers teachers 
combined income over $100 000 a year Gruen did a 
study about thirty years ago and the study said 
that the community in terms of its economics 
could support new enterprises That's why the 

[Baldwin Hills Crenshaw] Plaza was invested m 
and remodeled and expanded What’s happening down 

there is that it's hard now after the 1992 
uprising to get the larger retailers in there 
As you know Macy's [department store] came in and 
went out under cover of darkness 
I'm sorry who did you say did the study 9 
Gruen 
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Gruen 

Yes back about thirty years ago in this 
community And the wealth here in the hills could 
support larger retailers' businesses and so on in 
this area But we’ve never really taken hold of 
that because there continue to be these spurts 
You know they start and they decline and we have 
these civil unrest activities going on all the 
time And when you see the bank that was right 
across the street turn into a pawnshop--can you 
see it from where you're sitting ' 7 
I think so the curtains are closed a little bit 
OK well 

I ve walked over there before 

That shows the decline That’s a pawnshop now 
That strip mall used to have small businesses in 
it now it has a warehouse--you see the sign 9 
Warehouse Shoe Sales rather than a shoe salon 
And those are the messages that are given out 
You see wig shops going all down the street We 
had another bank that is now The Liquor Bank and 
we fought it we demonstrated against it because 
these are the wrong messages the wrong kinds of 
businesses m our community I developed a plan 
where people would come together and they would 
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have their own kind of neighborhood councils and 
they would make an investment As little as 

five dollars into a pool of money that could be 
used to go to banks and borrow money to open up 
new businesses and to train business owners 
Businesses stay here about three or four months 
and then they go out 
That’s terrible 

Yeah turnover is really great We're not 100 
percent occupied and after six years if you're 
not 100 percent occupied your plaza and your mall 
starts to go down And then you know Macy's moved 
out So it's been a struggle And this area has 
stayed pretty stable Leimert Park is pretty 
stable But people here m the hills don't shop 
down on Crenshaw They go west they go south 
they go to the Valley 

So you don't have the support for the local 
businesses 

And we couldn't get the major Well we got 

Robinsons-May [department store] and so on but 
these are flagship stores have invested a great 
amount but they've been well rewarded We got 
Lucky's [Lucky Stores] m but we still don't have 
100 percent occupancy 
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Well tell me about your 1978 campaign for the 
state senate What were the issues and so forth 7 
Well this was a very diversified district The 
district went all the way to the water 1 s edge 
over to USC up to Wilshire Boulevard and down to 
El Segundo Pretty much the line stayed however 
the district goes way over to Alameda [Street] 
now So the issues The one issue that 

remained stable and steady throughout the district 
was crime And education—those were the only two 
issues Every time you went into a different 
area you had to speak to their issues For 
instance the Marina was concerned about the 
rights of the skippers to have slips That's what 
they were concerned about They were a pleasure 
community so you couldn’t bring the issues of 
poverty to them you had to speak to their issues 
[There] the average age is twenty-seven and the 
people got away from the struggles of the urban 
center and went out to the Marina so you spoke on 
those issues When you got up to Wilshire 
Boulevard—and m the beginning the district 
really went up to Melrose [Avenue] so you had 
Hancock Park Fremont Place and Larchmont 
[Boulevard]--[it was] old money traditional money 
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and they were not interested m they didn't even 
understand the issues of poverty So you spoke 
to them about maintaining They didn't want Metro 
Rail with a stop there at Wilshire and Crenshaw 
And you had to speak to them as to their issues 
The biggest issue that ever came out of Hancock 
Park was the Metro Rail stop and allowing for the 
Jews to be able to worship in temples in homes 
Those were the big issues up there 

So you're talking about the whole time you were in 
the senate this is how it played out basically 
in your district' 7 

The success of representing this district was to 
deal with the issues in a segmented way and so 
you had to speak to it Now when X talked to 
groups black groups and others that were east of 
here you had to talk about welfare health 
services transportation crime black and poor 
education and so on And those were issues that 
were unique to that area So what I had to do was 
know the issues that they cared about—senior 
issues out west--and speak to those issues Very 
few issues were common throughout Except crime 
violence and education those brought this 
Twenty-sixth District--or Thirtieth District— 
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together But you had to understand what the 
issues were and speak to them That *s the same 
thing I did when I ran for school board 
So this was true in 1978 when you first ran 
Very much so because most of the residents who 
voted were white 

So how difficult was it to campaign 9 
It wasn't difficult at all because I knew the 
issues running for the school board and I knew the 
areas I'd been there And the guy who ran 
against me I don’t even remember his name 
You know I think 

Were you able to look it up 9 
I think I have it here I thought I had it 
handy but go ahead and talk and I'11 see 
His family owned six newspapers m South Bay—or 
was it eight 9 What was that guy's name? 

You know I think I accidentally left it at home 

Anyway I told you before 

I've got the name [Robert L Moody] 

that he had those newspapers he had plenty 
of money 

This was your primary opponent 9 

He was my opponent m the general There were a 
lot of other primary opponents But this was my 
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general opponent he was the Republican and I was 
the Democrat I told you that he owned the 
newspapers and he wrote a column called The 
Devil's Inkwell Around his column to set it 
off were these little small devil's heads And 
if you know anything about the black community 
the Hispanic community anything that's devil is 
Wrong’ So all I had to do was hold up his 
column and show his picture I didn't even have 
to talk about issues The people east of here 
weren't interested in the issues They were 
interested in having a person who looked like they 
were representing them When you go west the 
seniors were interested m how to protect their 
rights in senior housing and health issues—senior 
benefits So I would do all the churches with the 
gray-haired ladies and talk about those issues 
And he was talking about the difference between 
the two of us and You really don't have a 
choice look at me and look at her They 
weren't dealing with that they wanted to know 
what we were going to do with Medicare and Medi¬ 
cal and housing 

So you spoke to the issues and he did not 
He did not He didn't know and didn't care he 
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had the newspapers somebody else would research 
them 

YATES Was he serious about running do you think 9 

WATSON No he wasn't In the primary people were really 

serious about running because they were from our 
community 
[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

YATES So you were commenting on your Republican 

opponent 

WATSON Yes he didn't have to work for his money he 
inherited it and somebody else could do the 
research 
[Interruption] 

YATES OK just another interruption Now tell me then 

leading up to the primary how difficult was it 9 
WATSON Not at all Remember I had run in the same area— 
the school district--before so my name was well- 
known Then I lost that one then I won The 
Twenty-sixth District was m L A Unified There 
were six of us running and there was a man who 
really felt it was a man's job and why he was 
raising his children And he said to me Why 
would you deprive me of being a senator when 
you're on the school board 9 And I could use it in 
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raising my family' 5 And he was really serious 
about that and he made a good argument But it 
was more sexist than anything he was the head of 
the house he was the man it should have been 
his and senators are men And I would just have 
to look at him and smile I didn't even entertain 
a discussion And he would use that when he was 
out campaigning I deserve this and I've worked 
hard and I'm raising my children and she's on the 
school board and she already has elected office 
Why doesn't she leave this one for a male who is 
the head of a household 7 You know you could 
kind of look at it that way if you wanted to be 
sexist about it One of the ministers finally 
woke up and he said We have black women in all 
the seats all the elected seats We had a black 
woman on the school board we had a black woman on 
the city council we had a black woman m the 
senate we had a black woman m the assembly we 
had a black woman on the board of supervisors He 
says All these seats that should be held by 
black males are held by women * There's something 
wrong’ So that was his argument And then the 
others were They didn't know the issues 


and there I was out there really by myself 
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politically active for years I won in the 
primary because our race is here We had the 
highest democratic registration m the Thirtieth 
[District] at the time so you win at the primary 
because the Republican candidate will never garner 
more than 16 percent of the vote That's what 
they had and they never got over that In fact 
less than 16 percent 

Yeah I noticed in looking over the years at each 
election year that it was pretty clear-cut in 
terms of your winning 

So it was not difficult at all and I had the 
media Everybody knew my name I was out 

there in the newspapers and on television on talk 
shows 

Who was endorsing you 9 

Everybody Across the board I had labor I had 
teachers I had business and industry really 
This guy had his money and his newspapers but he 
was not a player in the political arena People 
really didn't know him and those who did didn't 
quite like him He was a boy who grew up with 
money and newspapers and he thought he was playing 
at it And just like you find [Michael] Huffmgton 
and [Al] Checchi you know I think I'll run 
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today And that was the kind of thing He 

never paid his dues he had no investment really 
in the community with the exception of the 
newspapers on the coast--m South Bay not here m 
the inner city So they didn't see him as 
somebody who was prepared or serious or who could 
make a difference So I had no problem running 
for the senate The biggest problem was running 
against those in the primary who were from the 
community And it really wasn't a problem Their 
issues were very similar but I had the track 
record None of them had the track record none 
of them had been elected before It was just 
the I want to be The wannabes were there And 
so I really didn't have a problem That was an 
easy I wish all of them could have been 

like that 

Did you use any new tactics at that point' 7 
Oh yes 

What were they 9 

What I did was to become very familiar and as I 

said segment my message 

Right you talked about 

And that s what I did 

OK 
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And my tactic was to speak to their concerns in 
their area of the Thirtieth and the broad general 
themes that went across There were no broad 
general themes except crime and security and 
protection on campuses and so on and protection 
of your homes And education wasn't that big of 
an issue because I didn't really have to go into 
the education debate My strategy was to deal 
with the issues m the communities where they were 
pertinent and that's what I did I never 
discussed welfare and gang activities when I went 
west it was not an issue with them Now it is— 
problems in Venice problems out in Mar vista—but 
not at that time 
No 

No [Laughter] Even when I went to the state and 
I went to the committee and I said I want to 
introduce a series of ten bills called GAPP Gang 
Abatement [and Prevention] Program they looked 
at me like I was crazy I didn't get one motion 
not one motion It was like it was a local 

problem in South Central and Watts And they 
literally said Go back to your district and take 
care of it there I said These gangs are 


rolling on very swift wheels and I'm not only 
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coming to you with a problem but I'm coming to you 
with solutions You don't have the vision to see 
that the problem is going to be yours but you're 
going to be begging me for these solutions and 
I'll tell you I was reading m my crystal ball 
Two weeks later there was a drive-by shooting up 
in Rancho Arroyo These guys stole my package my 
ideas I didn't care I was trying to present to 
them some constructive recommendations to deal 
with the problem that was growing Not only 

growing in my district but throughout the state 
and across the country And it is a very serious 
problem today—gangs 
Right 

Our gangs grew up around the protection of turf 
and the loss of family structure When I was on 
the school board we didn't have a drug problem 
I would say that our kids can't afford to buy 
these new drugs Crack 7 What's crack 7 What’s 
cocaine 7 No Unheard of f Not m our community 
And all of a sudden 
It changed 

And when it changed behavior changed It was too 
much money Guns ammunition came flowing in and 
they were protecting their turf This is my 
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corner and I’m selling and I’m taking that money 
back to the family Then mothers got into it to 
augment their incomes on welfare No husbands— 
husbands were in prison they were never married— 
and all of the other social problems attendant to 
it So I had to localize those You don't go 
into the Marina talking about the drug problem or 
the problem with gangs 
Because they couldn’t relate to that 
They were nonexistent at the time 
It wasn’t an issue for them That's changed 
And so one of the things--you asked me what I did 
differently--I specialized in dealing just with 
the issues they were concerned about that they 
could identify with And you don't bring the 
issues to people who are not interested in them 
That makes sense 

What you do is you focus on their concerns Just 
read the newspaper see what’s going on see the 
issues And these are the issues I talked to them 
about at Hancock Park Fremont Place Larchmont 
Marina [Del Rey] had a different set Westchester 
a different set of issues South Central a 
different set of issues Crenshaw a different set 


of issues And that’s what we did 


It was a 
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winning formula served me well for the twenty 
years I've been in there 
You've used that strategy 7 

Oh of course And we set up community forums 
We set them up in every section--took that map we 
broke it into like five pieces--and I'd set up a 
community conference in that area And we'd go 
over there and we'd talk about mental health and 
lack of mental health beds welfare issues and so 
on And that's what you do We don't have 
welfare recipients throughout the Twenty-sixth we 
have more of them clustered in areas 
Sure 

And even educational issues take a little 
different discussion as you move around the 
district It's a wonderful district to represent 
because there's no one issue that can pull you 
down if you're smart about it because the focus 
is different So you understand that and you deal 
with people You know here I am carrying 
legislation for the Pioneer Skippers These are 
wealthy people who own yachts and I'm carrying 
legislation for them That's what you have to do 
Well after you won the election and you went to 
Sacramento I was wondering how did you become 
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acclimated to being there 7 

Well because I had the privilege of an election 
in the primary I had three months to get ready 
And because I had touched a lot of bases I kind 
of got a profile on the members and I knew what I 
was up against I had faced it down on the school 
board I knew the bigots didn't want me there 
the racists didn’t want me there the anti-busing- 
ltes didn't want me there and I had to formulate 
a strategy to be accepted And so what I did is I 
had to get away from the issue of busing as you 
said the voluntary the mandatory I could not 
be identified with that and be successful in the 
senate because there were too many people who 
didn't support affirmative action didn't support 
busing weren't keen on integration I knew that 
going up there old boys' club white boys Only 
one other woman Rose Ann Vuich and she was a 
farmer from Dmuba I knew all of that 

before I had three months to deal with it So I 
set out a strategy of how to be accepted and 
acceptable what issues to deal with and how to 
make friends out of enemies And that was my 
strategy and it worked 
How did you do that 7 


YATES 
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Forty members I looked at all forty of them The 
conservative right-wing Republicans I looked at 
them And the liberals--David [A ] Robert! was a 
friend And they came to me there was a campaign 
for those who wanted to become the next 
[president] pro tern 
[Interruption] 

OK we just stopped for lunch And when we 
stopped you were talking about going up to 
Sacramento and you were taking a look at who all 
the members were and then you mentioned David 
Roberti 

And he was a good friend and in fact David was my 
first seatmate He was a young Democrat and we 
had been around in the same circles I knew Alan 
Robbins but I went up m a very hostile 
environment because Alan had authored S C A 2 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 2 which turned 
into the anti-busing proposition 

I laid out a plan to be able to meet the 
conservative members and win them over I told 
you we did that at the grand mansion on the Delta 
and going down there and talking and dancing with 
the most conservative member because I d watched 
him dance out on the floor And I said Well 
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you have the rhythm You're not supposed to have 
rhythm like that And he sard Come on and try 
me And then he told me he had taught dancing at 
Arthur Murray [Dance Studio] and that's how he 
worked his way through college 
Now who was this 0 

This is [H L ] Richardson--Senator Richardson—who 
was one of those conservative members He started 
the Gun Owners of California and he publishes the 
magazine and he writes a column so we couldn't be 
any further apart But he had a very witty sense 
of humor and we would talk all the time and he has 
invited me out to his house any number of times 
So we would laugh and talk together and I wanted 
him to know who I was In the meantime I would 
find out who he was and how he did things I 
told you about him writing that diagram and 
sobering up and coming over there wanting to find 
the paper he was writing on and I said I don't 
know what I did with it I probably threw it 
away [Laughter] 

I don't remember this this was a diagram you 
said? 

He was always away from the capitol He'd close 
his office by five o'clock There’s no way you 
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can really finish up and close your doors at five 
The staff leaves And so X said to him You 

know I *ve watched you over the years and I would 
just like to know how you are able to leave and 
close your office at five o'clock every day'* He 
said 'You have to hire a good staff this is the 
way you do it And so he put down a diagram and 
he said If you can't go home and have dinner 
with your family by five o'clock then you've got 
the wrong staff Then he said You've got to 
keep hiring and firing until you get the right 
people together the right team So he put it 
all down on the back of my file and by the time 
they were calling session to order—we had gone 
out for dinner--he had had too much wine to drink 
so he was bubbling over with information And 
when he realized that he had given me some of his 
secrets he came back to retrieve the paper and I 
said Oh gee I don't know what I did with that 
It's not important I just put it all up here 
[She points her finger to her head ] [Laughter] 
Anyway we became friends 

And I remember he told me Don't bring that 
bill up until I'm on the floor and we would 
usually honor each other s request There was a 
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bill that would make it a misdemeanor or felony to 
take a bill that is a legal record and then put it 
into a piece of campaign literature you know 
copy it and distort it And of course it didn't 
go anywhere because too many members do that to be 
able to oppose their opposition But he pushed me 
right until the last day of session He'd just 
read on the file and see when the bill was coming 
up and when it got close he’d always leave the 
floor So he asked me Don't take it up unless 
I'm on the floor and we usually honored that 
request So I looked up it was the last day of 
the session and so the bill died on file And I 
said Boy he sure tricked me [Laughter] So I 
never let that happen again 
Lessons you’ve learned 

Lessons you learn And you're trying to honor the 
tradition because usually if you know there's 
opposition you say I’11 wait until senator so- 
and-so returns to the floor because he raised the 
issue And before you do it's not fair to take 
a bill that's being opposed without letting that 
person speak to it So I was trying to honor that 
tradition It wasn't written anywhere but it was 
just something we respected He ran me off the 
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clock 

So what else did you do to get yourself prepared 7 
And then what I did was get myself on all of the 
committees that I thought were really important-- 
Local Government Judiciary Education I sat on 
the Health [and Welfare] Committee others And I 
really did my homework on those committees I had 
a staff that would look at the bills as they would 
come into committee and brief me on them so I 
would know And then when I went on Judiciary 
they would send the whole Judiciary staff into my 
office because I was the first non-law-related 
person They would sit with me and tell me the 
bills to watch for the bills that were innocuous— 
you didn't have to worry about those--and then the 
provisions in there that you might want to 
question This one has a death penalty 
provision They knew that I always raised the 
issues on the death penalty So I was always 
ahead of the game that way because they would 
come m and they would brief me before going to 
committee 

So over time it worked out I just had to 
burn the midnight oil longer than they did--know 
the bills There's no way that you can know every 
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bill that passes through I knew who worked hard 
and who didn't who was lazy and so on I always 
knew what the bills were and what was m them and 
we'd always have amendments ready before we went 
there I didn't always know where my votes were 
but I knew what had to be done to make these good 
bills or to kill them And of course your staff 
does a lot of that for you so if you have a good 
staff they prepare you well You have a lousy 
staff you don t get prepared And you have 
members that would rather go out to three-hour 
lunches and sip wine or alcoholic drinks They 
come back they're not focusing they're tired 
they've been up all night So you just have to 
know the subject matter and then how to get to 
where you want to go with it 

I did not always succeed because my 
legislation was so revolutionary And it was 
always controversial and it was always targeting 
women children minorities the poor 
handicapped and so on—all the underrepresented 
groups I just carved out that piece for myself 
And these were the big expensive tags so a lot 
of my bills were vetoed They were defeated when 
they got to the other side or defeated in the 
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fiscal committee or held over We had lots of 
two-year bills that we'd have to take to 
conference and so on 

Back to that first term I guess m particular-- 
I'm thinking of when we were talking of this a 
little off tape—I was wondering what it was like 
to be the second female in the state senate 
It was very interesting because all the reporters 
would come in and say How does it feel to be a 
female and black and m the senate* 7 And I’d 
always laugh at that question I said I've 
always been female I've always been black so I 
can't tell you but I can tell you about my 
experiences here 

And the first thing they want to do is 
devaluate your position Every senator comes in 
there the same way so I'd explain that to them 
And I mentioned to you I had the one-fortieth of 
the senate speech I said I'm one-fortieth of 
you I got here the same way you did not through 
affirmative action or discount points or anything 
Every vote was a real vote someone walked m and 
voted " So they kind of got off that "I'm 
different thing If a group of us were together 
it would be Senator [Nicholas C ] Petris 
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Senator Roberti Senator [Ruben S ] Ayala and 

Diane And I'd be with them and they'd say 
Well who's the senator here 0 And they'd always 
look towards the man So I always had to clear 
that up And my staff when I came in I told 
them You can't call me 'Diane ' you call me 
'Senator ' And even today they call me 
Senator Because I've got to have the equal 
respect here Don't yell after me 'Diane’ 

Diane’ because you wouldn't yell after David 
Roberti David David’ So I said You treat me 
just the way you treat the guys And so I built 
that in 

And then X opened my door I said my 

office has to be the office that will help women 
and minorities I wanted a black male to be my 
chief of staff I couldn't find one m the whole 
capital so I opted for an Asian female Georgette 
Imora who was excellent and did outstanding 
work And I had a couple or several black males 
and none of them worked out the one that did left 
to take another position He was really good—Jim 
Lott But the others couldn't rise up I didn't 
want the lame leading the blind I wanted skilled 
experienced people of color I wanted women And 
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I moved one woman from a secretary III up to 
administrative assistant and that was the worst 
mistake I ever made 
Why was it a mistake 9 

She got involved in drugs And she became my 
confidante She was really bright knew how to 
get things done But once you get involved in 
that world—and she did And it had to do 

with a house that I owned that was a victim of 
arson and I gave her power of attorney to work 
things out for me Boy she turned that right 
into her own personal province And she did a lot 
of things And then she moved into my house She 
ended up not paying her rent and putting an iron 
fence around it and a high security system and 
packaging drugs m my home It turned into a very 
ugly battle I had to take her into court to 
evict her and she threw up a lot of lies--there 
were only three people in the courtroom myself 
the judge and somebody who was a reporter--and 
then started rattling off a lot of things And 
that lead to FPPC [Fair Political Practices 
Commission] and lots of things Biggest 
disappointment in my life Trying to do the right 
thing and give people that experience because you 
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don't get it unless somebody gives it to you 

So my door was going to be the open door to 
give all these underrepresented groups the 
experience It didn t always work I always 
wanted somebody sitting at the front desk that was 
black so when they walked in they knew it was a 
black office That didn’t work So I said "OK 
I'm just going to concentrate on women ' My chief 
of staff was a white male my receptionist was a 
white woman On my Health [Committee] staff most 
of them all were white I just couldn't find 
experienced minorities I had one Asian And 
it's really hard because they don't get a chance 
to get in and to stay in long enough to pick up 
the experience and the expertise In the business 
we're m you've got to have that expertise I 
couldn t be a social agency I had learned that 
with staff too And I tended to be a social 
agency 

You needed the experience 

You need the skill all the skills Because we 
wrote the analysis for every piece of legislation 
that came through for all the members We wrote 
all the language for the welfare reform package 
that went to the governor And you've got to have 
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experts to do that You've got to have people 
that don’t make mistakes And in the seventeen 
years there I never had a mistake made on my 
analyses Never a misspelling I caught one I 
think it was a typo and that was because the 
person that we had who was Hispanic didn t speak 
much English when she came In She never made an 
error She had spell-check and she had her 
dictionary and so on She was precise she didn't 
talk she didn’t socialize And we'd have to do 
the analysis on thousands of bills But you have 
to have staff that can do that and you have to 
hire them on the basis of their ability their 
experience their skills and their expertise 
And when you start moving up to that level there 
are fewer and fewer and fewer minorities But I 
can say this that through my office did come 
people that are now in this new administration and 
m other offices and doing quite well because I 
gave them that opportunity 

Well tell me a little bit about--back to this 
theme about being the second woman in the state 
senate—tell me a little bit about Rose Ann Vuich 
We were talking about her off tape and maybe you 


can talk a little bit about who she was and what 
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it meant to you 9 

Rose Ann was a Serb and she has that traditional 
work ethic and is very precise about things And 
of course she ran fruit orchards and so on That 
was their business—agriculture Mother dad 

sister and brother came over—dad died early 
And then her mother was a dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat Rose Ann ran the [Tulare] County 
[Democratic Central] Committee So when the state 
chair of the Democratic party was looking for 
candidates they called the chairs of the County 
Committee and said Do you have good candidates 9 
So down in Dinuba—Fresno area--they called Rose 
Ann and Rose Ann was out there looking and she 
couldn t find anybody So they said to her Why 
don’t you run 9 And she said Oh no oh no 
And they talked her into running 

She ran on an issue of a freeway or a highway 
that the state was building--ran out of money and 
left this highway unfinished you just go and it 
stopped right there It was right in the middle 
of the agricultural area So she would walk 
across the fields and get on the tractors with the 
farmers and talk about it Isn't it a shame 


they spent all that money and they didn't complete 
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it and we can't get our produce to market because 
that highway that goes nowhere is right in the 
middle of our area 9 And that was the winning 
issue 

She didn’t expect to win so she went to bed 
she said after the polls closed She had her 
hair up in curlers and had cold cream on and she 
lay her head down and the telephone rung and they 
said Rose Ann you won And so she jumped up 
didn't even think about it she ran out--because 
you know farmers are up early--and she was trying 
to find her campaign manager who was already out 
on the road She found them and she said she'll 
always remember the sight 
[Interruption] 

For three days she never slept because the press 
was just banked out on her lawn 
Oh really 

interviewing the first woman And she was 
not expected m the senate chambers because she was 
not supposed to win And when she came m we were 
in the temporary quarters because after the '71 
earthquake they had to completely retrofit and 
remodel and strengthen the capitol It took a bill 
to do that So they had moved everyone out and 
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built a temporary facility at that east end of the 
capitol and that's where I came in and served--at 
that temporary facility So Rose Ann 
[Laughter] When they threw up the temporary 
building they didn’t put a restroom in there for 
women only for men So they had to take the 
reprographics room and turn that into a restroom 
for women And they just put a rose up--because 
her name was Rose Ann 
Oh I see 

They put a rose up on the door And you know 
guys--they don't think the way we do The first 
thing a woman would do is design where the 
bathrooms are and how large they can be and how 
convenient Even when they build these major 
stadiums we had to have a bill carried that you 
have to have the same number of restrooms for 
women as you do for men 
Oh really 

You go into some of these older buildings you’11 
see men and you have to go around the corner 
before you can find the women's restroom 
I have noticed that 

And Art Torres carried the bill because his wife 


was at the [Los Angeles Memorial] Coliseum and 
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they were waiting--the line was so long that she 
went on and used the men's restroom She came 
back and told him to carry the legislation 
[Laughter] But anyway that's how the thinking 
was at that time so they had to make that room 
for her When I went she called me and she said 
Now Diane you're here And I said Yes 
let's call that the 'R and D' room 

So when we got ready to move back into the 
old capitol that had been remodeled she asked 
about the restroom and these men were so 
embarrassed and chagrined because—guess what 9 — 
they used the original design to replicate the new 
building and they didn't have a restroom for 
women She called me and we went on the warpath 
They were just so embarrassed and apologetic And 
so there was a room right off the chambers that 
was going to be used for supplies and equipment 
and all so they turned that into a women's 
restroom 

And we said We really want to get involved 
in the decoration and the format and so on 
because if we leave it to you guys you'll have us 
sitting out on the lawn So we got involved with 
the tile colors What are you going to do 9 they 
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said We don't know we want it pink ' Then I 
asked about the mirrors and they said We'll put 
in some of those I said No let's get mirrors 
from the floor to the ceiling Then we got a 
cosmetic cabinet Then we wanted a shower we got 
that We wanted a closet to put clothes in and 
then we wanted a wet bar in the lounge We got 
all of that m there So we had probably the most 
beautiful women's lounge in the country and we 
even have held some meetings and receptions in 
there 

Oh have you' 7 You've had enough room* 7 

Yes it's nice and large oh yeah And there were 

only two of us and there were several women in 

the assembly and they had a space half the size of 

this room 

That we're m now? 

Yeah Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] was speaker at that 
time and they went to Willie and said Willie 
let's take you on a tour of the ladies restroom 
So he ordered that they enlarge it It still 
isn't elegant like ours is We have the 
historical carpet on the floor We have the 
seating the divan and the chairs with upholstery 
that was typical of the upholstery during the time 
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the capitol was built We finally got the 
pictures on the walls that were painted during 
that time We have a screen up We had a 
recamier We had tables and chairs It s really 
nice really lovely 
It sounds great 

But we did that as a team together And we said 
'We're going to go on a crusade So we worked 
together on a lot of things We worked on them 
recognizing that we were on the floor We worked 
on getting that restroom like it should be 
How did you go about getting recognized on the 
floor 7 
Her bell 

Oh yeah you said that she had a bell that she 
would ring 

Yes And we would always correct them when they 
said Gentlemen of the senate It took them a 
long time to really come out and notice Now 
there are ten women in the senate Let's see 
yes ten in the senate and eighteen over in the 
assembly 

Still not very many 

No not very many but certainly a lot more than 
in our day That’s pretty much what happened 
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OK Why don't we stop at this point 7 
OK 
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better-paying jobs and training programs— 

Accomplishments during her years m the 
senate--More on term limits--During the 1981- 
82 session Watson carries S B 267--In the 
early eighties Watson becomes involved in 
economic redevelopment plans to create 
replacement housing for those displaced by 
freeway construction--A community group 
studies the possibility of establishing a 
Metro Rail line in Watson s district— 

Obtaining a majority vote on the state budget 
proposal becomes increasingly more difficult 

[Tape 8 Side B] 424 

More on the state budget process--Issues 
California will face in the future 
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[Session 3 April 5 1999] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

YATES OK let 1 s get started Now as a follow-up to our 

last meeting let me ask you one more question 
about the [California State] Board of Education 
You mentioned to me off tape that you discovered 
that the police were keeping a file on the board 
and I was wondering 
WATSON Not on the board 

YATES Oh it wasn’t on the board 9 

WATSON No on certain ones of us that were leading the 

fight for integration 
YATES X see 

WATSON and marching for busing 

YATES OK What did you learn from that file 9 

WATSON When I saw the file they had myself listed with 
other people who were in the front part of the 
march And they described me and they described 
the situation around us--so many people marching 
and so on and so forth Nothing derogatory but I 
was kind of shocked that they would have 
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undercover people out just watching and taking 
names 

So obviously you were unaware that there was any 
police activity in terms of keeping track of what 
was going on 9 

It was kind of like 'We'll keep tabs on civil 
disobedience But we had a parade permit 
We went from city hall over to the school board 
How did you find out about the file? 

Apparently there was an expose about some files 
that were being kept in some law enforcement 
officer's garage And when they went m they had 
files on everybody including me And that's how 
I got a printout 

I remember you mentioned that to me and I was 
wondering how you'd found out about it Well 
when we met last time we ended the session 
discussing the beginning of your first term m the 
state senate and I was wondering during that 
time who among your fellow senators did you build 
relationships with' 7 

Omer [L ] Rains John Garamendi Art Torres 
Those were my buddies 
[Discussions deleted] 

Wilson Riles was superintendent of public 
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instruction when I was there and we talked often 
because I've been on the Education Committee my 
whole twenty years So coming from a school 
board we formed a relationship because X could 
then give him firsthand information about what was 
going on in the local school district and what I 
felt we could do together to focus on any concerns 
and problems 
[Discussions deleted] 

Now Wilson Riles beat a very conservative 
Anglo superintendent of public instruction I'11 
have to remember his name 

Are you talking about [Maxwell L ] Max Rafferty 7 
Rafferty’ And so that stunned a lot of people 
because Merv Dymally was the first constitutional 
officer the first black one Wilson was the 
second So it was kind of a stunning victory for 
all of us And of course to have a black man m 
that strategic position made him just an automatic 
target from day one Because he and Rafferty were 
competing Riles stood for reform and was under 
attack by those on the right and some folks who 
thought maybe he would be too revolutionary But 
they didn't know Wilson Wilson was a very calm 
deliberate wise prodding kind of person and he 
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never opened his mouth and said anything unless 
its impact was thought through It died down but 
I never could figure out why there was an ongoing 
tirade against Wilson 

Let me come back to your first term in office 
What were your goals or objectives when you were 
there that first term? 

When I ran I ran on women’s issues children- 
family issues and educational issues And I was 
very concerned coming from a school board about 
the education of our children the quality of 
life 

My first bill was S B 314 1 It had to do 
with education m the California Youth Authority 
When I left the school district I was a school 
psychologist--! was testing young people I was 
also referring those who were not successful in 
school the behavior problems of all kinds And I 
had a sense that we could get rid of them from our 
district and refer them somewhere else but were 
they being properly remediated'* So what I did 
was I toured all the California Youth Authority 


981 


1 SB 314 1979-80 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 
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facilities and I talked to their superintendents 
and I talked to staff and I talked to the wards 
And I introduced S B 314 after viewing all the 
educational labs What our bill did was to 
require and specify by statute what the curriculum 
should contain It's teaching reading and writing 
but you've got to specify what the courses are and 
that 1 s what we did in that bill And then I went 
back a few years later to see if they were being 
implemented 

Then Jerry Brown appointed B T Collins to be 
over the California Youth Authority And I called 
B T and I told him about my bill I told him 
that I would hope that he would enforce it to 
ensure that there was an actual educational 
program in each one of the facilities And what 
they did prior to that they'd have a lab and 
they'd give a manual to a ward and there would be 
a screen there like a computer and so on--a 
laptop--and that's how learning took place 
That was it 

Very little interaction with a teacher and very 
little expanded curriculum B T took it on 
immediately and then he dropped dead of a heart 


attack 
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I remember hearing about that I think I was in 
Sacramento when he died 

Subsequently I became friendly with every 
director I can't tell you today whether that 
bill is implemented The directors kept changing 
as the new governors changed They would appoint 
new directors they would stay awhile and they'd 
go And what I found is that the Youth Authority 
was more punitive than it was rehabilitative and 
there wasn't a whole lot of learning going on 
most of the youngsters in there had learning 
problems 

So that's what I focused on I had asked for 
Judiciary [Committee] because I felt that we 
really need to have laws being signed that 
addressed the behavior of youngsters and the 
environment m which they lived and a more 
expansive kind of treatment m California Youth 
Authority as well m adult corrections I was 
told by President pro tem [James R ] Jim Mills 
that 'Oh 1 We've never had a non-lawyer And he 
didn't go the rest of the way but I know what he 
was saying We've never had a woman And we've 
never had an African American And he said Oh 


how would you even consider it because you're not 
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a lawyer So he kind of patted me on my head and 
sent me away 

Well Chief Ed Davis was elected and 
immediately he went on Education When he went on 
Education I went back Well at the same time I 
think David Robert! became pro tern I got on 
Judiciary 
OK 

I told Jim Mills that's the reason that I asked 
for it because You make laws for the people and 
I represent those people so I should be on there 
to balance it Not just laws made by attorneys 
but you need to have that balance Well he 
didn't buy that but I did get appointed 
[Laughter] And it was like H-H-How could you 
dare' A very prestigious committee But I 
stayed on it my whole tenure We changed and 
bifurcated the committee so it's Judiciary and 
Public Safety [Committee] And Public Safety took 
care of all the criminal kinds of things and 
Judiciary took care of all the civil issues 
OK so Public Safety was on an equal level with 
Judiciary Committee is what you're saying it 
wasn't a subcommittee 

We split it off What the pro tern did was 
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create two committees One would deal with all 
the criminal kinds of things—that 1 s Public 
Safety--and Judiciary would deal with all the 
civil issues 

I see When did that happen 7 

That happened when Bill Lockyer became president 
pro tem 

So that's '94 or so I think I have 7 
Around that time 

Well m your early term or terms what were your 
biggest frustrations 7 

My biggest frustrations came about when I would 
develop legislation that I knew could work here in 
an urban area like m my district and not being 
able to get support even if I did get my bill 
signed into law I was frustrated because 50 
percent of my bills were vetoed 
Can you give me a specific example that really 
stands out 7 

Yes I can I had a package of bills called GAPP 
Gang Abatement [and Prevention] Program--ten bills 
m it It grew out of the increase m gang 
activity that I was able to pinpoint m the 
Twenty-sixth District I had my staff working on 
it all through the interim We'd sit down m a 
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conference and we’d talk about the problem and 
then we'd talk about how we could address the 
problem through legislation And then we'd talk 
back to the schools the counselors the police 
and so on We met with the police often We met 
with MTA [Metropolitan Transportation Authority] 
All would be in our conference room We'd be 

discussing what would work 

So after all that put it into legislation-- 
it took ten bills And as I was explaining the 
bill I was told by the chair that if I had the 
clout to get the governor to sign the bills then 
they would give me a vote of due pass—they’d pass 
the bills out So if you don't have the 
governor's support forget it So I didn't get 
one vote to move my package And that was very 
frustrating So I said to them I'm not only 
bringing you the problem but I am offering 
solutions Solutions that you cannot really 
envision because you don't see it as your 
problem 
Right 

Because they literally said You go back and take 
care of your district Watson And so I said 


Eventually you're going to be calling me for 
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these same solutions because this particular 
problem is rolling on speedy wheels and it will be 
in your districts soon Two weeks later there 
was a drive-by shooting up in Rancho Arroyo Over 
the span of time every single idea I had 
described was pulled by someone Richard Katz 
[Alan] Robbins Robbins was in the senate Katz 
was in the assembly But I mean the concepts were 
all adopted elsewhere after that There's no 
pride of ownership but it's frustrating because 
this wasn't something I didn't just sit 

down and draw it up It was based on experience 
it was based on our observation it was based on 
discussion with locals and local law enforcement 
and educators and what works with children 

Let me give you an example One was school- 
stationed social workers and counselors who would 
then look at the children m the schools that were 
misbehaving or were sociopaths or showed wannabe 
behavior and followed that student from the school 
room out to the community and into the home We 
had another bill that would require parents of 
first-time offenders to go into a counseling- 
rehabilitation program with their children Bills 
like this that would have worked We also had one 
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in there to put a tax on ammunition to fund 
educational and health programs and so on 
Because you can keep a gun forever but you have to 
expend the ammunition so we thought this would be 
a good way So that was all contained in the 
package And when you introduce legislation like 
that you don't expect to have every provision 
adopted That means you amend along the way and 
you make it better I thought well if I could 
get a vote to get it out then we could work each 
one of these bills out and we might want to drop 
this or we might want to drop that and add this 
in But No 

Not even that 

No so that was very frustrating It was very 
frustrating not to be able to get my colleagues to 
understand the problems that we were having in the 
core of Los Angeles My district was always the 
core 

[Interruption] 

It was very difficult And of course I would be 
considered a left-wing liberal and a lot of my 
colleagues didn't want to really hear what I was 
saying they didn't want to try to understand the 
problem 
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You were talking about the [fact that] you 
represented the core of Los Angeles So none of 
your other fellow Los Angeles senators 
I guess it's the disappointment that led to 
frustration because they didn't pick up the 
support And you remember I mentioned Ed Davis 9 
Right 

When Ed Davis was elected he ran against a young 
woman that we were all supporting And I thought 
it was the worst thing that could have happened to 
the senate was to have the chief of police who 
said Hang 'em at the airport' elected And at 
that time Alan [G ] Sieroty was chair of 
Education I think I mentioned to you that they 
had asked me to be chair of Education Did I 
mention that 9 

You talked about the Education Committee but I 
don't think you mentioned who asked you or how you 
got on 

They had asked me to become chair of Education 
after [Albert S ] A1 Rodda left and I said no 
Who asked you specifically 9 

United Teachers of Los Angeles very powerful 
lobbyists It's called the Tuesday Night Group 
It's an association of education lobbyists And 
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they came to me and they wanted me and all I had 
to do was go to the pro tern and ask But when I 
was elected they called I was elected at 

the same time Bobbi Fiedler was elected to 
Congress—I kind of went through that with you— 
and she represented BUSTOP 
Right 

I was representing busing So they called her a 
one-issue candidate the only way she won was 
because of the anti-busing issue I didn't want 
to come under that same paintbrush as being a one- 
issue person so I stayed away from education 
legislation I went on the committee so when 
Rodda left they wanted me to take over the 
committee which I would loved to have done 
However X tried to disassociate myself because my 
name was synonymous with busing Every debate on 
the Education Committee turned into a busing 
debate So I didn't want to be tagged that way 
because my district at that time had a lesser 
percent of minorities m it and I didn't want to 
be isolated as a minority senator so X turned 
them down 

When Ed Davis came into the senate I thought 


that that was the worst thing that could have 
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happened And Alan Sieroty set up a series of 
orientation meetings and he said Watson you 
don’t have to come you know this field " And I 
said 'But I want to be there because I want to 
hear what's going on And X went to the meeting 
and when it was over Ed got up and he said I 
tell you this is my third career and I don t 
understand a thing I said 'Chief --I mean I 
was absolutely shocked--I said Chief what are 
you saying' 7 ' He said Let me tell you something 
This is my third career and this is all new I 
don't have to be macho anymore It's all over and 
I'm here and I don * t have to be macho 

So I was shocked We became great friends 
He shared some things with me when we both applied 
for the Harvard University program--I was 
accepted he wasn't And he said he wasn't 
accepted because they had no more housing And I 
said flippant being funny Well you can just 
room with me And he said I really had my 
heart set on this because I wanted to get away 
[Discussions deleted] 

He turned out to be an ally and he was the 
only one who came to my defense and who supported 
my legislation on the floor as it related to L A 
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Unified School District because he also 
represented the police department and knew the 
school district very well So I had a bill that 
was sponsored by United Teachers that would allow 
the district to make a decision whether to 
celebrate a holiday on the Friday or the Monday 
And the bill didn’t have enough votes in 
committee—and I had to have someone else 
introduce it because I wasn't there that day And 
when I came back and found out I didn't get my 
bill out I started going to members--he was 
number one And I walked in and he said Yeah 
Watson I know I know I didn't vote for your 
bill He said But I'm going to vote for it 
now My daughter called me and she said 'Dad 
you voted the wrong way ' My daughter teaches at 
Pacoima I used to counsel at Pacoima It's in 
the San Fernando Valley and it's one of the lower 
socioeconomic schools And I said well if the 
daughter's there she couldn't be all bad So she 
said to her father Dad you need to vote for 
this bill and here are all the reasons And 
besides I voted for you [Laughter] He told 
me he said Not only am I going to vote for your 
bill but I'm going to help support it on the 
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floor So he got up and made a speech that 
brought tears to my eyes I had made the same 
argument but it didn’t have the same kind of 
oomph until it came from him 
So his support made a critical difference 
Absolutely he was the L A chief of police a 
real macho male He said one line that I think 
really hooked them and that was We have the 
largest number of children in our district and 
never enough money or a proper amount of 
resources But we do the best we can with the 
little bit we have He was very helpful to me 
and we became good friends The chief of police 
always gets the attention and the respect 
Whereas I came m with the reputation of being a 
civil rights advocate aggressive and supporting 
busing And that tagged and tainted me m some 
ways Because of that I became very frustrated 
and I could not get a vote They would look up 
and see me with the bill But if I could get 
someone like Ed Davis to speak on its behalf or 
someone else like Alan Sieroty I could then get 
the votes 

I was going to ask you how else were you able to 
counter that image 9 You mentioned one not 
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wanting to be too closely affiliated with the 
Education Committee in terms of always being 
[connected to] that one issue but how else were 
you able to work with people to achieve your 
goals? 

What I did was avoid chairing the Education 
Committee And I didn't carry many education 
bills I introduced some measures but not a lot 
of them I took over the chair of Health and 
Human Service instead And I put all of my 
interest and enthusiasm into that committee and 
Education became a sideline So that's how I 
overcame that image I carried many bills that 
were innocuous I carried bills that had nothing 
to do with education and that helped in other 
areas I was always interested in quality of life 
issues so I had to get away from busing because 
it is still a controversial issue today It's 
like abortion And if you hang onto it you get 
swept along in this controversy So I took on 
other issues and the health issue was a great 
one 

Well let me ask you since you mentioned the fact 
that you became chair of Health and I know 

the title changed 
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About 1981 

Originally it was Health and Human Services 
It was Health and Welfare and I changed it to 
Health and Human Services I wanted to broaden 
the perception of what welfare was all about 
Since you mentioned it I wanted to ask you about 
your committee activities How did you become 
chair of Health and Human Services' 7 
As soon as John Garamendi--who was the chair--left 
to run for governor David Robert! appointed me as 
chair of the Health and Human Services Committee 
They offered me Education but I turned it down 
So you were offered Education at around the same 
time 9 

I was offered Education earlier I believe It 
was always there for me 

Because you became chair of Health and Human 
Services in 1981 
Right 
OK 

So then they gave me Health and Human Services 
My health background only began when I was at UCLA 
in about 1968 

When you became involved m the Allied 

In the Allied Health Professions Project And it 
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was a fascinating project because we were 
developing curriculum for high school students 
and that was my area--education I got a chance 

to make an impact on how we develop curriculum and 
what should be contained in that curriculum I 
learned as I was doing It was like OJT [on-the- 
job training] So that was my only claim to any 
kind of health background experience I never 
took any more health courses than what was 
required in high school and college I had very 
little health background But because of the 
project at UCLA funded by the Office of Education 
at that time I learned a lot We did task 
analyses and researched other areas that came 
under this umbrella of vocational education in the 
School of Education So that's where I picked up 
what little health background I had 
Why did you decide that you did want to be chair 7 
Of Health and Human Services 7 With this 
background of experience I decided that would be 
a good committee to take They asked me and I 
said yes 
OK 

Uh-huh 

Great 
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And I loved it absolutely loved it We could do 
as much in this area as we could in education 
because we dealt with Human Services We had a 
chance to shepherd good policies through and to 
oppose policies that I didn’t think would be 
beneficial Some we won some we lost A lot of 
them we lost [Laughter] 

Well obviously many things went through the 
committee but what were the top two or three most 
contentious issues that you had to deal with while 
you were chair 7 

Always the welfare issues I was always trying to 
strengthen the benefits to recipients-- 
particularly educational benefits that would allow 
them to go to college or to universities I tried 
to increase the hourly wages of in-home supportive 
services--providers Better access There are 

just so many issues we could spend the rest of 
our time talking about them Outreach 
Information Programs that actually targeted 
various underprivileged groups throughout the 
state of California These were issues that 
constantly were in front of our committee Group 
homes the placement the siting of group homes-- 
always contentious There must be several bills 
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right now because the new members come in who 
don't want group homes in their districts The 
NIMBY [not in my backyard] effect We fought the 
NIMBY effect the whole time Mental health— 
constant battle Under Reagan you remember they 
closed down the facilities 9 
He severely cut back the amount of funding 
Yes The money was supposed to follow the patient 
but never did So we have always been short- 
funded in mental health This is an issue that I 
would hope the new committee and new chair would 
take a look at I know under Gray Davis and 
[during] the time [William J ] Bill Clinton is in 
office that we can still make a thrust I can't 
say that about anyone else because the 
conservative governors didn't see mental health as 
an area they wanted to deal with Governor Ronald 
Reagan started the movement to close mental health 
facilities and have the mentally ill taken care of 
in their own communities Without the resources 
without the funding that has not happened 
Thirty-three percent of the homeless are in need 
of mental health services and you see them around 
the streets more and more in our community So we 
were never quite successful It's still 
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The [California State] Rehabilitation 
department under [George] Deukmejian was slated to 
be eliminated Directors were placed there not to 
move the department ahead not to increase 
services but to preside over its demise And I 
hope we can revive it These are areas that I 
feel very frustrated about because we were not 
able to get the movement I would have liked 

Now one of the things I feel really good 
about is the focus on cigarettes And not so much 
on the smoker but on secondhand smoke and its 
victims It took us years and many subcommittee 
meetings until we could convince others that these 
policies would actually save lives and save 
taxpayers' money We are leading the rest of the 
country and probably the world m this one area 
Where else do you feel that you were able to make 
strides forward versus being very frustrated in 
getting things accomplished? 

Well I think when we first did GAIN [Greater 
Avenues for Independence] under Deukmejian I 
opposed it But as we were addressing welfare 
reform I saw it as one of the best things we did 
Because we could take the framework already done 


WATSON 
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and make a few changes we would have a very 
viable program There were parts of GAIN that I 
opposed but much got into TANF [Temporary Aid for 
Needy Families] which we wrote under the federal 
mandates and under the dictate of Governor Wilson 
We were still able to fashion a program that was 
not so abusive My staff wrote all the language 
Right you were chair of the oversight committee 
[Oversight on GAIN Implementation] right for 
implementing 9 

I was one of four co-chairs for welfare reform 
So we were able to do a lot of good It was 
frustrating but we had to accept what the majority 
approved It is not as bad as it could have been 
We had been tipped off m Washington [DC] that 
the president would sign the bill and he was 
depending on us to tell him how to fix it 
So explain to me—I'm a little confused--I know 
GAIN was legislation 

GAIN was legislation signed by Deukmejian at the 
state level It was our reform to welfare 
Right it was considered the first major reform 
effort since 1971 right 9 
Yes 

Now explain to me then the connection at the 
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federal level 7 

OK when the federal bill was passed m August 22 

1996 

Sure 

requiring that each state come up with a 
welfare reform based on five years only 
I see but GAIN was passed around 1986 is that 
correct 7 

Exactly so we had already done our own reform 
but we had to address the federal mandates and 
comply with them I was chairing at the time GAIN 
was developed and Tom Bates was the chair of the 
committee on the assembly side We worked 
together to point out some problems with GAIN 
Art Agnos was carrying the bill It's the 
Democrats m control now and we fought over what 
provisions should be included 

I supported an evaluation of every client 
that came through the door because I felt we 
should find out something about the person We 
can't turn out a cookie-cutter kind of program 
where everybody just fits into the mold Some 
people have had educational opportunities—been in 
school--and some have degrees You can't look at 
every welfare recipient as a slovenly mother with 
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a lot of kids that just doesn't ring true I 
wanted an evaluation So we fought over that 
And they said No let's just get them in and 
train them to work I said But you're going to 
try to put a square peg into a round hole and it's 
not going to fit but I lost that one 

These were some of the reasons I opposed 
GAIN I also opposed it because it was mandatory 
and because it would result in workfare I didn't 
feel that people would really embrace the work 
ethic and want to work if they knew all they were 
going to get is their welfare grant Besides 
they weren't getting hourly wages like everybody 
else I wanted prevailing wages required but I 
didn't get that included So I opposed it and was 
the only no vote Then when the second vote was 
taken Senator Walter [W ] Stiern my seatmate 
went on with me The vote was 38 to 2 

Now years passed and we were under a federal 
mandate m the nineties to reform welfare I 
wanted to use GAIN as our model and make some 
changes using the GAIN framework because there 
were some good provisions in there It's all 
mandatory so there's no longer an issue So I 
designed the procedure but wasn't made the chair 
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because of the politics involved There were two 
chairs from both houses 
Oh I see 

But I designed the subcommittee format and the 
subcommittees we directed to work on issues like 
child care and transportation access etc We 
would rotate the chairs who presided over the 
subcommittees But anyway it took us three years 
to really develop the plan 

What m particular were you pleased that you were 
able to achieve now down the road considering 
you had opposed GAIN initially 7 

The training component The community colleges 
had taken a major role m training recipients for 
child care The child care issue is one that I 
took on when I first came to Sacramento I was 
successful in a bill to authorize child care in 
state buildings if there were a number of workers 
that wanted it I introduced a bill that 
languished and then was vetoed many different 
times that would finance child care programs and 
so on The children that I was trying to target 
at that time are grandparents now It took so 
long But I was able m partnership with some 
Republicans to get a child care bond act I 
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wanted a bond for child care expansion for child 
care facilities because there was a big need 
You can't qualify for TANF—its the old AFDC—if 
you don't have children There are special 
programs for adults that don t come under AFDC or 
TANF TANF is the new AFDC AFDC was Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children 
Right I know that acronym 

And TANF is Temporary Aid for Needy Families-- 
federal law changed it But you cannot qualify 
unless there are children So I said 'All right 
what does a mother do if she is forced to go into 
training or to work? What does she do with her 
children 7 
Right 

And no program can be successful or parent a 
successful employee unless that parent is 
comfortable with the care of the children So we 
went around and around on how you do that Well 
we had some victories with that We did get a 
bill signed that would allow general obligation 
bonds to go into a fund for existing child care 
programs 
X see 
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not the building of new ones Also you can 
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buy equipment and things like that with the funds 
But it took us over ten years 

Wow it's always amazing how long it seems to take 
for something to go through 

You're just putting your finger on one of the 
problems with term limits I've been m the 
senate twenty years You now only get eight 
years The smoking initiative took longer than 
eight years as well as the child care bill which 
took longer than eight years 

I think I read somewhere that the average from 

concept to completion is fifteen years 

Yeah 

On average 

If you have a major public policy you've got to 
sell members on it In 1982 the AIDS virus was 
identified at UCLA as you know And when the 
research came out immediately there were dozens 
of bills introduced to test everybody You know 
to blacklist them 
Right 

And we were saying no you don't test and let 
that information become public You have to 
protect the privacy of patients So we went round 
and round Developing policy on AIDS took years 
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After we received the information from UCLA I 
planned to hold an AIDS conference at Exposition 
Park in McKibben Auditorium right down the street 
from USC So we had a big public hearing with 
the state director of [the Department of] Health 
Services the director of the state AIDS unit the 
county director and someone from Washington D C 
and we hardly drew an audience That afternoon we 
joined USC at the Davidson [Conference] Center 
During the whole day we didn't get more than 
seventy-five people 

[End Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

YATES OK you were just saying that 

WATSON What I realized from that initial hearing was that 
we had far more work to do and you couldn't do it 
in a public hearing because who's going to come 
and buy a package of AIDS'* I realized that I had 
to get this information out to people in a 
different kind of setting We had to know 
something about the groups that we were targeting 
Among the African American groups you know if 
the minister says that homosexuality is an 
abomination then they deny that high-risk 
behavior is actually taking place underneath their 
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noses It's just that if the Bible says no to 
that behavior then it doesn ? t exist With the 
Hispanics two compadres go out drinking they 
don't see sexual contact as high-risk behavior 
Native Americans have a very high propensity 
towards immediate addiction Asians keep their 
concerns quietly in the family you don't go 
outside your family So finally understanding 
this it took years to get legislation to do 
outreach to provide necessary services 

Who is the last group to get the information? 
African American women during their childbearing 
years And their rate of AIDS is the fastest 
spreading Gay white gay males understood it 
immediately and most of the programs were geared 
towards them So they received the resources--the 
money--and immediately lowered the incidence of 
AIDS within a year or two They understood what 
had to be done and other groups didn t But it 
was the black women who didn't get the information 
that their partners might have been using needles 
so I carried the needle exchange bill for the 
seventh year I had it on the governor's desk 
last year but no signature 

So it takes time first there is the issue 
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and then you have to have members recognize it as 
an issue Not only recognize it but understand 
it And then relate the solution to the problem 
m a way that it can work in the conservative 
districts 

And if you’re right-wing and you agree with 
the Christian Coalition then you don't want any 
teaching in classes any curriculum items that 
deal with homosexuality or have to do with 
protecting oneself We had to fight the battle 
for health education in schools And trying to 
establish health clinics m schools was the 
battle It takes years to build up the 
background and we re m and we’re out of the 
legislature now before you can even understand the 
issue 

You mean with term limits you're talking about 9 
With term limits 

Well let me ask you about your role as chair of 
the Health and Human Services Committee I wonder 
if you could describe your style of management and 
leadership as chair 

I would say this it was an area that I 
understood and for which I had compassion And I 
tried to manage the committee m a way that I 
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wouldn't be too heavy-handed but there were 
issues that I knew would be forced on our 
committee that were really bad policy There were 
issues that I knew were good policy And the main 
issue choice—you know abortion—always 

provoked a very heated discussion So I became 
known as being very heavy-handed in that way I 
would set out the ground rules up front I ran my 
committee with a very strong hand so things 
wouldn't get out of control I felt I tried to be 
balanced and I tried to give everyone a chance to 
be heard but I also was determined that choice 
would always be an option for women That put me 
m conflict with several members In fact the 
pro tern David Roberti was pro-life and he would 
place pro-life members on my committee 
So give me specific examples of how you would deal 
with that kind of an issue in your committee 
Well Our analyses were always written for 

reasonable people We would write the analysis of 
any bill so that reasonable people would 
understand why choice should be a viable option 
I would set down the ground rules in the beginning 
so we would have three proponents three 
opponents I was in control No cameras allowed 
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in the audience and no placards I was the chair 
and would ask if anybody wanted to challenge the 
chair 

That's how I handled it so that we would have 
a fair hearing I thought I was fair some people 
didn't others got off my committee But I was 
not going to allow every debate over health issues 
to be a debate on abortion There were members of 
the right-wing that were sitting on my committee 
who tried to make every issue If we were 

talking about clinics m schools [they] wanted to 
make it into a discussion of abortion with nurses 
giving out contraceptives and so on If we 
talked about health education they wanted to turn 
it into a discussion of the evils of abortion and 
homosexuality I wouldn t allow it and would 
say Oh no no we re going to discuss the 
provisions of the issues at hand I won't allow 
you to bring up extraneous issues m this debate 
I thought I was being fair We wrote analyses so 
members could understand the issues in front of us 
but I did use a heavy gavel in keeping outrageous 
opposition down 

Well you described people bringing in the issue 
of abortion regardless sometimes of what you were 


YATES 
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actually there to discuss at that moment or time 
During your entire tenure as chair of the 
committee how prevalent was that as a topic 
Quite quite prevalent 
Did you see shifts 
Yes 

of when it was or was not as much of a 

topic' 7 

We would take up other things like I mentioned 
From the beginning of the eighties it was AIDS 
And we had bills that would be assigned not only 
to my committee but to Judiciary as well because 
privacy became an issue with people who were 
living with AIDS That from the eighties on 
dominated much of our debate Of course abortion 
will forever do that Welfare rights was a major 
controversial issue Siting group homes 
Modalities for treating the mentally ill were 
always controversial issues that prevailed 
throughout my tenure At the beginning of this 
decade the HMO [health maintenance organization] 
movement and managed care became the issue 
That became a big issue 9 

We covered social services along with health 


There was social services —1 e welfare reform-- 
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which dominated the second half of the nineties 
Managed care is still an issue 
And why was that an issue 9 
Which one 9 

HMO Why do you think at that point it was 
becoming an issue 9 

Well the health maintenance organizations really 
took away the fee-for-service movement And m 
taking away the fee-for-service option it 
affected a lot of people in different ways 
particularly the providers There wasn t a lot of 
trust that these health maintenance organizations 
could provide the same kind of quality care that 
people were used to receiving from their own 
providers who had the corner office where they 
went Who not only cared for them but their 
fathers mothers and grandparents 
So as HMOs became more dominant in the health 
market you saw ergo m your committee more 
concern 9 

More concern because when I came into the 
legislature in 1978 the big issue was cost- 
effective health care The cost was rising by a 
million dollars each year and Medi-Cal was growing 
so fast we were looking at cost-effective ways to 
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slow it down I helped develop the Medi-Cal 
board—CMAC California Medi-Cal Board--to oversee 
Medi-Cal and to be sure it was providing the kinds 
of services intended 

When you say you helped oversee it are you 
talking through a subcommittee' 7 

No I helped develop the legislation to create the 
Medi-Cal board It came to the committee and we 
were able to amend it and get it in shape That 
was under Governor Jerry Brown And so CMAC was 
to oversee the delivery of health services to the 
indigents to the poor and to the safety-net 
group 

On the heels of that came managed care and 
the HMO movement as an attempt to control the cost 
of health care Out of the thirty million 
uncovered people m the U S six million of them-- 
maybe even seven million now--are here in 
California They make a heavy impact on our 
health-delivery system--the emergency rooms and 
the operating suites And so m trying to 
control the costs we re into managed care So 
for the next decade it will be a huge issue 
Yesterday I was looking at the number of bills 
that would regulate the HMO movement 
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Let me back up a little bit You mentioned James 
Mills and then David Roberti and I wanted to talk 
to you about the senate leadership during the time 
that you were there First describe for me Jim 
Mills's leadership style as president pro tern 
Jim Mills always reminded me of a docent or a 
curator in a museum He knew history He 
relished and reveled in ancient history and would 
always quote it to you when you came in 

I think I mentioned this to you before when 
I took over the Health and Human Services 
Committee I took it over from John Garamendi and 
I wanted to change the colors in the office 
There were drapes dark paneling and claret red 
carpeting It reminded me of a San Francisco 
bordello [Laughter] So I went to Jim Mills and 
asked to lighten up my office After all as a 
woman I'd like to And he said Well 

senator we only have paneled walls m the senate 
You are only allowed two colors the claret red — 
and he gave me the whole history of the feudal 
period and why the carpet was red I would tell 
this story to the school children when they came 
to the capitol The red carpet was used so when 
they [said] Off with your head' it wouldn't 
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show the blood Gold And this was the color of 
royalty and nobility I said Well listen 
trust me I won't have pink polka-dots and 
lavender walls And he said Sorry 

So it wasn’t until David Robert! became 
president pro tern after I helped him get there 
that I could then take off the paneling I then 
had a medical team come in It wasn't 
environmentally sensitive for me there were a lot 
of toxins m the air so I was able to take the 
paneling off and leave the bare stucco walls I 
took the claret-red carpeting up and put beige 
down and decorated it myself But one of my staff 
[Laughter] during the interim painted her walls 
lavender and pink When I heard about it I told 
her Get it off in the next twenty-four hours 
[Laughter] 

So Jim Mills' style was one as an overseer 
This reminded me of someone who would work m a 
museum He's an historian he saw things in 
historical perspective rather than of the moment 
And he was also very paternalistic He wasn't 
used to having a female like myself there who 
would speak up He was very controlling in that 
way He was very knowledgeable about rules but 
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erudite with them rather elitist He didn't seem 
a true Democrat 
How so 9 

Well when I became active in the state party we 
were a raggedy bunch of individualists who were 
all over the place There were limousine liberals 
down to grassrooters civil righters labor 
groups and educators Just like cats all going 
in different directions at one time but under the 
banner of liberalism Jim Mills was very suave 
debonair soft-spoken immaculate He 

reminded me of a person training to be a priest 
An historian steeped in the feudal period He 
seemed to love that period He just didn't come 
across as your everyday liberal Democrat 

However he did have some very liberal views 
but wouldn't push them too far During one 
session we spent a protracted amount of time 
trying to get conservative Republicans to vote on 
the budget I felt that he gave them too much 
leeway and too much time 
[Interruption] 

We were talking about Jim Mills and the phone 
rang Well I was interested because some of the 
articles I've read and right now I'm looking at 
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one from the California Journal 1 talk about how 
during Jim Mills's tenure it evolved from a chummy 
club to a partisan battleground and I was 
wondering what your perspective was of that Is 
that an accurate description? 

Well he was also part of the chummy club When I 
came to the senate it became more of a partisan 
battleground It really didn't get that [way] 
until we went into Roberti's reign But he 
presided over a chummy club and then we were 
transitioning 
OK 

And we transitioned m the eighties I'd have to 
look at the dates 

David Roberti became pro tern in 81 
Yeah 

I believe the shift began in the fall of '80 
We were moving in that direction because I 
remember saying to David my seatmate You know 
if you ever wanted to be pro tern now is the 
time I thought that Jim Mills gave too many 
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Vic Pollard The Senate's New Era under 
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concessions to the right wing and they were in 
the minority but they were carrying the day 
They were holding up the budget because it took a 
two-thirds vote I thought he should have been a 
stronger leader to get the budget moving And so 
I said to David 

Why was the timing right at that particular point? 
Because others were going to challenge him When 
I was running in ’77 Jim Mills and [George N ] 
Zenovich came to ask for my support I said Why 
are you coming to me 9 I'm not in the senate yet 
But they knew I was going to be elected I served 
under Jim Mills I think Zenovich left office and 
some of the others who might have been interested 
were appointed by Jerry Brown to judgeships and 
so on At this point we moved back into the old 
chambers that were newly remodeled While sitting 
there talking to David I said You know now *s 
the time I felt that we needed to have a 
stronger hand since we were in the majority If 
the Republicans weren’t going to try to compromise 
then we shouldn t give them all these concessions 
David called me up to Sacramento during the 
interim to have breakfast He said I m going to 
go for it Do I have your support 9 And I said 
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Not only do you have my support but I will try 
to get others to support you too We have one 
day in early December when we return to reorganize 
our respective houses When we returned David was 
nominated with no discussion and was voted in 
Jim Mills felt wounded and betrayed He never 
came back to the floor and [he] left without 
ceremony without even saying good-bye Well he 
was m ten years I think anyone who serves as 
president pro tern m the senate for ten years is 
privileged and should feel honored He just 
didn't see it that way He thought he should stay 
on 

Why do you think Robert! was able to successfully 
achieve becoming president pro tern? 

Because I think we were moving more into a 
partisan mode We were no longer this chummy 
group There were more right-wing Republicans 
being elected who were anti-choice--pro-life--who 
were anti-welfare and anti-integration Oh* And 

we felt that it really would take strong 
leadership from the left to get us moving And we 
really felt it when Jerry Brown left office We 
were now under a conservative Republican 
administration and had to stand up to him We 
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needed to be able to promote policies that we felt 
would serve the people well and not allow the 
conservative movement to take over So we had to 
become more partisan The time was right for 
David 

Well describe David Roberti's management style as 
president pro tem 

David was fair and just to a fault He was very 
partisan and a good fund-raiser David Roberti 
saw that his members were taken care of when they 
ran His leadership was not to twist your arm but 
to negotiate decisions with the Big Five and 
come back and tell you of the decisions they made 
The Big Five you just said 9 

Yeah that was budget leadership the governor 
the speaker the pro tem the minority leaders in 
both houses They composed the ' Big Five " as we 
called it 

OK I hadn't heard that expression before that's 
why I asked I guess it's obvious when you think 
about it 

After we go through the budget process then it 
goes to the conference committee Line items that 
are not approved are then taken to the Big Five ' 
That's when you sit down with the governor and 
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both sides They make the final decisions Then 
they come back to the caucus amend the bills 
vote and send them to the governor for his 
signature 

David's style was not dictatorial but very 
partisan David too had a penchant for history 
He remembered little details But he didn't throw 
it at you He used it when it was time to clarify 

an issue David as I said was fair was very 

accessible but forgetful 1 [Laughter] He would 
promise you something and forget about it David 
was very likeable but could be standoffish and in 
his own world Jim Mills always reminded me of a 
snob an English professor from London you know 
There was always some lesson he was teaching 
David Roberti was grassroots He was from an 
Italian family whose mother fixed spaghetti His 
mom raised money by selling spaghetti dinners He 
was very close to his mom and dad He was witty 
and very articulate 

But he had a short trigger when it came to 
some issues He was pro-life by the way and a 
devout Roman Catholic I am too I always led 
the debate on abortion rights and he led the 
debate for pro-life At the time we were 
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seatmates and friends So of course that always 
got in the way We then agreed to disagree on the 
issue And when he became pro tem I asked him 
not to use his position as a bully pulpit You 
might oppose abortion and we respect your 
position as your right but don't use your 
position as the leader of this house to impose on 
others Remember you're a Catholic There are 
Jews m here there are atheists agnostics so 
don't impose your will through your leadership 
position So we agreed to disagree 
Was he able to do that 0 

Oh on most occasions I remember three speeches 
he made where he was absolutely right-wing But 
the women's groups got him on that one He would 
put mostly conservatives on the Commission on the 
Status of Women 

Right I wanted to ask you about that too Well 
during his tenure there were two Republican 
governors How successful was he in working do 
you think with the governor's office 0 
He was m certain areas You know that Wilson 
was pro-choice Deukmejian was pro-life so he 
was successful in some ways like parental 
consent--but we also got the courts to reverse 
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■that—and notification of parents We had to go 
through the ACLU [American Civil Liberties Union] 
and other organizations to get the court to 
reverse So in those areas he would compromise 
How about outside of the abortion issue 7 
David was a very reasonable person who would sit 
down and talk and get things done He would make 
decisions that our caucus would have to live with 
that troubled me from time to time For years I 
didn't vote on the budget They would ask my 
position but since I didn't vote on the budget 
anyway I got little deference on something in the 
budget that I did not like 
[Interruption] 

OK We just stopped for a minute I was asking 
you about how successful Roberti was in working 
with Deukmejian and Pete Wilson as governor 
He was quite successful in doing that on some of 
the lesser partisan issues David would sit down 
and come to some level of agreement David was 
able to compromise when needed Not like Willie 
Brown who would just say what he had to say and 
leave the Big Five meeting David would hammer 
out an agreement 

When you say less partisan issues what are you 
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thinking of specifically' 7 

Well funding for health care and social services 
Sometimes on educational issues we 1 re going to 
take a partisan position as well as some aspects 
of social services and local government issues 
But overall I would say that David was very 
successful He was able to raise a lot of money 

for our caucus and to maintain strong leadership 
on the senate side He was able to get our 
candidates elected He was very successful m 
doing that I think one of the most successful 
leaders 

Now during the time he was president pro tem 
where do you think the power struggle lay' 7 
Well between the assembly and the senate Willie 
Brown referred to himself as the speaker of the 
legislature That would rile Roberti resulting 
in a power struggle as to who had the most power 
In terms of raising funds David out-raised 
Willie Willie raised a lot of money but David 
spent a lot of time just raising money When 
Roberti left office and Bill Lockyer took his 
place he became the most powerful Democratic 
leader more so than in the assembly because 
Willie Brown was on his way out at the time 
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There was a tremendous power struggle between the 
pro tem and the speaker The speaker leads the 
lower house and the pro tem the upper house 
There was always a bone of contention with Robert! 
as to Willie Brown Willie Brown came in and just 
took over He lauded himself as 'the speaker of 
the legislature 

Well I think historically you think of Jesse 
[M ] Unruh as a very powerful person—and Willie 
Brown too—in terms of the leadership so it's 
interesting to hear sort of the other side of it 
Willie was the most flamboyant speaker we had 
Jesse Unruh was the most powerful speaker we've 
ever had I say powerful m terms of being able 
to restructure and create a professional 
legislature that became a model for the rest of 
the nation [There are] followers [who] still 
practice the Jesse Unruh school of politics 
Willie Brown was the most astute student of Jesse 
Unruh I guess the historical value would be on 
the side of Jesse Unruh because he's the one that 
made the California legislature into a 
professional legislature by hiring full-time 
staff He made the legislature full-time with 


full-time salaries 
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Willie Brown probably was the most 
knowledgeable in terms of Mason's Manual [ of 
Legislative Procedures for State Legislatures and 
Other Legislative Bodies 1 and wielded a pretty 
strong gavel Willie Brown was the master of 
finding a way to resolve problems when others 
found no way out He had the longest tenure 
fourteen years No one ever again will serve as 
speaker that long because the term limit is six 
years No one will have a continuous stay in 
office of fourteen years like he did He will be 
recorded in history as very powerful very well 
known but so was Jesse Unruh We've had some 
very influential and powerful men before 
speakers [Leo T ] McCarthy and [Robert] Moretti 
These were newsmakers also But Jesse Unruh 
McCarthy you don't hear much from him now 
Willie is now mayor of San Francisco A rather 
international mayor But Jesse Unruh will be 
viewed as the father of the modern legislature 
Well you mentioned Bill Lockyer and David 
Roberti of course stepped down as president pro 
tern in early 1994 and that was due to term 
limits 
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He was the first victim of term limits 
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And how did Bill Lockyer become the next leader of 
the senate 9 

Bill Lockyer was a brilliant person 
[Interruption] 

I was asking about how Bill Lockyer became the 
next leader of the senate 

He was in line as the chair of Judiciary--a very 
powerful committee He was bright And his name 
was put out there He wasn't really challenged 
and he wanted the position 

And then of course John [L ] Burton became 
leader after Lockyer And now pardon I should 
have looked this up but I assume Lockyer went out 
because of term limits also 9 

He went out because of term limits but not before 
he resigned from the leadership position to be 
able to pursue his campaign for attorney general 
About a year prior I looked around the chamber 
for the person I would like to see as president 
pro tern I had two people in mind who could carry 
on our liberal agenda It would either be Tom 
Hayden or John Burton I knew that Tom Hayden 
could never garner enough votes because there were 
other senators who wanted it Steve Peace and 


[Patrick] Johnston I called the women senators 
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together and said Why don’t we determine who our 
next leader is going to be 9 —in exchange for some 
guarantees that the pro tem would help women move 
up in leadership So that's what we did I had 
them meet m my office to interview the three 
candidates [Richard] Polanco Pat Johnston and 
John Burton We agreed that our support should be 
unanimous There was only one person that didn't 
go along with that unanimous support We asked 
them all the same questions and determined who 
came up with the best answers We agreed to 
support John Burton And I told him Now you can 
take seven hard votes to the table And if no one 
else has seven hard votes you're going to be the 
next pro tem He took them to the table and 
became the next pro tem 

When you say the women's group are you talking 

about the Women's Caucus 9 

The Women's Caucus on the senate side 

And why was [this one person] not on board 9 

Because I think she might have committed to 

someone else or she didn't want to make a 

commitment up front But she did vote for John 

Burton eventually and John Burton is now the pro 


tem 
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I realize that you were there that one year right 
when he [first became] president pro tem but how 
was he as pro tern 9 

I think he'll be all right John has a short 
temper and speaks out He will fight to the death 
for what he thinks is right for people and that's 
the reason why he was my choice You know Tom 
Hayden 1 s background Tom was in the running but 
dropped out early Steve Peace wasn't ready for 
the leadership Pat Johnston I felt was a 
little too conservative for a Democrat But the 
person who I thought could stand up and go to the 
mat on issues that were important to me and lead 
what is going to be a very different state than 
what it is and was when I came in 1978—m terms 
of demographics--would be John Burton 

John has a tremendous IQ can talk to 
anybody and has a very quick wit But he has 
these emotional quirks [Laughter] John doesn't 
tolerate fools well but can talk to the right 
wing When he gives his word that's it So 

I think he will be successful He's good at 
raising money If people would just take him 
seriously He's got to build up He 


was seen as a maverick He was way out on the 
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left A San Francisco liberal’ His brother was 
the very powerful congressman who drew the 
district lines in 1981 for reapportionment 
Right [Phillip] Phil Burton 

Phil Burton And this was his little brother 
They had lots of money He has been through many 
changes in his life drugs alcohol 
Right I know there have been newspaper articles 
about him 

[Inaudible] Yes so he has to overcome all that 
to be taken seriously as a leader I think he can 
grow into it and I understand he is now doing 
that I'm just sorry I can't be there with him 
because it was my idea in the beginning I 
watched him and found him [to be] brilliant like 
his brother Sometimes it got in their own way— 
their fuses went off too quickly He and his 
brother had that problem Bill Lockyer too And 
they were not smooth like a Jesse Unruh They 
have a different kind of leadership because 
they're different 

So I'm hoping that John Burton’s way of leading 
will rise to what's expected in the senate He is 
absolutely committed and compassionate when it comes 
to public policy He's brilliant enough to absorb-- 
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a quick study Now turning that into 

leadership is another thing He would just leave 
the room when things didn't go right and now he 
has to stay there Hey John you can’t get up 
and walk out I had to tell him that "John uh- 
uh you don’t just walk out you hang in there 
[Laughter] Negotiate and calm down He just 
doesn't tolerate fools well 

Well in a way you may have answered this by 
talking about each of the presidents pro tem 
individually but I was wondering if there was 
anything you care to add m looking at the range 
of individuals who have been in the position while 
you were in the senate and compare and contrast 
them Are there any specific points positive or 
negative that really mark that leadership 9 
Well I think all the styles were different I 
think I could just capsulize each of them 
Jim Mills overstayed his time He was not the man 
for the eighties or nineties He was steeped in a 
more genteel formality kind of leadership which 
worked early on but was not what we needed going 
into the eighties and nineties David Robert! 
took on real tough issues like gun control and 
eventually was defeated when he ran for secretary 
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of state 

I remember that 

But he took on the gun lobby 

They tried to recall him didn't they at one 
point 9 

Yes they did I will always be close to him and 
I admire him 

Roberti was too trusting and too fair In 
this business you’ve got to cut off the water 
that goes to your enemies He wouldn't move fast 
enough and do that There were people undermining 
him you know He was responsible for raising 
large campaign war chests and kept us m the 
majority 

Bill Lockyer was a shrewd politician He 
could be emotional at times but [he] became a 
powerful leader He's the one I would say that 
history will show lifted the upper house into the 
lead m terms of the legislature Under Willie 
Brown and Roberti the leadership was m the 
assembly because Willie was so powerful He 
became speaker m California and at times David 
was shy and retiring David was not a people 
person but loved people He would shy away from 
them though When we were with him in a 
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delegation you'd have to end up speaking for him 
David just didn't like doing that He was a 
thinker and a doer He worked around the clock 
laying out strategy As I said it was Bill 
Lockyer if I can capsulize it who lifted the 
upper house into the proper position of 
leadership That's when the Democrats in the 
senate became more powerful in the legislature 
It was under Lockyer's leadership 

Under John Burton's leadership I am 

sure he will take us progressively into the new 
millennium 

Well you described--or I asked you about-- 
Roberti's success m working with Deukmejlan and 
Wilson and I was wondering if you can also compare 
that perhaps with the other presidents pro tern in 
terms of their 

I think he was most successful I think that 
Lockyer was less successful because he was very 
partisan and he'd just blow up [Laughter] at the 
governor The governor was very crafty like a 
stealth bomber He kept you guessing all the 
time You thought you had an agreement and 
Lockyer got very frustrated with that 


When the old-timers the experienced people 
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in the 'Big Five were no longer at the table 
there were only newcomers We had [Cruz M ] 
Bustamante there 

YATES So there was a lot of changeover at this point 

WATSON There was a lot of change in the Big Five ' yeah 
and it was very frustrating to Lockyer Then you 
had an intractable governor who had his own agenda 
that had nothing to do with the policy at hand 
It was real tough working with Pete Wilson He 
did more to divide this state than to help it in 
spite of the rising economy 
[End Tape 5 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 

YATES We were having a problem with the tape so I'm 

afraid I'm going to have to repeat a few things 
One was I was asking you about Governor Jerry 
Brown because we talked about Deukmejian and 
Wilson as governors and their relationship with 
the senate and I m sorry if you could try to 
recap a little bit what you were talking about him 
as a governor 

WATSON Jerry Brown was a visionary a thinker and m 
some ways a philosopher He would throw out 
ideas--these are his own words— to see how they 
percolate He wasn't interested in the process 
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that it took to enforce these policies He just 
was the thinker that came up with ideas He had a 
vision It was Gray Davis really who had to 
implement our policies 

Jerry Brown because he was interested in so 
many different philosophies and had a background 
as a Jesuit trainee his feet were often off the 
ground He would veto good policy and we had to 
override him He was the most overridden 
governor I think in the history of governors 
He was overridden seven times by his own 
Democratically controlled legislature It's just 
like your own kid where you have to discipline 
him You take them out to the woodshed He was 
our own 

And Jerry Brown's idea was that small is 
beautiful He would make cuts in areas where it 
didn't make sense He was not associated to the 
details He would come up with some overall 
philosophy that we needed to reduce the size And 
he would say Small is beautiful and we can 
package that in certain ways that you don't need 
all of this Well it was in areas that we 
thought would be a devastating deficit to many of 
the programs His philosophy was at a different 
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level than the practical approaches we chose And 
we'd have to bring him down to earth 

People used to refer to him as a space 
cadet or Governor Moonbeam because he was an 
out-of-touch visionary Many of his proposals now 
are being implemented because his ideas have 
caught up with us our environment has caught up 
with us in terms of waste removal and the 
disposal of waste The demographics have changed 
and our environment has changed Our environment 
is very threatened now These were the issues 
that Jerry raised thirty years ago but the public 
wasn't ready for them yet Now we look back and 
we see that Jerry Brown was right 
That's interesting 

We had to tone him down and put his feet on the 
ground That was Gray Davis's job That's the 
reason why I supported Gray Davis early on when 
he ran for office last year I knew Gray 

could win because Gray was the detail guy He was 
the implementer 
[Interruption] 

When we stopped you were describing again how 
Governor Brown's style his way of doing things and 
working—also you mentioned with Gray Davis 
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It sounds like you ended up working with him quite 
a bit in terms 

We all worked with Gray because the governor was 
not really interested in the details of 
implementation He was interested in the idea 
So we spent a lot of time with Gray Davis who was 
like the executive director He actually 
implemented and carried out And it was a good 
combination However people probably thought 
more sincerely about Gray than they did about 
Jerry 

Because they were working with him more 0 
Well he was more sensible more deliberate 
Jerry was spewing out ideas all the time So 
Jerry got a reputation--as we already discussed-- 
as a space cadet and that's why I felt that Gray 
had a good chance He was the serious one who 
could make things happen--happen m a way where 
they would have a more positive effect 
Now what was the relationship like between Jim 
Mills as president pro tern and Jerry Brown 0 
I was not there for the better part of that time 
OK 

But I think that Jim operated 
[Interruption] 
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OK we had another interruption You were just 
saying that you weren't there during most of the 
time that Jim Mills was pro tern and Jerry Brown 
was governor 

When I came in it was just before Jim Mills left 
the presidency of the senate They worked 
together in a way that was not spectacular or 
highly visible It was behind the scenes—a 
gentlemen's agreement that kind of style 
OK 

And I can't recall too much interaction between 
the two except during budget sessions It was 
very cordial very civil very gentlemanly 
Well let me shift gears for a little bit and talk 
about some of the activities you were involved in 
One you mentioned previously just m passing was 
the Commission on the Status of Women and I was 
wondering if you could tell me how you became a 
member of the commission? 

The commission was established under Jerry Brown-- 
the Commission on the Status of Women That was 
one of his ideas prompted by the feminist 
movement And of course being considered a 
feminist and being involved in that movement at 
its inception I was appointed to the commission 
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by David Roberti Jerry would get appointment 
recommendations from the speaker and the pro tern 
I was the one appointed to fill the senate slot 
I worked on the commission right up to the time I 
left [I was] not as active as I was during the 
eighties--the beginning of the nineties—when I 
was very active in choosing a director for the 
commission 

When David Roberti became the president pro 
tern with his position on choice we had an 
automatic conflict David made sure he appointed 
an opponent of choice as well Since I was on the 
commission he put John Schmitz on the commission 
who was one of the most right-wing members of the 
senate And Roberti and I had words over that 
one I asked Why would you put a destructive 
force on a commission that's moving m a very 
progressive fashion for women 9 Why would you put 
somebody that would set us back 9 I don t 
understand that We really didn't agree on his 
tactics 

And what reason did he give you of why 9 
Well he said Well you need a different point 
of view I said David that's not good enough 


You know he's going to be a very destructive 
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force " But David put him there to guard their 
position on pro-life He also put people on my 
committee so there was never a guarantee that 
abortion bills would get out of committee He 
thought I was trying to remove members like 
[Joseph B ] Joe Montoya who never attended 
meetings I asked him to remove Montoya because 
it made it more difficult for me to get a quorum 
The day of the week that we met--one thirty [PM] 
on Wednesdays--was always difficult Members 
would go out to lunch and wouldn't return until 
two and three o'clock so it was difficult getting 
a quorum in the beginning until more women came 
This committee was a natural interest of theirs 
But getting back to how Roberti exerted the 
power of his position on choice he would stack 
the committees The commission was one of the 
ones that he was trying to stack Under 
Deukmejian and Wilson even more conservative 
members were appointed We never had as liberal a 
group as we did under Jerry Brown He appointed 
many women from here—the Westside of L A —and 
from other big cities We had a really good 
working group Under Deukmejian we had to fight 
the opposition all the time We had to make sure 
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the director was someone that really supported 
women’s issues across the board 
Right because the commission is composed of a 
direct--or like you mentioned--some members of the 
legislature public citizens who are members is 
that correct 9 

Uh-huh And the appointing power is the governor 
the speaker and the president pro tern They 
added members along with the governor who had a 
larger number of appointments 

Well how did you see the commission evolve or 
change from the time you were first there until 
the time you left? You talked about this 
conservative element but maybe you could describe 
what impact it had 

It was a complete metamorphosis In the beginning 
of the eighties the commission operated according 
to the statute that created it It was Jerry 
Brown's big interest at the time so there were 
great femimsts--women and men--appointed Milton 
Marks was always on it--he’s now deceased There 
were other male members too many from various 
departments of state We would move in the best 
interests of women 


When Deukmejian became governor his 
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appointees were more right-wing and conservative 
That lasted for quite a while And David Roberti 
would appoint two liberals and then one right-wing 
conservative adding to the overall number of non¬ 
progressives I'd like to say Wilson's 
appointments weren't too bad but we wanted more 
progressive thinkers on the commission Our worst 
time was at the end of Jerry Brown's term and the 
beginning of Deukmejian's tenure 
You mentioned that m those early years it was 
really following the statute that established it 
so what happened later 7 

A complaint was filed against the [Commission on 
the] Status [of Women] for lobbying in the halls 
of the legislature when it wasn't our job Under 
this conservative administration the people who 
filed the complaint were sustained It took 
several years before the case was decided so the 
commissions in the meantime were afraid to lobby 
What we did was to have a list of bills and choose 
the issues that we were interested in Our own 
lobbyists would go through the halls to persuade 
members to support our package 

Well the young woman--Vera Marcus--who had 
that responsibility was threatened with the loss 
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of her job if she continued to lobby She was 
very aggressive very bright but very different 
She was a black woman with a short natural 
hairstyle who wore a ring pierced in her nose 
She wasn't the image that that administration 
wanted so they were trying to hold her back She 
used to come into the legislature and the members 
really liked her because she was so bright and 
different She would tug at their consciousness 
on these issues The commission let her go* 

The process of getting somebody else created 
friction and division on the commission That was 
somewhere around '86-'87 maybe '85 I was 
involved all the time We'd meet in my office to 
plan a strategy to keep the governor from getting 
his person in as CEO of the Commission on the 
Status of Women 
So what did you do 9 
What did I do 9 

You just said you had generally 

As a member of the commission I was trying to get 
all of our members to vote against the governor s 
appointees We would lose a round and then lose 
another so we had to get the word out [that] I 
was strongly supporting the lobbyist who they were 
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■trying to get rid of and [who] was very very 
active Oh we would delay votes just to keep the 
wrong people out We finally won but that ? s after 
the director got m there and made lots of 
mistakes She finally had a track record about 
which we could say See she should never have 
been there 

But it turned around the advocacy for the 
status of women in those years I would say in 
the beginning of the eighties--almost up to the 
end of the eighties--we were really trying to 
maintain the true purpose and goal of the 
commission like commissioning a study on sexual 
harassment This was way before the rest of the 
state and the nation understood what sexual 
harassment was all about We would promote bills 
that had to do with a woman 1 s right to choose and 
contraceptives and all these issues that pertained 
to women and their families The commission would 
begin research in those areas and contract out 
like with the University of California or the 
[California State] Senate Office of Research 
Our purpose was to be able to address the status 
of women to bring them more into the mainstream 
Jerry Brown was very supportive of our mission 
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But as it evolved under different administrations 
we saw more happen that took place against women's 
rights 

So you said you can see this pattern or shifts 
through the eighties and then what happened once 
you got into the nineties 7 

It started to level off some Pete Wilson did not 
use the commission for his own agenda Deukmejian 
and his people did use the commission for their 
own agenda in ways that were anti-woman and made 
appointments accordingly It started to level off 
and we saw a change in the nineties The 
commission is not as active The spark has gone 
out The good people that were appointed under 
David Roberti served their terms and they went 
off Some of them have since died and some of 
them have gone into retirement so you don't have 
the same thrust The women's liberation movement 
was the impetus and the feminist movement carried 
it forward Now we've dealt with those issues and 
we’re on to other things 

Well I saw in doing research some articles on the 
commission and it seemed like particularly m the 
early eighties there were some such as Senator 
[Alfred E ] Alquist who voted to abolish the 
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commission saying it was no longer necessary 
because other groups now existed and I was 
wondering what your assessment 

We were behind that We felt that if we are going 
to have a commission composed of people who are 
not true feminists--and that can be male [or] 
female—then we should not have one at all So we 
got Alquist because he was chair of the 
Appropriations [Committee] 

I see so that's what that was about 
That's what that was about When the right wing 
realized We need a commission 1 I said Oh 
where were you when we were trying to get it 
started 7 What we did was reduce their 
appropriation and cut their staff If the 
commission was working against our objectives and 
the goal of the overall commission we didn't need 
it 

I see 

And we didn't need to fund it at a half a million 
dollars to a million dollars annually So we put 
up Alquist to say we didn't need the commission 
If they were not going to work toward the progress 
of women and their loved ones then we don't need 
it It was established by Jerry Brown at the 
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beginning of the women's movement Women were 
still making lower wages than men and still didn't 
have their rights protected So there had to be 
this growth period And we were trying to develop 
into a force for women We found that walls were 
being put up So we went to Alquist and said 
Look we'd rather have this commission abolished 
rather than put the fox in the henhouse to destroy 
all the hens 
But it survived 

Well it survived because we cut the budget rather 
than eliminate it There was lots of opposition 
I said Oh now you're supporting the commission 
OK They would support it if the people on the 
commission followed their dictates They weren't 
going to support a Jerry Brown-type Commission on 
the Status of Women with all the women that were 
highly committed feminists And then because of 
David Roberti s position on choice he appointed 
like kind So he played right into the hands of 
those that wanted to destroy the commission So 
we went to Alquist and said Don t fund it And 
he said I think we ought to do other things 
My alternative was to fund the local commissions 


and eliminate the state commission Let the local 
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commissions—grassroots—lobby their 
representatives on behalf of women and the 
policies that would benefit them 
OK that's interesting 

So what we finally agreed to since we found out 
we had so much support at that time [Laughter] for 
our commission Well since you love the 
commission then let's keep it we'll just cut 
back it's funding And that's what we did A 
lot of employees had to leave and the director 
finally left She was not the one we wanted The 
one that we wanted would not take the position 
She came out number one Number two got sick and 
so we had to take the third choice She was 
taking her marching orders from the governor 
All of these conservative women were just pushing 
the liberals out 

I tried to get all the members that were 
appointed by Jerry Brown to come to the meetings 
They would meet m my office I had a full-time 
staff person that sat in every meeting when I 
couldn t go and represented me at other women's 
meetings So we were very very active 

There was a new director and some new 
appointments because there was a change of 
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governors Then we started accomplishing some of 
the things we wanted and the problems kind of 
leveled off The commission survived but was not 
as highly visible as it was The committed women 
who were there m the beginning are no longer 
there--there are all new people now I'm gone and 
there's only one or two left that were on the 
commission when I was 

You also mentioned at one point the Women's 
Caucus I was wondering if you could talk about 
how that came about how it was formed 
In the late seventies and early eighties the women 
would get together for lunch but it never gave us 
enough time to socialize and get to know each 
other So we started meeting for dinner We met 
at each person's house once a month The dinners 
were strictly social We were at one member's 
house when Maxine Waters said I can't waste my 
time coming to these meetings unless we're going 
to talk policy I felt the same way 
So this is both the assembly and senate 9 
Yes all the women from both houses There were 
just a few of us then 
OK right 

So it was the Legislative Women's Caucus Carol 
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Hallett was the minority leader in the assembly 
and said she would not be part of anything called 
a caucus So as long as Carol Hallett was in 
the legislature we could not call ourselves a 
caucus We’d sit around and talk about children-- 
of which I had none--and recipes and how it was 
to be a woman in the legislature There were 
issues that we really needed to talk about which 
never got discussed 

I was on the Judiciary Committee when an 
incident happened that shall go down in infamy-- 
when Bill Lockyer and I got into it He spewed 
out a lot of disparaging publicly It had to do 
with a death penalty bill And Dan Walters who 
was sitting there got it on tape So I left and 
the word spread around the capitol about the 
verbal attack on me by Lockyer He said things 
that he would never say to another man and with 
expletives thrown m So we had an emergency 
meeting in the speaker's conference room and 
agreed that a letter should go to David Roberti 
asking for an apology and a reprimand It was 
Assemblywoman Doris Allen who volunteered to write 
the letter 


That was the beginning of a women's group 
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We all felt violated not just me However I was 
the target We said We can't let these men talk 
to us this way we cannot let them disrespect and 
mistreat us and not be reprimanded We want an 
apology and we will all come together to get it 
Everybody agreed and Dons Allen wrote the letter 
As soon as I walked out David Roberti and Art 
Torres took Bill Lockyer out and said "Don't you 
ever do this again Art and I were good friends 
He said to Lockyer You can't go off like that 
and particularly on women You have to recognize 
that the number of women is growing and you ve got 
to be civil So that's why the Women's 

Caucus started From that point on--and Carol 
left she was appointed as the ambassador to the 
Bahamas--we formed our Women's Caucus The 
Women's Caucus went well because we laid ground 
rules we would not deal with any controversial 
issues and would not endorse any legislation We 
would find issues where we have common ground such 
as child care children's health child safety 
etc That worked quite well until we got to the 
nineties At that point you saw more 
partisanship The women who were getting elected 
and who were supported by Republicans had to be 
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very right-wing partisan and pro-lifers because 
Republicans traditionally didn’t support women 
Most of the women in the legislature at that time 
were Democratic women with a few exceptions So 
if they chose to support a woman particularly for 
the senate—Cathie Wright is the only Republican 
woman--you have to do things their way 
[Interruption] 

You were just mentioning Cathie Wright being 
Republican 

Cathie has for a long time been the only 
Republican woman m the senate There were two 
Republican women Marian Bergeson and [Rebecca Q 
Morgan] 

You were talking about the evolution of 
partisanship playing more of a role How did that 
impact the Women's Caucus 9 

The Republicans did not field women candidates 
like the Democrats did They wouldn't raise money 
for them They started to eventually support them 
because of the impact the feminist movement was 
making By the fact that women were so 
disproportionately represented they started 
getting a few more Republican women to run But 
these women had to pass a litmus test first They 
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had to be pro-life so you had a more conservative 
female B T Collins as you know was the 
candidate who beat the very conservative Barbara 
Alby When she later won a seat in the assembly 
she became the leader of the pro-life crusade 
She was very partisan So any Republican woman 
who came in who even flirted around with the idea 
of being pro-choice was slammed down So they had 
to take the lead on many conservative and 
controversial issues which made things much more 
partisan These women insisted on a separate 
Democratic women's caucus and a separate 
Republican women's caucus We said no way' 

And what was your reasoning behind that 7 Just 
expand on not wanting to have a Democratic women's 
caucus 

Well we never intended to divide the women We 
started out as a women's caucus and we felt that 
we should not let issues separate us We felt 
there were just too few Republican women to have a 
viable caucus When we discussed an issue in our 
caucus we wanted to be sure it had the support of 
women in both houses They needed to be there 
when we discussed it They wouldn't have to 
endorse it We agreed never to put controversial 
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issues on the table for the caucus to consider so 
anything that had to do with abortion was off the 
table 

And was the reasoning just because of exactly what 
you're saying not wanting division'’ 

It was just too divisive So we agreed as 
mentioned before to ground rules, that we would 
only bring up issues where we had common interests 
and could get support So when a specific bill 
got to the committee that you sat on even if you 
were the only woman you would speak in support of 
it and know that you'd be backed up m other 
committees too We stayed away from divisive 
issues 

If I came with a list of bills and wanted the 
caucus's support you'd have copies for everybody 
and you d discuss what the bills did And if they 
agreed to support the bills then they would go 
out as Women's Caucus bills and be placed on a 
list marked Please Vote 'Aye ' We'd only put 
bills on the list that had unanimous support I 
think they wanted to divide the caucus because of 
Marian Bergeson's treatment when she was going to 
be appointed as superintendent of public 


instruction That's when Delaine Eastin and 
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several others took the lead to block her 
appointment 

I can’t remember I know who you' re talking about 
I have to remember Marian Bergeson was the 

appointee Confirmations take place in the 
senate but on this occasion it was something over 
on the assembly side They attacked her as being 
too conservative and a Mormon etc The 
Republican women were alienated because of it and 
they felt hurt The Democratic women took her on 
and Marian just wasn't that kind of person 

That event started a split in the Women's 
Caucus and leading the attack on Democratic women 
was Cathie Wright m the senate She said she 
would never come back to a Women s Caucus meeting 
again And then Assemblywoman Barbara Alby joined 
in with the rest of the Republican women They 
then stopped coming to our meetings and came to us 
wanting a Republican caucus separate from a 
Democratic caucus We were having a press 
conference and they barged in--just took the 
mic[rophone] The three of them said that we 
could not speak for them and anything in the name 
of the women m the legislature has to be looked 
at as the Democratic women not the Republican 
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women speaking I think I was chair at that time 
and I said I don't care what you say there will 
always be a Women's Caucus You were not here 
when it started and even after you go we'11 have 
a Women's Caucus Not until we have double or 
triple the number of women will we ever want to 
divide up as women by party because in unity 
there is strength ' 

I think there are twenty-eight women m the 
legislature now And we're going to have a Green 
party member We had a couple of Independents 
We don't know how many parties we're going to be 
dealing with in the new millennium so why would 
we want a Republican caucus and a Democratic 
caucus when you have only one Republican over in 
the senate 7 It doesn't make sense so let's get 
together and see if we can find common ground So 
that's what happened They split off and stopped 
coming You could say they boycotted They asked 
for a Republican caucus we denied them that so 
they stopped coming to any of the other Women's 
Caucus meetings now That's the way it was when I 
left there in December and I think that's still 
the way it is now 

Now how would you conduct business 7 How often 
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would you meet'? I think that you mentioned that 
you had a chair 

We'd meet in the mornings around eight o'clock I 
think on the second Tuesday of each month We'd 
have an agenda and we would take up whatever 
issues that we put on the agenda 

How effective do you think the Women's Caucus has 
been' 7 

It became very effective towards the end 
Uh-huh Why 7 

Because there were more women and we were able to 

put the pro tern in power 

Right you mentioned about John Burton 

We got him in Of course he was a natural for 

this position We wanted to see more women 

I won't be here but I want to see women in 

leadership And there's a possibility we could 

have a woman pro tern I think [Deirdre] 'DeDe 

Alpert from San Diego is m line right now 

Oh really 7 

Uh-huh And we will see in the next few years 
what happens So we have gone all the way from no 
power or support in twenty years' time to where 
we have almost all the women m some leadership 
positions in the senate And of course with the 
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advent of Willie Brown becoming the speaker he 
elevated the Women's as well as the Black Caucus 
so everyone had a real important role to play 
We've had different issues that have given us the 
boost where we could really be a caucus When a 
policy comes down and it has the Women s Caucus 
stamp of approval on it that means that you have 
locked in a number of votes in each committee so 
the guys started to sit up and take notice 
[Interruption] 

You were talking about the effectiveness of the 
Women's Caucus 

Very effective When the members saw the Women's 
Caucus m support of something then they would 
tune m It was very interesting because in the 
beginning we women had a hard time getting their 
attention but when we united and came together 
we stood as a potent force It started when 
Gloria Molina the first Latina in the assembly 
had a bill that would require insurance coverage 
for child care programs on the second floor m 
homes They didn't want to insure them We ran 
into tough opposition and a conference committee 
was formed to work out our differences All women 
were placed on the conference committee The guys 
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would stand outside the door trying to see what we 
were doing inside So we started meeting 
regularly to plan how we were going to get this 
bill passed and signed into law The guys 
wondered What are you talking about?’ We’re 
talking about you 

We received a lot of publicity at the time 
and it paid off when the women got together We 
were not a caucus in the beginning not until much 
later But when they thought the women were 
getting their heads together and planning a 
strategy they sat up and took notice 
Well you mentioned that Carol Hallett was against 
having a caucus why was that* 7 

Well as the minority leader in the assembly she 
thought a women's caucus might make decisions that 
would run adverse to what the leadership wanted 
so she didn't want to put herself in that 
position She opposed anything that might be a 
caucus Caucuses usually cannot take votes but we 
can make decisions about support and plan 
strategy She didn't want anything that would run 
interference or be m opposition to the position 
that the Republican Caucus took When she left 
things changed 
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Now tell me about the Legislative Black Caucus 
of which you were chair for nine years I have 
down Describe how that functioned and where 
the 

Well the Legislative Black Caucus was a potent 
force early on When Willie Brown became the 
speaker no longer did it have the prominence 
Willie Brown said You don't need a black caucus 
I will take care of all these things I am now the 
speaker 

Well I felt that that had no bearing on the 
senate because there was a struggle as to who had 
the power So I said well they might feel that 
it's unnecessary to have a caucus but I told 
Senator Bill Greene We need some branch some 
body that can be an advocate for our issues So 
we're going to have a caucus and if they want to 
come fine That's how I became the chair 

We formed the caucus on the senate side and 
I chaired Finally Willie Brown gave m and 
recognized that there were things he didn't want 
to take on and he would refer them to the caucus— 
educational issues and so on So that's how we 
became a viable Black Caucus again under Willie 
Brown's leadership Had Willie Brown said I 
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make all the decisions anyway I can put the 
pressure on You really don't need a caucus 
But there were some fights that he did not want to 
get into and take a leadership position so when I 
chaired the caucus I dealt with those issues 
And which were those? 

Most of them had to do with education You see 
Willie had to be the manager of the assembly and 
he'd have to cut deals to keep himself m power 
He always had to keep in mind that he had some 
conservative Democrats and some marginal 
Democrats so in cutting the deal with the 
minority party it might have been at the expense 
of the liberal Democratic issues on the assembly 
side 

So we took on the issues where he would have 
to bargain or compromise on The caucus 

didn t have to do that Those are the issues he 
passed on to us I did fund-raising for the 
caucus while I was chair that was quite 
successful We d put on a dinner down here And 
we were able to bring attention to a lot of our 
issues you know such as equality civil rights 
and so on That’s the role I would play in 
highlighting what we wanted to do in education 
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How did you see the Black Caucus change or evolve 
while you were there 9 

It was very powerful while Willie Brown was 
speaker because his people were in place to be 
sure the legislation was passed 
[Interruption] 

You were saying during Willie Brown's period 
It was very powerful because what he did was to 
put people in powerful positions where we could 
do the most good The whole apartheid issue of 
divestiture happened under his reign and was 
inspired by our caucus And we used to get judges 
appointed because we had our point person—Curtis 
[R ] Tucker now deceased We would find 
attorneys who were ready for the bench and take 
the lists to Governor Jerry Brown We got most 
all of our recommendations appointed while Jerry 
Brown was governor We had very few under 
Deukmejian and almost zero under Pete Wilson The 
caucus was very instrumental in getting blacks 
appointed to the bench and very instrumental in 
getting them appointed to managerial and 
supervisorial positions m state government And 
that was because of the Black Caucus Willie 


Brown and a more liberal Democratic 
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administration We held on somewhat during the 
Deukmejian administration then we lost it 
YATES We're at the end of this side 

[End Tape 6 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side B] 

YATES OK 

WATSON We saw our greatest gains with the Black Caucus 
during the time that Willie Brown was speaker 
He finally realized he needed a way outside of his 
leadership circle to take on issues so that's 
what I did as chair of the Legislative Black 
Caucus 

YATES Who would you identify as the other key players 

along with yourself 7 

WATSON Well Maxine Waters when she was there She and 
Willie were the leaders over in the assembly 
Elihu Harris And you know Elihu lost his 

bid for reelection to the assembly Gwen Moore 
And Teresa Hughes made up the caucus on the 
assembly side Bill Greene and myself made up the 
caucus in the senate That was a real strong 
caucus when all of us were in key positions We 
were able to make a difference with a lot of 
legislation 

I'11 never forget when Maxine Waters carried 
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the divestiture bill for eight years She would 
carry in the assembly and I'd carry it in the 
senate It went back and forth Finally under 
Deukmejian we got the bill signed because Willie 
Brown amended it into the unitary tax bill 
Deukmejian was always trying to get rid of the 
unitary tax If you are a domestic firm and have 
branches throughout the world you would be taxed 
on all those branches as well as the domestic 
The unitary tax bill would have allowed taxing 
only the domestic firms here Deukmejian was 
never able to get the bill in that form through 
the legislature because he needed a two-thirds 
vote Willie Brown was really clever m taking 
the unitary tax bill and amending it into the 
divestiture bill He told Deukmejian If you 
want unitary tax you have to sign this bill " 

And he did and he explained his signing of the 
bill thusly Oh I was driving down the freeway 
and I thought about those poor oppressed children 
in South Africa so I signed the bill 
[Laughter] That wasn't the way it happened at 
all' So the caucus needed to plan strategy for 
things like that and he could do all the rest 
When we got ready to pull one of those numbers 
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you couldn't go with the speakership alone or the 
Democratic Caucus That's when the Black Caucus 
became very necessary 

Well I was wondering if you have all these 
different caucuses that you're part of--the 
Women's Caucus the Democratic Caucus and the 
Black Caucus—how does that all work? How does it 
help or hinder what you're trying to do? 

Well it's all very helpful because then you have 
a choice as to which one could be helpful and 
support your positions It helped because you 
could count on votes m committee and on the 
floor So the larger the number of caucuses the 
more influence you had on relevant policy so it 
was very very helpful 
OK so there are no downsides to it 9 
No downsides unless the issue was one that was 
divisive Let me give you one example some 
people support bilingual education some don't 
The Black Caucus was always supportive of the 
Hispanic Caucus position on [Proposition] 187 1 


1 Proposition 187 (November 1994) worded as 
illegal aliens ineligibility for public services 
verification and reporting 
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Opposition on [Proposition] 209 1 was supported by 
them too But then maybe there s some difference 
in our support on benefits to illegals So 
sometimes you had the Hispanic Caucus 100 percent 
behind this position You might have some people 
m the Black Caucus or the conservative Democratic 
Caucus that did not support these benefits so 
sometimes you would find yourself in conflict 

But most of the time we formed coalitions and 
supported each other The Black Caucus and the 
Hispanic Caucus would meet together and that was 
really good because we would outline our common 
objectives for that session and identify what we 
would support as a coalition 

YATES I was wondering how you would develop coalitions 

with other groups 

WATSON Coalition politics is the only way to go today 

The numbers of blacks is growing smaller each day 
We're down to six members With Elihu losing his 
bid we are only six After Teresa Hughes leaves 


1 Proposition 209 (November 1996) prohibition 
against discrimination or preferential treatment by state or 
other public entities 
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office m 2000 there will be no black women m 
the senate so 

So you see coalitions now as playing the key role 
So coalitions are the only way to succeed 
Because now we’re seeing a rise in Hispanic 
legislators 

Our black power base in the city of Los Angeles is 
diminishing The seat that I held is the only 
seat that in the foreseeable future I can see 
until around 2004 ’06 ’08 All the other seats 

are threatened The Hispanic birthrate is rising 
The Anglo birthrate is leveling off and the black 
is going down We're moving out of the urban 
centers because of the violence we want to raise 
our children m a better environment We made up 
the core of the urban centers now we no longer do 
that Crossovers can be successful but there's 
no guarantee that this will remain a black seat 
It looks like we'll see more Hispanic seats And 
the more Hispanics that become citizens and the 
greater the voter registration effort the more 
Hispanics will be able to take over those seats 
And it's happening already 

Well you mentioned working with the Hispanic 
coalition so describe to me give me an example 
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of how you might work together or how you did 
work together 

Well if there is an issue Let’s take 

Prop[osition] 209 [Richard] Polanco and I would 
program together and do press conferences 
together With the passage of 209 we're looking 
at diversity which becomes a big issue now in our 
state-supported university system community 
college system and state college system And so 
I would join with him in introducing resolutions 
for studies to be done and we all signed on the 
reports and recommendations And he was even on 
the subcommittee that X formed So we worked 
together on those issues most of the time 
So you'd recognize the issue as being one that 
both of you wanted to work together on 9 
Oh yes We'd find common ground and we'd work 
together We worked to support Democratic 
candidates at their campaign headquarters They'd 
call me and say We want you to join in during a 
fund-raiser for a candidate So we joined 
together in the campaigns on fund-raising and 
worked together on legislation I served on 
several committees with Senator Polanco and always 
kept in touch with him I programmed with him and 
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letters that were sent would have my name on them 
That worked out well and that's the way we will 
have to keep it* 

Now let me turn here again We discussed this I 
think as part of your being chair of the Health 
and Human Services Committee but I wanted to come 
back to legislation issues As you mentioned 
before you've focused on issues dealing with 
women and children health and welfare and 
education And I was wondering if you could 
identify for me maybe a couple of key pieces of 
legislation that you carried that really stand out 
m your mind in terms of complexity or difficulty 
or any of those kind of 

Well one of them that really stands out was the 
Ballard motion bill 1 The Ballard motion was a 
motion made by a defense attorney to require a 
psychiatric examination of a rape victim a sexual 
assault victim It was the only crime where the 
victim was required to take a psychiatric 
examination It was biased against women It 


16 


1 SB 500 1979-80 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 
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took me three years to get that bill passed—you 
talk about the complexities' I lost it in one 
committee so I went over to someone’s apartment 
to find Governor Jerry Brown You know we’d have 
these dinners at different members’ apartments so 
I went over and they were drinking wine when I 
came in I told them I'd like to get 
reconsideration and got them to sign that they 
would reconsider They had been drinking wine 
and the next day they retracted and said I got 
them drunk and made them sign [Laughter] That 
kind of stuff 

It took a while One member said I was 
accused of rape one time I was shocked to see 
how these liberals looked at rape and sexual 
assault Well I will just share this point--I 
saw The Practice last night and one of the 
attorneys said to an assault victim when she was 
on the stand What did you have on your mind when 
you left your house ' 7 Why were you with that boy 
at that time of the morning ' 7 And what did you 
have on ' 7 Objection’ Objection’ The attorney 
held up a little spaghetti-strapped garment—it 
looked like a black slip--and said Did you have 
this on 9 The other attorney said Objection’ 
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Objection’ So They inferred that women invited 
rape and sexual assault 

This show reminded me of what I was up 
against I had to really work this bill I would 
bring in rape victims and I remember a mother and 
daughter The mother was in her thirties or 
forties the daughter was nine years old and both 
had been raped And they were both called before 
the committee and the daughter said It is like 
being raped all over again That was such 
compelling testimony that I finally got the bill 
but it took me a long time I thought it would 
have been a natural but I was wrong 

I was threatened by one of the members who 
carried the rape legislation before I came into 
the senate In fact Senator Alan Robbins carried 
a bill titled the Robbins Rape Evidence Law m 
maybe 1979 or 1980 1 I wanted this law to be 
applied to males as well as females I had just 
heard about a rape in a prison where they almost 
killed this young boy Robbins Rape Evidence Law 


569 
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needed to apply to men as well as women When 
Robbins was on trial for moral charges he called 
me and said If your bill gets out I will kill 
every other piece This is my area 

It was very difficult in the beginning for a 
woman It was a struggle The abuse that I had 
to endure because I was trying to do this along 
with the threats and the accusations these guys 
made gave me an even greater resolve I found it 
to be really a boys' club Those were the kinds 
of battles I went through simply because I was a 
woman 

A bill was introduced by Diane Martinez not 
too long ago on the assembly side where you could 
not use the fact that a woman is wearing a pair of 
pants or pantsuit as criteria to fire her with the 
exception of when there's a dress code Even with 
the exceptions in we couldn't get that bill out 
of the senate When the bill went down Diane 
Martinez came to me in tears I said That's all 
right we 11 just reintroduce it We'll change a 
period or a comma You can't reintroduce the 
same bill m the same session 
Oh I see 


WATSON 


But from one year to the other you can reintroduce 
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it but you would have to make certain changes So 
I said OK That's all right We'11 amend the 
bill We'll reintroduce it and we’ll be able to 
get it passed I announced I want every woman 
to come in in pants--a pantsuit on Be neat No 
jeans or anything like that Then I went to 
liberal members like Willie Brown To Willie I 
said I want you to start on your side I want 
you to get up from your seats and lead a line of 
members from the assembly through the hall and 
into the senate When they came into the senate 
they picked us up and I then led the line down to 
a press conference with Willie Brown now in the 
lead We had every press there When we came 
together like that things would happen Someone 
said Women are not properly dressed with pants 
on And I said Well our legs get cold too 
I’m not talking about disgracing or lowering the 
standard and respect for these most prestigious 
houses but I’m talking about a woman's right to 
dress properly and cover her legs And that 
should not become cause for being fired from a 
job I bet this woman is the head of the 
household and has three kids She's going to be 
fired because it's cold outside 0 It's rainy It 
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might be snowing and she puts on a lovely 
pantsuit At one time they would not allow you to 
wear them m courtrooms These are issues that 
really stand out in my mind and you take a great 
beating in the process you know [Laughter] 

But 

It sounds like you have to come up with creative 
ways to tackle them Things that would not appear 
to be that controversial 

And that comes over time You know if you can't 
get a bill through the first year you bring it 
back the second year If you can't get it the 
first part of a session you bring it up m the 
next year--sessions last for two years It gives 
you a chance to educate members on the issue 
That procedure works well You don't get 
everything you want but eventually you can if you 
work at it 

And when you described some of the things you did 
what was your strategy for carrying legislation 7 
Well it changes for each piece you carry 
So you would target what you wanted to do for each 
one 

When I carried legislation for Metro Rail for 
instance Supervisor [Peter F ] Schabarum and I 
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worked together Now there's nothing that 
Supervisor Schabarum and I had m common except we 
were elected--officials representing some of the 
same areas But it made sense to me to carry 
legislation that created a taxable zone where 
people within a mile of the Metro would be taxed 
to cover the cost of service and maintenance of 
Metro Rail We agreed to do that because people 
in my district did not have the advantage of a 
system that would take them rapidly throughout the 
basin 

I worked with Senator David Roberti to get a 
stop on that Metro line at Crenshaw and Wilshire 
We had to fight the residents of Hancock Park who 
didn't want a station there They didn't want 
those types in their neighborhood So you'd 
have to plan a specific strategy A couple of the 
guys in the assembly sitting on the Transportation 
Committee who were then appointed to the 
conference committee didn't want us to get this 
stop at Crenshaw because they were trying to get a 
line going up North Broadway and over to South 
Pasadena They felt if they gave us a spur line 
down here it would take money away from their 
line so they were going to sabotage our efforts 
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So when it came time I just canceled the 
conference committee and put the bill over to the 
following year when I knew they would be gone 
[Laughter] So you plan strategy around each bill 
It has to be a pertinent strategy because you 
never know 

Right there's different elements each time 
Yeah You never know what direction the 
opposition will take But you learn And that's 
one of the reasons why term limits are such a bad 
idea because it takes you a while to learn how to 
formulate strategy that can be successful 

There were things I knew I would never get 
signed into law swiftly For instance I wanted 
walk-in rehab drug centers m the eighties when 
drugs really started hitting our community Just 
like when Congresswoman Maxine Waters said that 
the CIA [Central Intelligence Agency] turned their 
back when crack cocaine was brought into our 
communities That appeared to be true because I 
could see the results of it We had young people 
heads of households and so on that were becoming 
addicted There was a lot of crime around them 
and it was affecting the children You could see 
the educational levels going down while 
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neighborhood violence was going up Gangs were 
proliferating burglaries drive-by [shootings] 
and home invasions 

All that stuff was happening Years before 
I asked my nephew who drove a bus for MTA [Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority] What’s 
behind all these crashes 9 How does a bus just 
turn over on the freeway 9 What's going on here 9 
And he said that it’s the use of cocaine Tell 
me out of ten how many 9 He said Seven 

So I called Supervisor [Kenneth] Kenny Hahn 
and I said You have a real problem The drug 
use among your drivers is over the mark It s 
about 70 percent You know what you ought to do 
is have random drug testing and extend insurance 
to cover rehab If you get somebody who you find 
is a chronic drug user or an addict you can put 
them in rehab Don't just fire them These 
people are the heads of households you know the 
wage earners And they are women as well as men 

So that s what they did They would send you 
into these programs but if we had walk-m drug 
rehab centers then they wouldn't have to do that 
So each year I would have to find a different way 
to address that issue where it was not as costly 
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to the state And it would be costly I 

don't have one permanent mental health bed m the 
Twenty-sixth District We have temporary 
seventy-two hour beds But what we need in this 
community is a drug rehab facility 

Anyway so what you have to do is figure out 
a strategy to get a little bit here a little bit 
there We would work with the drug and alcohol 
programs and carry legislation to support the 
methadone program for instance See 9 That's a 
state-funded program that's more costly than the 
walk-in clinics 
Yeah go ahead 

I was just going to say you have to figure out a 
winning strategy to address a piece of legislation 
until you have the whole program even if it takes 
years 

Well you mentioned this in connection to term 
limits and 

Your term is up before you can really institute 
your policy 

Right so what do you think is going to happen 
with term limits being in effect? 

I think eventually there will be an initiative to 
limit the term but after being out a term you 
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could run again The term would be defined I 
think that will happen eventually You see they 
were trying to get Willie Brown out but all the 
rest of us had to go as well including the 
members who supported term limits You're finding 
that it's a concern in Congress right now if 
you've been reading [Laughter] 

I have been about these people who promised to 
leave 

Who promised under the Contract [with America] 
yeah 

Now they're changing their minds 
Sure sure 

after being there and seeing probably what 
it's really like 

And see every move means somebody can run for 
your seat and change the balance of power So the 
Republicans are trying to hold on to the control 
because those who've been most visible most 
aggressive and most verbal are being targeted 
As incumbents leave there's no guarantee that 
they're going to be replaced by like kind so 
that's the issue 

Well you mentioned this idea of possibly at least 
changing it so that you know you'd have to leave 
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office be out and be able to 
I think that's the kind of legislation or 
initiative I think it has to be an 

initiative 

But do you think that's really a good idea also? 
I mean do you think people will really want 
If they leave office and they think they are 
biding time for you know a term or whatever 
that they re really going to come back 7 
Well I'm just saying that there's going to have 
to be something like that 
Something like that 

Yeah I don't think it's going to be j ust thrown 

out altogether 

Right so if it comes 

unless we can go back to court and we were 
in court before and couldn't get it thrown out 
Right 

We never got a ruling in our favor but I think 
that we can tamper with it somewhat 
I see So you're saying that may be the only 
option in terms of 

No not the only option but one option 
OK 

We could try legislation that would say once an 
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initiative qualifies that it must go to the 
legislature for review before it can go on the 
ballot So it would take you about two years to 
get anything on the ballot 
[Interruption] 

YATES Well back to legislation I was wondering what 

are some legislative goals you were unable to 
accomplish? 

WATSON Well in the areas of mental health and drug 
rehab In fact when we were finalizing the 
language for the welfare reform package we had 
some severe disagreements over several provisions 
There is a stipulation m the federal legislation 
that says that if you are convicted of a drug 
felony you are permanently disqualified from 
TANF I argued with some of my colleagues—there 
are nineteen members on that committee--about that 
provision The senator 1 who now chairs Health 
and Human Services was one who said she couldn t 
go for it If you take five women one of them 
will be a convicted drug felon m my district 
She probably sold a rock or she wrote a check that 


1 Martha M Escutia 
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was no good for drugs Why shouldn't we help her 
family out if she served her time and paid her 
dues to society 9 She should be able to receive 
benefits We need a state-only program because 
the federal law prohibits it And I said we need 
to have a state-only program but I wasn't able to 
achieve it However there were other programs in 
the state that could be used to assist There’s a 
program where the children can be given benefits 
but not the adult There were other ways to get 
around it but I was frustrated because I couldn't 
put the language for a state-only program m that 
particular package 

I don't think child care is funded 
sufficiently There are funds that come from the 
federal government for child care I am 
frustrated over the progress in developing jobs 
for welfare recipients It still is a workfare 
program You know the county has to identify jobs 
where people can be trained so there can be upward 
mobility 

You're talking about this in connection to GAIN 
or 

I'm talking about this in connection to the 
package of welfare reform bills that I wasn't 
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quite able to accomplish while I was there 
I see OK 

I’m frustrated by the things that I didn’t get 
signed sealed and delivered I'm frustrated 
that the [California State] Department of Social 
Services under Governor Pete Wilson was filled 
with people that would carry his party's line 
When they knew the administration would be 
changing he red-circled a lot of people meaning 
he put them on the civil service list and moved 
them into permanent positions It was the way the 
administration interpreted the regulations While 
we were off during interim the department would 
send out "all county letters interpreting some 
passage in law the way they wanted to And the 
legislature would have to come back and restate 
it I sat on the oversight committee so I was 
able to catch them I'm still frustrated by the 
fact there are people planted in those departments 
that can stall your efforts 
That are from the Wilson 

From the Wilson administration So what Gray 
Davis has to do--and he is taking his time to 
select department heads deputies and assistants— 
is make sure that he has a strong oversight 
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committee that can watch what is being done in 
these departments There are a lot of changes 
that could be made under Governor Davis's 
administration and still comply with federal law 
Federal law only sets the floor We can go above 
the floor and develop your own state-only 
programs That means we must fund them quickly 
In a state like California you can't just have an 
arbitrary five year cutoff from welfare because 
there are some people that I don't care what you 
do the jobs are just not there If you're in a 
rural farming region there are no jobs there out 
of season In Watts for instance there is no 
manufacturing and no big businesses If 
transportation is not sufficiently accessible 
you're not going to get people to work So there 
are some things that we can do but we have to 
commit our own funds to them 

Let me ask you a question now a more general 

question about 

Let me just end with this 

Sure 

There are still things in the health care field 
that I would like to be there to see done I was 


reading about HMOs going bankrupt 
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Right there was the It recently happened 

I can't think of the name of the group 
What happens to patients 9 We should have a 
program in statute for some kind of insurance that 
the state pays for to allow them to go to fee-for- 
service providers 
So they d still have coverage 

But you've got to think it through first and then 
put it m statutes so that it happens 
automatically I'm frustrated that these things 
are not m place and that I'm not there to put 
them in place 

I can understand why Let me ask you now a 
more general question about the senate that I 
wanted to get your observations on and that's 
regarding the FBI [Federal Bureau of 
Investigation] raid during I guess it 

actually happened in 1988 but the investigation 
had been going on for several years prior to that 
Five 

Five years And I wanted to get your observations 
on what you saw going on or how you think this 
happened 

We didn't see anything going on until after the 
fact When I thought back I could see those 
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things that had occurred The FBI moved in across 
the street from the capitol into the Senator 
Hotel leased offices and called themselves an 
advocacy lobbying special interest firm 
Right 

And became familiar figures around the halls 
But you didn't think anything of I mean 
We didn't know who they were 
Right Just seemed like any other 
There's a new lobbyist every day who just says 
I lobby for So you didn't notice because 

there was nothing unusual about them It was a 
sting [Patrick J ] Pat Nolan had gone to the FBI 
about Willie Brown's fund-raising tactics and said 
there was something probably illegal happening 
That's how it got started 

So they planted themselves in a respectable 
location where they had access to the capitol and 
the members You'd see them in the clubs and 
restaurants that surround—the regular watering 
holes and eateries So they became familiar 

figures 

They put the spotlight on the Black Caucus 
because they were closest to Willie Brown They 
got somebody on Gwen Moore's staff to convince her 
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she should carry their bill The bill had to do 
with Peach State Bank qualifying to operate in 
California All it did was lower the amount of 
money you needed to open a bank from somewhere 
around $10 million down to $5 million That's all 
it did very innocuous 

But as the bill went through the process 
they put out you know feelers Can you support 
our bill 7 We'll give you a little They 

gave one fellow a bottle of wine and he bit They 
wanted to see what they could get Willie to take 
Willie didn't bite on that one The bill went all 
the way through the legislature Governor 
Deukmejian at the time knew about the sting He 
let that bill go all the way and be voted on 
before he vetoed it 

Afterwards the FBI raided all the assembly 
offices some time around nine o'clock at night 
The senate had adjourned so we were gone when it 
happened When we came back the next day that 
was the first thing we heard and I was just 
shocked I ran to find Gwen We have always been 
friends We campaigned together and won our seats 
at the same time I said Gwen how could you 


have authored such a bill? She said Kid I 
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didn’t know I thought it meant more jobs for 
people here in Sacramento I said But this is 
Sacramento Your district is down in L A She 
said "Well kid anytime I get a chance to you 
know spread the wealth I wanted to do it It 

was an innocuous bill nobody gave it any kind of 
thought There were only like three no' votes 
So that's how it all got started 

The night after the raid a member was seen 
carrying big bags of shredded paper out the 
basement of the capitol I knew then that they 
were getting rid of evidence I knew it was just 
a matter of time before they caught them all It 
took the FBI years but they got them all They 
were all indicted convicted and served time m 
prison It sent a chill through the capitol which 
still lasts today 

The investigation broadened into other areas 
Who's on the take 9 Eight members went to prison 
It had a very chilling effect on all of us—how 
easy it was to be caught up in something like that 
without even thinking about it I then recalled 
an attorney coming to my office Did I tell you 
about that 9 


YATES 


I don’t think so no 
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On my schedule was a visit from an attorney from 
Oxnard When I saw it on the schedule for the 
next day I wondered why this attorney from Oxnard 
would be coming to see me? So he came in He 
said I'm here to see you about a Paul Carpenter 
bill that has been introduced a couple of times 
before We had always been able to oppose it 
successfully The bill would have allowed certain 
pieces of mental health hospital property in 
Camarillo to be sold 

Are you talking about Camarillo [State Hospital 
and Development Center]? 

Yes Camarillo I was always against doing this 
because we needed these facilities and didn't need 
to be selling off any property the state could use 
for senior citizen housing homeless sheltering 
and other such programs We should not sell this 
property He said 'X came m to talk about this 
bill ' I immediately started my attack on the 
bill He said Well thank you so much That's 
the same way we feel And when I look back on 
it if I had said I’d supported it he would have 
said I support it too 

As he walks toward the door and opens it he 
then turns around runs back to my desk and says 
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envelope filled with $1 000 m cash I said 'Oh 
sir oh sir’ as he turned his back and went 
towards the door to go out "Sir sir I don't 
take contributions in the office I don't take 
cash and I don't take anything when we are talking 
about legislation He said Oh I am so sorry 
And I noticed while he was sitting and talking 
with me he was sweating It was the middle of 
winter and this little short round guy was 
sweating What's wrong with this attorney 7 I 
thought Is he nervous 7 Why would he be so 
nervous to come and see me 7 Those thoughts were 
running through my mind but I didn't know he was 
part of a sting going on He just said Oh I'm 
sorry' takes the envelope and leaves 

Three days later I had a check m my chair 
saying not Senator or anything like that just 
Diane Watson for $1 000 So I thought this to 
be peculiar that he would bring this back when I 
told him that I didn't take money for legislation 
I said I'11 put it in my purse Maybe he s 
trying to contribute to a recent fund-raiser that 
I had at $500 a head So I dropped it in the 
side of my purse and forgot about it I was going 
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to take it to my treasurer Several months later 
when they raided the capitol I said Whew 
Thank God I wasn't involved Then I remembered 
the check 

I called our leg[islative] counsel told him 
what happened and he said to send it back I 
wrote a letter and I cc'd everybody including 
the FPPC [Laughter] and the pro tern everybody’ 

In the letter I told him If you would like to 
make a contribution to Diane Watson for senate 
here's my ID number my treasurer s name his 
address and phone number We sent the check back 
and I think there was a contribution made to my 
campaign but the record would show that I didn't 
accept it along with that conversation about the 
Carpenter legislation Well the FBI had to 
follow through otherwise it would have pulled off 
their cover I remember that incident as being 
part of the sting 

Willie Brown came into his office one 
evening Somebody had shoved an envelope 
underneath his door with $1 000 cash in it I 
mean they were so clumsy really clumsy Willie 
came m and saw it He screamed with his hands in 


the air He kicked it and called his secretary to 
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come in and get this MF [Laughter] You 

know Willie very colorful Get this MF out of 
here ? Right now 1 He never touched it and said 
it loud enough so everyone in the building could 
hear They came in and got it out of his office 
He was well covered 

You know the whole thing backfired on Pat 
Nolan and his cohorts All those guys went to 
prison eventually even the member seen carrying 
out those big bags of shredded paper In the 
midst of all this Frank [C ] Hill was elected to 
the senate and served three years before they 
caught up with him He just got out maybe last 
year 

Well let me ask you You know I've read some 
criticism about how this kind of thing was able to 
happen basically focusing on a lack of leadership 
in the legislature and I was wondering what you 
think of that criticism 9 
[Discussions deleted] 


[End Tape 6 Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 7 Side A] 

YATES Senator Watson we’re going to pick up basically 

where we left off yesterday except for I was 
mentioning we had a problem with one of the tapes 
and so I wanted to ask you--or repeat a question I 
asked you yesterday--which is during your tenure 
in the senate how did partisanship play out 7 
WATSON Well when I first came in in 1978 under President 
pro tern Jim Mills I saw very little partisanship 
As we moved from the administration of Governor 
Jerry Brown to the Deukmejian administration and 
from Jim Mills to David Roberti I saw growth in 
partisanship Senator Roberti came in because the 
Democratic Caucus felt that we needed stronger 
partisan leadership We then became quite 
partisan However Senator David Roberti was very 
adept at dealing with a more conservative 
viewpoint--and was good at negotiating We had 
some discomfort with decisions being made by the 
big five—the president pro tern the assembly 
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speaker the governor and minority party leaders 
Senator Roberti tried to have as few caucuses as 
possible but the caucus would take a position and 
we would send him back to either renegotiate or we 
would accept whatever the negotiator worked out 
That was indeed the beginning of partisanship 

We went from the Deukmejian administration-- 
that was the beginning of the recession—to the 
Pete Wilson administration and Bill Lockyer We 
became highly partisan That's exactly why 
Lockyer was needed because we were experiencing 
diminishing returns we were fighting to save 
policies that were very costly and so 

Our caucus was m power while the caucus m 
the assembly saw their power diminish at a period 
when the Republicans had the majority That was 
close to the end of Willie Brown's tenure So 
between Willie Brown/Lockyer beginning with David 
Roberti we saw a movement more and more towards 
the left that became more partisan than we had 
seen prior to that under Jerry Brown or under Jim 
Mills 

Why do you think partisanship became more evenly 
drawn'? When you think about the Jesse Unruh 
period--and obviously there were a lot of things 
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at play there--but I was wondering if you can give 
an explanation why you think it became more that 
way 

Jesse Unruh was able to identify the growth m 
population and the changing demographics early on 
He also understood that we had a time of 
opportunity to provide leadership in terms of 
policy making so Jesse Unruh became the father of 
the professional legislature With this growth in 
the largest state in the Union he said we’re 
going to have to have a legislature who would have 
to work full-time on developing policies that will 
benefit this new growth era As a result the 
legislators became full-time we were able to hire 
professional staff we established multiple 
committees to be able to address the variety of 
needs of this state 

He was very very good at getting agreement 
across the board Under his leadership people 
followed because he was knowledgeable clever and 
a visionary He understood the body politic so 
he had very little problem in terms of guiding 
both parties at that time People recognized his 
tremendous leadership abilities 

Then came the fight for the speakership 
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between the north and the south McCarthy in San 
Francisco the Bermans [Howard L and Mike] in Los 
Angeles The Bermans and the people who followed 
them felt that there was too much power situated 
m the northern part of the state and so they put 
up a gigantic struggle to try to share some of the 
power with the southern part of the state 
Because the south was the most populous area of 
the state there was a feeling that we were not 
getting our fair share of funding the moneys were 
being controlled in the northern part of the 
state So a battle ensued over a period of three 
years and while that battle was going on 
It's like watching a tennis match [Laughter] with 
heads turning from one side to the other 

Willie Brown moved in and he made a deal with 
all those who were sitting on the sidelines 
watching the match He said to the Republicans 
who were out of it Regardless of what side 

won they wouldn't have any power He realized 
this and planned a strategy to get the support of 
those who were on the outside looking m He 
garnered that support and while the two sides were 
absorbed with their battle Willie Brown was able 
to get enough members together to come out the 
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victor and became the speaker who held the longest 
tenure 

Willie Brown was very adept at giving the 
minority party what they needed and he said to 
them in order to get their agreement to support 
him Regardless of which side wins you're not 
going to get anything But I’ll tell you what 
I'll do He said If you will support me and 
can put enough votes together for every 
Democratic chair I appoint you can appoint your 
choice of a Republican for vice chair And there 
might be a couple of committees you can appoint a 
chair to That will give you some power If you 
don 1 1 go along with my plan you'11 get nothing 
They did and he kept his promise for the first 
year When the second year came they said 
Willie what happened 7 He said I told you I 
would do this but I didn't tell you for how 
long [Laughter] 

Willie had a way of working where he 
satisfied the needs of all of his members That 
lit a fire underneath the senate which was a more 
staid and more civil body 
And I've heard slower moving 

and slower moving rather more deliberative 
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I came in at that time In order to demonstrate 
the leadership more and more partisanship was 
necessary The Democrats were always xn control 
and there was one period of time when we were just 
lacking two votes of having a two-thirds majority 
We never lost the leadership In terms of 
leadership David Roberti was pressured to really 
take the helm of partisanship and of Democratic 
leadership because Willie Brown was seen as the 
speaker of the legislature 
Right 

And that rubbed David Roberti the wrong way But 
he handled it by outraising the speaker Under 
the Roberti administration of the senate he 
raised millions of dollars to protect the 
incumbents and particularly those that were in 
marginal areas and then to elect new Democrats m 
some areas where we didn't have a Democratic 
majority Paul Carpenter was one of those he got 
elected—and reelected—when the lines were 
changed from Orange County Cecil Green was one 
of those who was elected also It took tremendous 
organization tremendous financial support and a 
tremendous plan and strategy All that happened 
under David Roberti So we saw the development of 
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more and more partisanship When Bill Lockyer 
came in under the Wilson administration he then 
took it to a higher level 

It occurred along with the recession We 
tried to protect the public policies that come 
under the banner of health and human services and 
education during that time We passed 
Prop[osition] 98 1 which guaranteed a certain 
percentage of revenues for education The 
constitution of California requires that after all 
of our indebtedness is addressed that we then fund 
education Prop 98 put an overlay on that and 
said that 40 percent of the revenues would go to 
education We were able to get that We had lost 
so much educational funding because of the 
recession and we could not give an annual cost of 
living increase so we had to make up for it with 
Prop 98 In trying to protect these programs we 
had to become very partisan It was just a fight 
based on what we valued 

Right It sounds like a combination of things 
between who s governor and the economy as well 


1 Proposition 98 (November 1988) school funding 
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as 

Yes and what the governor stood for He said he 
wanted to be an educational governor but didn't 
put m the resources to make it happen 
As a sideline how would you assess the three 
governors that served during your tenure in terms 
of their commitment to education? 

Well let me go back to the first Brown Edmund G 
Brown who was governor a few decades before his 
son became governor [Laughter] He was well- 
liked and he understood the need for education and 
educational enhancement It started there 
Right 

And he also felt the need to get water from the 
north down to the south So there's been always 
this kind of bifurcation in the Democratic party 
the northern legislators trying to protect what 
they have and their rights against the southern 
We were large and we were growing and so there was 
that battle but he started looking at the state as 
a whole 

Then on to his son who focused on 
environmental issues Didn't do too much about 
education He left that up to his sister who was 
on the school board with me We both were elected 
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in 1975 He would call her every day to ask her 
what his position should be on an educational 
issue 

It was always said that Jerry Brown believing 
small was beautiful that he was squirreling away 
money and so they said that there was as much as 
$13 billion—with a b —in reserve And it was 
really interesting with that being rumored we had 
Proposition 13 1 pass which took away the local 
base of funding for education because it changed 
the formula on which taxes were calculated on 
property And so then the state You know 

what we say if you pay the cost you're the boss 
So the state became the funder for local 
educational programs 

So when Deukmejian came in he said under his 
tenure that he was going to try to close the 
deficit and give a tax cut And we fought with 
him over that The public really didn't want a 
tax cut He ran on cutting taxes so rather than 
building up your reserves he gave it back in 
small amounts We wanted this money put towards 


1 Proposition 13 (November 1978) tax limitation 
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education That didn't happen We went into a 
recession and he told Pete Wilson that I took 
this state from IOU to A-OK ' 

When Pete Wilson came in he looked at the 
books and he saw where we needed to have a tax 
increase He was the first governor that I ever 
saw come into the Democratic Caucus on the senate 
side It was Senator Ken Maddy who jokingly said 
Let's tax junk food Jokingly I used to say 
when I was on the school board Let s tax candy 
and have kids pay for their own education Ha 
Ha " Ken Maddy presented some proposals after 
Pete Wilson got m and agreed that we needed a tax 
increase That's when taxes were placed on junk 
food [Laughter] And of course it didn't work 
well and we had to rescind that particular 
statute but the need was there to increase our 
revenues 

The partisanship began to grow because we 
were trying to protect the programs and policies 
that we had put in place over a period of time 
starting under Jesse Unruh and enhanced under 
Jerry Brown And then the tables turned because 
we got a more conservative and tight-fisted 
approach to financing the whole budget So you 
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could trace the growth of partisanship as our 
revenues dropped 

And as revenues begin to increase I think 
we're going to see more sharing and more 
inclusion Now that Democrats hold almost every 
constitutional office except two and now that the 
Democrats control both houses—we have a governor 
and lieutenant governor--you will see more funding 
of the large ticket programs because there is a 
greater commitment in the Democratic party to 
public policy that does the greatest good and 
harms the least You know Do no harm 

And so these are very costly programs You 
are going to see more m the area of drug rehab 
and I hope more mental health programs that really 
are outreach increases in quality education that 
will be costly the building of new schools like 
we're into in L A Unified more fixing up the 
infrastructure probably more funding for 
libraries These are Democratic programs that 
will be costly but now that we have the vote and 
we have the governor you are going to see more of 
that 

The real challenge is to bring along the 
minority party so they can have a role to play at 
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the same time watching the cost And that *s what 
they do that's what the Republican party does in 
our legislature They watch the bottom line 
where we tend to spend and we go above the bottom 
line quite a lot So that will be the new 
partisanship of the new millennium 
When you mentioned this increase of fund-raising 
during the time Roberti was president pro tem 
Raising of revenues I should really say 
OK revenues and also I assume this was going on 
in the assembly and I've heard in other 
interviews people commenting on that change that 
shift over time And I was wondering how you 
thought that impacted the president pro tern's 
position or ability to focus on the running of the 
senate 9 

The presidents pro tem as I have observed them 
become the legislative leaders in terms of 
introducing major legislation and it signals to us 
what's going to be the top priority Those of us 
who follow m that vein of thinking would 
introduce bills at that time because the 
opportunity to get them passed and signed into law 
was better than going in a different direction and 
not having your pro tem able to support your 
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legislation all the way and even try to influence 
the governor 

You know that one of the most memorable 
things about David Roberti's reign was how fair 
and just he was to all his members and how he 
protected them by raising the amounts of moneys 
they would need to get reelected But when he 
took on the gun lobby he took them on fearlessly 
intentionally and intently That caused his 
demise because when they had a chance to go after 
him they succeeded This was the same issue that 
defeated Tom Bradley And when Tom first ran—and 
he should have won--the conservative right wing 
the gun owners were able to pull their base out 
for the election And as you know Tom lost in 
the mail-in vote he won m the popular vote If 
he had two more votes per precinct he would have 
been governor but it was that issue that pulled 
out his opposition vote 

It was that issue and Tom was a Democrat 
The mayor s position is not partisan but he was 
seen as a Democrat and that issue seemed to belong 
to the Democrats It was repeated with David 
Roberti People like myself were elated when he 
carried that issue We supported him strongly 
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and of course many people in the public did too 
but in the long run it was the issue which brought 
him down So the president pro tem over the years 
usually leads the way on priority legislation and 
we would introduce supportive legislation along 
with the rest of his package 

OK so it sounds like the need to increase revenue 
didn’t necessarily take away from the role of the 
president pro tem That’s what I was curious 
about is if that impacted that—whoever that 
person is—because of the change 
Well there’s always an impact because we are 
competing for diminishing dollars As you know 
Democrats are looked at as the party of the people 
and the Republicans are looked at as the party of 
power and the party of business etc So most of 
the programs that we introduce are programs that 
take a large amount of tax dollars And so the 
president pro tem as well as the speaker always 
had to be able to maneuver between addressing the 
needs of the poor the indigent minorities 
immigrants elderly and children and the cost was 
always large So the success of a pro tem or a 
speaker is how well they could handle these two 
competing directions 
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OK 

[Interruption] 

You were finishing up talking about the role of 
the president pro tern Let me ask you now 
regarding the 1988 FBI raid on lawmakers 1 offices 
and I was wondering how surprised were you to 
learn about the sting or what transpired at that 
point that you know of 7 

Well as I understand the minority leader during 
that time approached the FBI asked them to start 
investigating Willie Brown’s fund-raising methods 
They set up a sting operation that lasted over 
five years The FBI rented space across in the 
Senate Office Building They had people 
masquerading as lobbyists and as advocates and 
they became familiar faces m the hall You don't 
start looking at the background of people that you 
see in the hall because everybody is there--the 
public as well as special interest groups all the 
stakeholders and the legislators and their friends 
and family So you start to recognize people when 
you see them but you don't necessarily know what 
they're doing 
Sure 

All of the lobbyists are registered in a book 
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which gives their name address of their 
businesses and who they represent So if 
somebody comes m and says they're a lobbyist you 
can go through the book and you can identify who 
they are who they represent who the principals 
are But they were able to infiltrate the capitol 
as if they were registered lobbyists 

I believe one even came to my office and 
asked me about a bill that Senator Paul Carpenter 
had introduced that would sell off property at 
Camarillo State Hospital [and Development Center] 
And I thought that the behavior on the part of 
this attorney was kind of strange It was the 
middle of winter and he was sweating and looking 
very nervous And I said ' Do I invoke that kind 
of behavior 7 When he asked me about the bill I 
immediately told him my position which was in 
opposition and told him why and he said Well 
that's our position too Thank you very much 
I suspect if I was in support of the bill then he 
would have said That's our position too ' 

And when he left he was going out my main 
door and he left it open to run back and hand me 
an envelope that was filled with $1 000 m cash 
And I yelled at him I said Please please come 
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and take this I don't take cash I don't take 
money in my office and I certainly don't take 
money when I am talking about legislation And 
he said 'Oh I am sorry and he left And there 
were about three people sitting waiting to come in 
and I am so pleased they were there because X am 
sure they heard what I said 

And about three days later a check appeared 
in my chair just made out to Diane Watson not 
Senator not Diane Watson for Senator And so 
I thought Gee he's persistent Maybe he s 
contributing to my last fund-raiser which was 
$500 a head So I slipped it into my purse with 
the intent of showing it to my treasurer and 
forgot about it 

When the raid of the assembly took place--and 
it was about nine o'clock m the evening--we got in 
the next morning and heard about it and I was 
shocked and stunned I found out that Gwen Moore 
had carried the legislation around which the sting 
was focusing And as I think back on it I feel 
that they set up this sting and saw that a person 
of color who was loyal to Willie Brown carried the 
bill thinking that it would then turn up something 
illegal on him And I went and found Gwen We are 
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very good friends and we have always run for our 
respective seats together and she said 'Kid — 
that's what she used to always call me kid -- I 
didn’t know anything about it You know I don't I 
like to fund-raise and I don't And all 

this She was so frustrated and upset because her 
bill was used to sting the members What the bill 
would have done is allow a new bank to come in 
from They said the bank was coming in from 

Georgia and it would be the Peachtree State Bank 
and it would have lowered the amount they had to 
have on hand to open a bank 
Oh I see 

And so it was an innocuous bill really You 
know rather than $10 million say down to $5 
million Those are not the exact figures but 
that's what it would have done So I think it got 
almost the unanimous vote I think there were at 
least three no votes Of course the governor 
[Deukmejian] knew that this was a bogus bill and 
of course vetoed it But because of that bill 
several people went to prison and they were able 
to catch But it was on one hand they stung 

people on the other hand they were there and they 
set up an environment and an atmosphere where 
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people then responded by doing something that was 
illegal So it was like entrapment and that's the 
way I viewed it 
Well how 

That never came up though m a court of law 
About the method that was used 7 Well how did the 
event--the actual raid on the offices and then 
obviously later people were indicted—how did that 
impact the legislature do you think 7 
It really was a jolt a black eye to the 
California legislature from which we've never 
recovered In the senate David Roberti was held 
somewhat responsible over the years His 
detractors would say It was on your watch 
Overall eight people went to prison and it became 
a challenge on both sides to overcome this to 
separate one's self from the wrongdoing to say 'I 
knew nothing about it But it was on your watch 
all of your members were m some way contaminated 
by it It became a PR [public relations] 
nightmare for the California legislature It 
became a source of great frustration 
emotionalism It was a chaotic time for us And 
it lasted for five years The investigations 
continued until the last person remotely connected 
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was indicted and convicted and then either serving 
time or being forced to pay fines or whatever It 
was a very tumultuous time for leadership It 
was shall I say a very disturbing time for 
members 

The public was confused They never quite 
knew what it was all about but they lost 
confidence in their representatives In any poll 
taken any day we fell below used car salespeople 
and we are gaining some ground but not as quickly 
as I would have liked The whole legislature was 
painted with the same brush The leadership in 
both houses in particular the governor were 
taxed to the nth degree to come up with some way 
to put a new face on it and to bring the 
California legislature back to prominence again 
and it still is undergoing that challenge It’s 
better now m the year 1999 than it was m the 
year 1989 

What attempts were made--you just mentioned at the 
governor's level and at the pro tem and I assume 
you mean the assembly the speaker also--at those 
levels to deal with what had happened? 

Well they attempted to make this appear as an 
aberration and that this occurred around just a 
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few members but there were so many members from 
the senate side that were involved Of course the 
governors looked toward the two houses because his 
office had nothing to do with it however they 
were pulled into confidence on the fact that the 
FBI was infiltrating the legislature They knew 
that but they had no direct involvement in what 
happened Always the leader is held responsible 
for what happens in the ranks and I think it came 
back to haunt later on David Roberti So not 
only did he have gun owners against him but he had 
the shadow and the taint of having his members 
indicted convicted and imprisoned Willie Brown 
was fast-footed very swift and shook all of this 
off of his back but it was in his house where the 
bill originated We had more members in the 
senate in the long run that were connected in some 
way 

So it became an on-going problem for David 
Roberti to defend his leadership his oversight 
and his members So very clearly the leadership 
in both houses tried to isolate these events among 
a few number of people and build up a record where 
they showed signs of doing illegal things all 
along Of course the press was on us and 
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constantly interviewing our president pro tem and 
the speaker on these issues and so they had a 
real challenge in trying to say It 1 s because of 

that person and what that person had done and 
here's that person’s track record rather than 
letting it appear that all members were on the 
take And so that was their challenge to be able 
to pm it down to just a few members and show it 
as an aberration 

You mentioned the public being confused about what 
was going on exactly and I was wondering for 
yourself how Or if you had dealings with 

constituents who wanted to know what was going on 
and how did you deal with them 7 
Oh yes they wanted to know what was going on 
because names kept coming out in the press and so 
we were constantly trying to define it It was 
really just a few members who did take money to 
vote a certain way And that came about It 

was like throwing mud on somebody else and getting 
mud on your hands Those members who were 
throwing mud at someone else were the ones that 
indeed were connected to criminal acts And so 
Sacramento is a distance from Los Angeles like 
Washington DC is a distance from California 
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reacted to before the public has the knowledge of 
what really happened My role was trying to 
define what really happened and narrow the 
involvement to just a few people and try to clear 
the name of my good friend Gwen who really 
wasn't aware that bill was [Inaudible] Somebody 
came to her and said Would you carry it 7 And 
she thought it was an opportunity to give more 
jobs to people of color in Sacramento because the 
bank would have opened in Sacramento Out of the 
goodness of her heart trying to do something for 
people that was the vehicle that was used to 
attract those who would break the law 

So our jobs were to really get out there and 
try to clear the record and let people know what 
really happened It's just like the scandal we've 
been through in Washington [DC] 1 People 
react but you know the public and the voters are 
not as dumb as we think and they were able to read 
analytically And I just hope that someday they 


1 Watson is referring to the 1999 impeachment 
proceedings against President William J Clinton 
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would be able to see through the facade that was 
put up to trap some innocent people Some people 
needed to be trapped but in trying to get to them 
a lot of people were sucked in I think over the 
long run the opinion of David Robert!—upon whose 
watch this took place—will be lofty like it was 
He really is a good person and a very religious 
person He ran the senate well but under his 
administration there were opportunities to do 
wrong because he was fair to a fault He gave 
everyone something Everyone felt equal some 
more equal than others He closed the door on no 
one even his enemies were always given something 
So he was too forgiving and he should not have 
been I think he should have punished more and 
should have kept some people out of leadership 
Well on a real practical level how did you deal 
with people s queries or wondering what was going 
on 7 

Open and honestly and tried to give them a more 
in-depth view of what actually happened 
So would you get phone calls or letters 
Oh sure People would just stop you and say 
What's this all about 7 And is this the case 7 " 


Yeah we got phone calls we got letters people 
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came in In my twenty years in the senate I've 
always had a very accessible local district 
office I am m the same building that I started 
in in 1978 The office that was the same senate 
office Senator Nate Holden had prior to my coming 
So this office has been occupied by the 
legislature for twenty-five years Everyone knows 
where this office is located It's up over the 
bank They could see it from across town The 
bus stops right in front The ATM [automated 
teller machine] is right down on the corner in 
this bank Many constituents bank here 
[Washington Mutual] so it was nothing to get on 
the elevator and come to the third floor and come 
to my office for information for services for 
referrals and whatever And being that 
accessible—and I was always visible in the 
district I was everywhere So people would 

want to know and I would take time to explain to 
them 

OK OK great Now I 
[Interruption] 

Let me shift here now back to elections We 
talked earlier on about your first election to the 
senate and I was wondering as far as your 
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reelection over time to the senate was there ever 
a particularly difficult race' 7 

I happily say no not my senate races In this 
district--which was the Thirtieth [Senate] 

District when I inherited it—it had a 60-40 mix 
60 percent nonminority and 40 percent minority 
However I had been on the school board and I had 
run because the school district covers almost the 
same area--includes the Thirtieth District for the 
most part with the exception of Inglewood--so I 
was a familiar name So my senate races were 
easy My race for the [Los Angeles County] Board 
of Supervisors m 1992 was the most difficult 
challenge I've ever had and I did not win that 
election 

I was going to ask you about that particular 
campaign Tell me about it why did you decide to 
run for the Board of Supervisors' 7 

Well I was asked by some former legislators if I 
would run because the current supervisor at that 
time Kenneth Hahn was ill As I considered it 
I found out that he wouldn't run again so I 
agreed to run and I put my candidacy out there I 
believe that at that time that Kenny Hahn really 
felt that he ought to be determining who was going 
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to take his seat so I think he called Yvonne 
Burke and put her into the race He put her into 
the running because she had been appointed to the 
Board of Supervisors to take a vacant seat and 
lost in the election so he was bringing her back 
Yvonne's maiden name was Watson 
Right I remember you mentioning that 
Yes we all were in school at the same time--my 
sister Yvonne and myself--and often when she was 
winning oratorical contests and so on they would 
give me the commendations and congratulations and 
I would say Well that's not my sister but thank 
you [Laughter] And over the years I would just 
say Thank you and Yvonne and I would always 
laugh at that Well putting her in we re both 
in the same sorority and it was like-like kind and 
it really split the electorate right down the 
center I would get the husband she would get 
the wife I’d get the children she d get the 
husband You could go from household to 
household When the primary was over I was 
leading it by six points In general some other 
political types who were trying to build a 
political machine came m and in many ways 
sabotaged my election and I lost by only twenty- 
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two hundred votes out of a couple of million 
YATES It was a close race then 

WATSON Very close They wouldn't count the provi¬ 
sional There were seventeen thousand 

provisionals that were not counted A provisional 
vote is where a person goes to their regular 
polling place finds that they can't vote there 
anymore and are directed to another voting place 
If you don't find your name then you can vote 
provisionally and they don't count those votes 
until they've counted all the others Had they 
counted those votes I would have won 
YATES Hold on we're at the end 

[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side B] 

YATES Now you just said normally they would count 

those so why did they not count them in this 
case' 7 

WATSON Well that’s what we could never determine why 

they weren't counted But they weren't seventeen 
thousand votes were not counted We did a recall-- 
a recount excuse me let me correct that a 
recount [Laughter]--and that cost us $2 000 a 
day We worked about a day or two and then ran 
out of money so we dropped that I hold no 
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malice towards Yvonne Brathwaite Burke We 1 re 
good friends we made up I went on back to the 
senate she went into the supervisory seat But I 
do feel that people who worked on her behalf 
sabotaged my efforts 

I won't take time to go into it but we had a 
study we informed the secretary of state I 
hired a consultant we had a subcommittee looking 
at campaigns and campaign violations trying to 
recommend ways to overcome those violations and 
keep them from happening Absentee ballots 
There was a lot of fraud in the way absentee 
ballots were obtained and we were able to track 
all of that and there was a nationwide research 
study done on absentee ballots and the way you can 
control elections with them That all came about 
m that race I learned a lot and I got a free 
ride by running 

I came back as a senator again but m the 
midst of that campaign the 1992 Rodney King 
uprising occurred which threw us into high 
prominence for that whole three- to four-day 
period I never slept We were up and out with 
leaders going through the ravished areas and 
putting people together I established an 
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emergency relief center and we brought in supplies 
that were desperately needed by the people We 
found housing clothing and all of that I gained 
a lot of support because of those efforts 
however I still lost the race 

We went back and evaluated and surveyed and 
we found that there were votes that were never 
counted but that is behind me But it was a 
learning experience for me and I thought I knew 
everything that there was to know about political 
campaigns 

In retrospect what do you think you would have 
done differently 9 

There was nothing I could do differently What we 
would have done is to lay out a blueprint for the 
county registrar of voters We eventually put in 
writing all of the violations of the code that we 
observed The problem is enforcing the code and 
getting people out to check those precincts They 
have inspectors that circulate but they are never 
at the right place at the right time So I think 
that what I would have done is prior to the 
election required that there be people If 

we had known the trouble spots And we can 


right now pinpoint on a map the spots where you 
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always have trouble where there's always some 
mischief always some devil in the details And I 
tried carrying legislation to change some of the 
election laws and you really have to go through an 
initiative when you try to do that 
For campaign reform 7 

But campaign reform is something that is 
desperately needed and you know even on the 
federal level we can't get it done 
Why do you think you need to go through the 
initiative process to achieve 

Because you build up a groundswell of people who 
can then vote in what they feel would give 
protections to 

Versus trying to go through the legislature 7 
It s so political The winners don't want 
anything changed [Laughter] the losers do So 
you're fighting the winners and they're all 
sitting up there m decision-making positions 
Right I've heard that Campaign reform is a very 
difficult subject 

Very it s the most political thing we do 
And we've just seen it in the last year at the 
congressional level Attempts to reform 
It's the most difficult thing you have to deal 
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with just like reapportionment These are highly 
political procedures 

Well let me ask you m that particular race--the 
Board of Supervisors race—how did you campaign 9 
Or did you do anything different from what you had 
done in your senate campaigns 9 

I was everyplace all the time highly visible I 
was on television I was debating with news 
anchors about why this happened and about the 
violence in our community and trying to give a 
clearer understanding of why people become enraged 
and become parts of mobs and become violent as a 
result 

So you are talking in direct connection to the 
Rodney King 
Yes yes 

I mean the riots of 1992 

Yes yes And it was deprivation of civil rights 
Everyone saw the violations that occurred it was 
right in front of us This was the first time we 
got it fully on tape It happens every day I 
can see it all from my windows here the 
violations of civil rights by the police to 
citizens In particular if you match a profile 
if you are a black male between the ages of say 
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nineteen and forty-five and you're six feet and 
dark brown skin brown hair brown eyes you fit 
the profile And I've seen their rights violated 
just because they fit the profile Enough is 
enough People soon take on a mob mentality and 
they start to destruct rather than construct 

And so I went through those three days trying 
to open all of this up and get people to really 
understand why the reaction was so immediate so 
widespread and so violent If you have your boot 
on the neck of somebody over a period of time 
when you lift that boot the only thing they can do 
is strike out And that's what happened We 
tried to then become part of the solution rather 
than the problem 

I formed a group to help our youth and we had 
a big convocation right over here at the Vision 
Theater We brought m troubled youth from 
several schools and we had workshops all day We 
were trying to deal with conflict resolution 
trying to help young people deal with their 
frustrations their anger their hostility When 
they are oppressed by law enforcement all the 
time or when they feel the pangs of racism they 
start to act violently When drugs are a part of 
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■their everyday life when, weapons are available 
you can believe me using both are a pattern of 
destruction So we tried to turn that around and 
as a result there was a lot of legislation that 
was being considered that would address some of 
the causes In fact we worked very closely with 
Tom Bradley but we were very very instrumental 
m the removal of Chief [Daryl F ] Gates 
Tell me about that 

We met at the Board of Education and we went to 
the [Los Angeles] Police Commission meetings 
When you say we 
A group of community leaders 
OK 

We called on support from other areas of the 
county We had people who went back into the 
files and pulled out newspaper clippings They 
gave us stats on the number of police abuses and 
we just put up a full-court press and showed that 
under this police chief Daryl Gates the 
instances of police brutality rose and the 
instances of deprivation of civil rights rose We 
had the facts all there All you had to do was 
follow the stories in the L A Times —go to their 
library call them and get all that We did get 
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it and we took it down and we made presentations 
We worked with the commission and its chair 
at the time Melanie Lomax And as you know 
Melanie Lomax made accusations against Daryl Gates 
and ended up being the target herself She was 
victimized by members of the [Los Angeles] City 
Council because they didn't like her aggressive 
leadership Apparently Daryl Gates had something 
hanging over their heads and so when she attacked 
him they attacked her and she ended up being 
replaced It was a very tumultuous time but we 
worked to try to rid this city of Daryl Gates 

In the long run we were successful but it 
took the Christopher Report I assisted 

Warren [M ] Christopher m introducing the 
recommendations here in my district When he 
presented them I was there with him and presented 
some along with him I spoke to what they would 
do We were able to amend the charter in some 
ways based on the recommendations that came from 
the Christopher Report that would start the 
reforms I also worked with RLA which was trying 
to rebuild the city into that city on the hill 
and include every aspect of our city in the 
considerations How do we make Los Angeles a 
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better place to live 9 This was our opportunity 
You know out of the ashes could come the phoenix 
and this was our opportunity to bring a very 
divided city together 

YATES And how do you think that that has been 

accomplished or has it been accomplished 9 

WATSON It will be an ongoing process I was sorry to 

lose Tom Bradley His death leaves a tremendous 
void He had great crossover skills He was 
supported by a wide majority of people not only 
minorities but the majority and included people 
at every step of the socioeconomic ladder He was 
a diplomat and had he remained in office I think 
he could continue to pull the city together 

Our current mayor [Richard J Riordan] I'll 
give points for trying I still think that he 
needs to continue to be advised by people from 
every segment of this city I do know in the 
charter that will go on the ballot there will be 
a group of community councils I proposed that 
back in '92 during the uprising to have community 
councils that could have some input on how 
decisions are made concerning their neighborhoods 
and their community There is much difference 
between the community called Watts and a community 
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called Granada Hills a community called the east 
side the community on the Westside But they all 
need to have a say in how this city is governed 
and on the programs proposed that are intended to 
improve the quality of life 

We have pockets of different cultures and 
traditions that need to be recognized And how do 
we blend all these cultures together so that we 
can maintain the integrity of their cultures and 
their traditions 9 That's the challenge and it's 
an ongoing one 

And as the state becomes more and more a 
majority of minorities the governor the 
legislature and local governments have to 
understand that you can't isolate and you can't 
separate people if you want a city to work You 
can't be divisive and derisive You've got to 
take what s good in each culture and blend it all 
m together to make this city and this state great 
again You know still regardless of all of our 
problems and our disruptions California is still 
viewed as being on the cutting edge I always say 
when we sniffle the rest of the country catches 
our cold Now if you're not careful that cold 
could lead to pneumonia and it can be fatal so you 
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want to make sure that our sneezes [Laughter] 
won't be fatal But we indeed are the leader and 
we want to return to the status of the Golden 
State 

Well you reminded me when you mentioned in 
talking about running for the Board of 
Supervisors as an aside the issue of 
reapportionment and I was wondering how that 
impacted your reelection campaigns 9 
In reapportionment in 1980 I lost Culver City and 
I really regretted losing it because it has always 
been a well-managed city under very effective 
leadership The voters and the people in the city 
take part in government They support their 
educational programs their schools they support 
their police It is a good city But I did get 
it back when the reapportionment was done for the 
nineties And I think that reapportionment 
favored the Twenty-sixth District I love this 
district At first it went from the water s edge 
over to USC down below the airport and up to 
Hollywood 

Right I remember you mentioning that It crossed 
over quite a bit of different areas from the 


Marina to 
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Yes and different socioeconomic brackets 
Hancock Park Fremont Place Larchmont old 
money and very stable Hollywood Marina Del 
Rey the pleasure craft community average age 
twenty-seven who moved there to get away from the 
problems of the inner city with a focus on 
pleasure and relaxation Baldwin Hills View 
Park Windsor Hills Ladera as we call the 
Golden Ghetto composed of African American 
professionals who have made it Those up on the 
hill didn’t want to be reminded of the problems 
down on the flatlands that they were able to 
overcome with education Because of their 
professionalization and because of the kinds of 
salaries they earn they are able to afford to 
live m the fashion they do East of Crenshaw is 
where as we go down from the hills the 
socioeconomics lowers In this area you dealt 
with social services issues And so the art of 
being a representative of this district is being 
able to recognize the issues that pertain to a 
certain socioeconomic level and a certain 
community and not mixing them up 
Right I remember you saying that there were a 
couple that crossed 
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All boundary lines 

But that you would focus on what was the concern 

of that particular area 

Exactly 

Why did you love the district 9 

Because it was so different so mixed and you 
have a chance to broaden your spectrum of 
understanding I just loved it It was fun to 
carry measures for the Pioneer Skippers for 
instance They were trying to protect their 
rights It was a great time dealing with them and 
hearing about their concerns Now I wouldn't go 
over east of Crenshaw and talk about yachts 
Neither would I go out to Marina Del Rey or to 
Hancock Park and talk about welfare benefits And 
so it kept you knowledgeable as to what the needs 
were and how to go about introducing legislation 
that could succeed It required you to be out 
there day and night to be among people with 
people talking to people and understanding 
people and that was my forte That's why I want 
to go into the diplomatic corps 

I really don’t like politics but I loved my 
job And I never saw myself as a politician but 
rather as an elected official a representative of 
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the people That’s the way I handled my office 
Other people have different styles that are unique 
to them and how they see themselves I had a 
social work and education background and this 
[job] allows me to do social work and educate 
while writing legislation I received my Ph D in 
the midst of all of this and I could call on 
actual experiences 
For your dissertation 
My dissertation 

Well how did changes m the district change any 
of that 9 

Well as you know there's kind of a westward 
movement and immigrants are coming over the 
border Let's say those from south of the border 
would come and live on the east side and move 
towards the west The population of minorities 
black in particular that were there are moving 
further west And I find that they are no longer 
moving west going north to the Lancaster area or 
moving to the Inland Empire or even out of the 
state altogether So African Americans are losing 
our base in the center of Los Angeles and what is 
left is fragmented So looking towards the 
future I doubt if we’re going to be able to 
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increase the number of African Americans beyond 
the current six [state legislators] that we have 
because we will have very little base unless we 
coalesce 

Hispanics are growing daily They are the 
majority m the school district they are the 
majority of the minorities statewide and they 
continue to grow in numbers and they're taking 
control and empowering themselves and their own 
which I understand We must as African 
Americans coalesce with Hispanic Americans if we 
are going to keep some sense of political power in 
the areas where we still are 
Well we talked a little bit before about 
developing—or you talked about the importance of 
developing—these coalitions and that leads me to 
want to discuss with you basically the evolution 
of black political power in southern California 
or Los Angeles specifically The idea of do you 
represent as in terms of a minority base—I’m 
trying to see if I can express this eloquently 
enough I guess what I'm thinking is you 

talked about Tom Bradley and how he kind of 
crossed over to everybody So is the future 
leading more into whether you are black or you’re 
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Latino—or the appropriate terminology--in terms 
of getting your power base or do you cross over 
beyond that 9 

I think the future will require a great ability to 
cross over to coalesce to build support among 
like-minded people regardless of color 
ethnicity culture and tradition I think as I 
look at the trend lines African American births 
were going down No excuse me let me change 
that Among Anglos birthrates were going down 
The black birthrate was maintaining steady and the 
Hispanic birthrate was going up so I think in the 
very near future—m the next 340 days or so—we 
are going to see a greater amount of coalescing 
only because we do not have the numbers living in 
any one area that can elect one of their own 
For instance when Martin Luther King Jr 
Hospital was built it was built in Watts to bring 
a health care facility to a devastated area after 
the 1965 riots if you remember Supervisor Kenny 
Hahn was the driving force to build a county 
hospital in that area They named it Martin 
Luther King after the civil rights leader and 
everybody employed there at that time was black 
Now m the 1990s that scenario has changed If 
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you go and sit m the waiting rooms or pull in the 
parking lots you’ll see that browns now have 
taken the place of blacks even to the point that 
they were looking at changing the name of the 
hospital to something Hispanic 

Schools like Jordan [High School] which was 
once all black is now almost all brown Jefferson 
High School a traditional black high school is 
almost all brown Manual Arts High school brown 
Crenshaw is a black high school with some browns 
Dorsey is a black high school but is changing 
too And you are going to see even greater change 
in the next few years I think this seat will 
remain in the hands of someone African American 
until probably the year 2006 08 around in 

there but by 2010 it's questionable 
How do Asian Americans fit into the picture 9 
They are growing by leaps and bounds m the 
northern part of the state However California 
has the largest number of Southeast Asians of any 
state of the Union and growing We are a Pacific 
Rim nation-state and we have allowed any number of 
immigrants to come in particularly from Korea 
Vietnam and other places like that There’s a 
growing Pacific and South Seas Island population 
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growing down in South Bay and I think many seats 
m the legislature will be challenged by Pacific 
Islanders Whereas the number of Asians is very 
small statewide I think we are going to see this 
population continue to grow When we took the 
last census xn 1990 it was the first time ever 
that Asians superseded African Americans The 
largest minority was Hispanic then Asian and 
then African American 

How about in terms of building political 
coalitions' 5 

Well as you know there is a Korean running 
against Nate Holden now I think that Nate Holden 
will retain his seat but since 1992 the Koreans 
have awakened to the fact that unless they become 
political they will have no power at all So I 
think you are going to see Asians rising in 
influence particularly educated Asians They now 
dominate the [University of California] Berkeley 
campus so they are becoming very politically 
astute and well educated They are going to be a 
force to be reckoned with in terms of the 
political arena Right now their numbers are 
few 


We did have an Asian constitutional officer 
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and that was [Matthew] Fong who ran as you know 
for U S Senate against Barbara Boxer and lost so 
he's out altogether But his mother March Fong 
Eu was one of the highest vote-getters for over 
the twenty years that she was in office and very 
popular She was the former ambassador to 
Micronesia I've been appointed to fill her 
position there but she was the first Asian woman 
in the legislature We've had Asian males but I 
don t think we have one at the current time They 
are in local offices and I see their numbers 
growing as well So the key to success in the 
future of politics is to form coalitions and to 
identify issues where you can get common[ality] 
throughout the community That way you can 
succeed but if you run on a strictly black 
platform you're not going to succeed in future 
races even in that coming up m the year 2000 
Well let me now ask you going back in time a 
little bit more about Tom Bradley's race for 
governor And maybe you could describe the 
political arena in terms of his support whether 
it was African American or m other areas and how 
that helped or hurt his campaigns 9 


WATSON 


I think two things that Tom Bradley was seen not 
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for his color by most of the voters but for his 
stature his ability to lead his experience in 
running a very diversified city and bringing it 
more and more together and his sponsorship of 
economic development I think these are the 
things that made him great and made him attractive 
to people across the board The second thing is I 
think the issues and his support of gun control is 
what pulled him down and I think it was kind of a 
sneak attack It happened in the absentee ballot 
and I think we are going to have to reform the 
absentee ballot process It is just ripe for 
abuse and I think that it caused his defeat 
Both times or 

I think the second time around in his run for 
governor A lot of what happened m the first 
affected his second campaign Some of the same 
people said He’s a black man and we’re not ready 
for him and came out to vote against him the 
second time But I believe the first time it was 
the gun control issue 

Right I remember you mentioning that 
They would identify him with gun control 
liberalism and blackness etc I think his first 


race was the best The second time around he had 
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the burden of the first race and it alerted all of 
those who came out to vote against him the first 
time to be sure and come out and bring others with 
them the second time 

OK I wanted to shift here again I failed to ask 
you last time and I wanted to ask you today about 
the National Organization of Black Elected 
Legislators/NOBEL Women which you helped found 
Would you tell me about that? 

We have a National Black Caucus of State 
Legislators and when we had our meeting m the 
early eighties here in Los Angeles we realized 
that the men were controlling the agenda The 
keynote speakers were all male and all the 
workshops and forums were led by men and even the 
panels didn’t have women on them And this was 
the same time the women’s liberation and feminist 
movement was forming and so the women got 
together and I kind of took the lead m the 
establishment of a women's division I guess I 
used the wrong terminology division which says 
divide so we called it a women’s caucus or 
women's group 

Well we were really opposed viciously by the 
men They thought it was too divisive and that we 
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would be seen as splintered So we went back to 
Michigan and met in one of the member's offices 
There we decided that we would go outside of our 
National Black Caucus of State Legislators and 
form our own group called the National 
Organization of Black Elected Legislative 
Women/NOBEL Women--that was my creation We all 
agreed and formed our own organization so we could 
identify our agenda We would meet independently 
of the Legislative Black Caucus We held our 
meetings m various places around the country and 
set our own agenda We were tired of being 
excluded by our male colleagues We knew that to 
be influential we had to gain power so the women 
teamed up under the banner of NOBEL 

At our national meeting we planned to 
determine who our next chair was going to be The 
founder and the first president of the NBCSL 
[National Black Caucus of State Legislators] was 
Clarence [M ] Mitchell [IV] representative out of 
Maryland and it functioned based on his drive and 
commitment to the group When the time came to 
change leadership they wanted to elect a woman 
who would follow the same policies of the original 
administration and we wanted change When NOBEL 
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interviewed her she said Whatever the men want 
is what they 11 get We interviewed David [P ] 
Richardson [Jr ] who was a representative from 
Pennsylvania and we said Listen you can have a 
block of votes if you will agree to include some 
of us on your leadership team and run our national 
organization with a look toward the future and 
bring us out of the financial deficit we are in — 
we owed the IRS [Internal Revenue Service] Are 
you willing to bring in some reforms that will 
include us 9 When he agreed we voted against our 
female colleague and voted him in Representative 
David Richardson died a few years back of a 
massive heart attack which was a tremendous loss 
because he was a real rebel 

I was going to say did he fulfill his promise? 

Yes he did He took us out of the deficit He 
used to wear a dashiki a black power emblem and 
a huge natural We advised him to change his 
image We didn't want him to go into the arena 
striking fear m our majority colleagues 
So they saw that image as radical 9 
He was very aggressive somewhat like an attack 
dog [Laughter] But he was faithful to his 
people and to civil rights As the Black Caucus 
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we wanted that kind of leadership but he had to 
be polished up He took us out of the posture of 
deficits--we were almost at the brink of 
bankruptcy--and turned it around 

When his term was up we thought it was time 
for a woman We were able to build power from the 
West--we had been so isolated from the nerve 
center on the eastern seaboard close to 
Washington So we formed coalitions across the 
country and got the southwestern legislators out 
of Texas and so on to go along with us 

We were able to put a senator from Colorado 
Regis [F ] Groff who for a long time was the only 
African American legislator--Colorado has just not 
yielded a large number of black representatives-- 
but anyway we got him into office and therefore 
he was able to give those of us from the West more 
power and clout 

NOBEL was very instrumental m choosing the 
future leaders by bringing the women together to 
support these leaders defining our goals and 
objectives and garnering acceptance of our agenda 
and getting others to buy into it For the time I 
was in office I focused on women’s health care 
and would hold independent forums meetings and 
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conferences We had one in Bermuda one in 
Jamaica and one here in California Our women 
wanted to come together in a wellness-promoting 
environment so they could start improving their 
well-being so they could carry on the tremendous 
work they had to do as representatives of their 
districts Most of our districts are poor and 
disadvantaged All of us sit on the health 
committees and the human services committees and 
so we could dominate that agenda and that's what 
we did 

How successful has it been 
It has been quite successful 
having this forum 9 

Yes Lois [M ] DeBerry was the first woman 
president of the National Black Caucus of State 
Legislators She just left office a few months 
ago Under her leadership we were successful in 
getting agenda items on the table that the men 
would go along with women's health AIDS family 
planning choice weight control child rearing 
alcoholism drug addiction All of these issues 
we were inherently supportive of and not very 
effective in getting our colleagues to join We 
either sit on these committees or chair them 
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When our organization met we would focus our 
workshops on how to become more powerful more 
influential and more effective in our respective 
states It was very successful 
Why do you think or how do you think the men 
became more accepting of those agenda items—or 
however you want to describe them--that are 
considered women's issues' 7 

Well it started off with us trying to calm their 
preconceived notions about what we would do I 
promised the president at that time that we would 
not compete with him in his fund-raising The 
caucus would go to the major corporations to fund 
our conferences They thought we 1 d usurp their 
fund-raising so I told them we would work 
simultaneously with them so it wouldn't cost us 
When I had my independent conferences they 
centered on health which was unique to us 
[Laughter] The men didn't feel slighted because 
we were focusing on women's health and we would 
find our own funding for it I came up with a 
fund-raising strategy that would be viable today 
if we could have implemented it Black women are 
only m forty-four state legislatures We would 
identify businesses and industries that made 
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products that women used for the most part m 
their respective states and have our 
representatives in those states then appeal to 
these businesses for support We started but we 
couldn't keep up the momentum 
I was going to ask you because you said that 
The people on this committee lost office left or 
moved to higher office We also had the problem 
of how to coordinate all this when we had no 
financial base So I did most of it out of my own 
office and out of my own pocket They never knew 
I did it I have now turned it over to Senator 
Gloria [Travis] Tanner m Colorado 
To handle the organizational 

She's now the national president since I'm out of 
office But for all those years I used my own 
resources because the dues were only fifty dollars 
a year Some paid them and some didn't And the 
women who were elected in Mississippi and Alabama 
didn't have the money for travel We had more 
perks here m California than any other state 
outside of New York We got paid a very generous 
salary 

Whereas I know other states are not or they're 
part-time or whatever 
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Oh many meet for only forty days once every two 
years So taking that into consideration we had 
to carry them We would have most of our meetings 
with NCSL the National Conference of State 
Legislators NBCSL is our National Black Caucus 
of State Legislators 

NOBEL is the black women's group separate 
from all the other organizations but it's 
affiliated with NCSL and NBCSL It has taken us 
all these years but we now are an affiliate 
which gets us into the program—a room to hold our 
meetings in since we meet simultaneously Many of 
the members are sent at the expense of their house 
to these national conferences We took advantage 
of that and held our meetings at the same time 
It was hard for them to pay dues because they are 
citizen legislators getting very little salary at 
all They have other jobs So taking all of that 
into consideration we would get funding for 
scholarships and transportation so they could 
attend We went to Bermuda and Jamaica the same 
way Only those members would come who could 
afford to take the scholarship and add to it 

So it was difficult without a fully paid 
administrative assistant paid by NOBEL who could 
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make appointments travel set up meetings I 
needed to talk these corporations into becoming 
roundtable members to help fund the organization 
It was very hard to do It was a great concept 
that everybody was excited about I could have 
done it if I could do it myself but that meant 
going to the forty-four states and negotiating I 
depended on members to do that The member we had 
in Wyoming--the only black ever—was defeated so 
she couldn t help There was a hosiery 
manufacturer m Georgia and we got them 

[End Tape 7 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

YATES You were saying that you got funding from this 

company 9 

WATSON Yes They said they were looking for a group they 
could donate to They were happy to do it 

YATES And what was the connection with the Olympics 9 

You were just saying 

WATSON NOBEL held a reception for all of the women 
athletes 

YATES Oh I see 

WATSON Both former and current women athletes in Atlanta 
during the Olympics And it was partially funded 
by one of the big hosiery manufacturers And so 
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this is what we would do when we would go into 
states 

It could have worked had we had steady- 
leadership in the respective states But I would 
have had to have an administrative assistant I 
used my staff [Laughter] We had to buy a 
computer which was placed m the home of one of 
the members We had a post office box but I 
shared a lot of my resources with NOBEL We never 
collected enough in dues to cover my travel 
Having an organization like that is difficult 
Yes What I did was travel on official business 
and take care of NOBEL business at the same time 
I was the first president and kept it until 
February 1999 [Laughter] I made it look easy 
We just did it and of course it was good that I 
was here in California because I had the 
resources but now without the resources I turned 
it over to somebody else who doesn’t have the same 
kind of resources that I did 

So just for the record this coalesced Was 

it in the early eighties 9 
Yes X think it was 
Or later than that 9 
81 or ’82 
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OK so that was at the point you saw a need to 
Absolutely 

to create this separate—or not separate 
exactly 

And women were coming into their own and we 
wanted to promote their candidacies You know 
guys would get together and they would choose who 
they wanted to run and they would raise all that 
money and put it in And of course we weren't 
dealing with campaigns but we were trying to 
encourage young women to become politically 
involved We had training sessions on how to 
workshops on how to present yourself workshops on 
how to manipulate through the political arena on 
how to introduce legislation or how to [have an] 
impact on legislation How to bring a women's 
agenda forward You know a woman's agenda is 
everybody's agenda but we wanted to be sure that 
women felt comfortable and had the tools to move 
into the political arena 

How much interest did you find from younger women 
in terms of wanting to go into the public arena 9 
It's been very disappointing that it hasn't been 
broad-based There was some interest but it's the 
same young women that you see in campaigns 
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volunteering We haven’t been too successful in 
broadening that base and I guess it's because the 
resources were always limited when it came to us 
that we didn't want to be in conflict with our 
male counterparts They would decide who was 
going to run for a seat m the next election and 
who then would replace him And we didn't want 
to be seen as competing with them or say a woman 
should run because that then divides the 
resources up and they were trying to focus so that 
they could be sure to get their person in So 
it s been a struggle and it still is a struggle 
Women have not reached parity yet but the 
number is growing In my own case I was the 
first African American woman in the California 
State Senate and only the second woman ever Rose 
Ann Vuich preceded me by a year and a half and was 
the first woman m 137 years so we have grown I 
think there are twelve women now in the senate so 
we have grown by great guns but it has taken us 
twenty years to get here 

Right And then I think we talked before about 
the impact term limits will have on helping or 
hindering the situation with women getting 


elected 
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The seat: that I've held for twenty years as a 
black female is now taken by a black male The 
person lining up to run for his seat is a black 
male Teresa Hughes who is in the senate now but 
has the longest tenure of any woman in the 
legislature will be out in the year 2000 and 
they're lining up to run for her seat—all males 
There will not be a black woman m the senate 
Well this might be a good time to talk now or 
shift to kind of summarizing or looking back on 
your tenure m the senate We have about 
It's ten [minutes] after eleven [o'clock] and I 
know you said that you needed to be done probably 
by eleven thirty is that right 7 So I know we 
haven't hit everything every topic that we could 
but let's talk a little bit about looking back on 
your time in the senate and maybe you could tell 
me some more about how you view your role as a 
black woman—an African American woman--in the 
senate 

Let me start by saying this that I was born m my 
district and have resided there all my life Even 
when I was abroad I maintained a residence in my 
district So having lived in my district and 
having gone to school here and become an educator 
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dynamics and every dimension of this community 
into a decision-making position and that's what X 
did When I ran for the school board I ran on 
behalf of children and their needs When I ran 
for the senate I ran on behalf of mothers and 
children and family needs and I think if you look 
at my legislation--I've given you a copy of my 
legacy 1 —you will see that most of it dealt with 
women children health human services and 
education That is the direction I took I never 
enjoyed the political bickering the backbiting 
or even the backslapping I went into it with a 
very clear goal and that was to be helpful to 
make policy that would have a positive impact on 
people's lives 
[Interruption] 

And I carried with me a great desire to initiate 
policy that would really help people help 
children and that's what I've done all the years 
I've been m for the most part I never liked 


1 Amofia Moe Katsimbras compiler Senator Diane 
E Watson. Ph D . 1978-1998, Legislative History 2 vols 
Sacramento California State Senate 1998 
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the deviousness of politics I never liked the 
deal making I never liked the closed backroom 
parts of politics I based my legislation on very 
principled positions and tried to maintain 
principle over politics which was very difficult 
to do 

Oftentimes you got smacked down and you were 
not successful I had a great deal of my 
legislation vetoed and fell out of favor with the 
leadership My ratings were all low because they 
saw me as intractable You know I wouldn't move 
And I got to a point I wouldn't support the 
budget [Laughter] I took on very unpopular 
issues like abortion and carried legislation and 
directed the budget debates when it came to that 
and took on bills that would in some way diminish 
our rights to make the choices So I became the 
obstructionist and oh I had many heated battles 

It was not easy being the person that stood 
up for the poor and the voiceless and minorities 
women drug addicts senior citizens and 
children Oftentimes these issues were not 
popular And so people tend to stamp you and say 
Watson carries all that and puts us on the line 
and we don’t want to be on the line on every 
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issue I wish she wouldn't do that She’s not a 
player in the game and she goes out on her own 
But I was committed to doing these things and I 
was in a position to do them So I spoke out on 
things I could feel good about I met with a lot 
of defeats and a lot of doors were slammed on my 
bills The opinions were not always great but no 
one can ever say that I didn't follow through on 
my principled positions So you know I'm 
satisfied and I feel good I wish I could do 
more 

Well I was going to ask you is there anything m 
retrospect you wish you could have accomplished 
and didn't 7 

I wish early on we could have had a more 
comprehensive program for child care and could 
have developed good-paying jobs for people and 
good training programs that were effective I 
wish early on that we could have had a health 
insurance program where the state would put its 
money m that would provide health care These 
are all things that I see happening in the future 
but they were slow to come 

At the time that I was there I wish I could 
have accomplished more in those areas but you 
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have to build that mound of success and you have 
to bring people along with you And with the 
changes you know people that you were bringing 
along with you who saw things as you did were gone 
before you could reach your goal And that’s 
what's going to happen with the tremendous amount 
of If you can’t do something to make the 

change immediately it’s going to be hard to get 
that same kind of drive because a person who was 
committed and felt passionate about it is now 
gone And if you don't have someone taking it-- 
your seat here m the Twenty-sixth District--that 
will follow up then you are out of luck The 
person who took my seat doesn't have the same 
commitment to the constituents that I had And 
that person has a right to have any style of 
representing the district that he wants it's just 
that programs that I started and wanted to see 
continue are not necessarily getting the attention 
or the support And I have no say-so in the 
matter now so there's some regret 
Let me ask you the opposite question which is 
what are you really pleased about or happy about 
that you were able to accomplish while you 


were 
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I am really pleased with the 
[Interruption] 

OK I was asking you about what you were pleased 
with in terms of what you were able to accomplish 
I am pleased with the fact that I think I really 
represented my constituents and I gave them the 
kind of services that they deserved I am pleased 
about that I am pleased that I had a positive 
impact on areas of social services health 
services and educational programs I am pleased 
that I had twenty years to represent this 
district I loved representing this district I 
loved being able to do something for people who 
were frustrated with the process When they 
called my office something was done for them if 
it was no more than just referring them to the 
proper person or to the proper level People 
would come to me absolutely frustrated and just 
break down in my office because nobody would help 
them And I instructed my staff by telling them 
that Anyone who works m this office must be 
committed to helping people If you don't have 
that commitment if you don't like working with 
people then thank you for coming but you may go 
out the way you came in and I'll send you your 
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check I had as many as three people fill one 
position in a single day At one time I fired 


almost all my staff because I felt that they were 
not performing the way I wanted them to and they 
were not giving enough consideration to supporting 
me and the people of this district They had to 
leave and they did 

There was one time when I locked my door 
brought my family in and told them to touch every 
piece of paper in the office After that I hired 
people who were not jaded by the political arena 
but were enthusiastic bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed about public service So I saw myself more 
as a public servant than as a politician and I am 
pleased with that 

I am pleased that I have made a mark even if 
my colleagues didn't think so but they could 
always tell you that Diane Watson had a 
conscience and she followed it We didn’t much 
like her for doing that and she wouldn't play the 
game She could have been more successful or 
effective had she played the game But I didn't 
want to play it like that and I didn t 
OK Is there anything you want to add at this 
point 9 
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Well I would hope that number one we could 
abolish term limits I would hope that we could 
actually attract people that wanted to do a service 
for the public I would hope that some of the 
fraud the corruption the malfeasance would be 
eliminated from the body politic And I would hope 
people would go in there with higher aspirations 
and accomplish those You know those who come in 
to gain power and to manipulate tend to have the 
upper hand and raise lots of money but it's not 
always for the good of the people 

Well how do you think term limits will impact the 
type of person who will want to run for office 7 
Well if you want to gam recognition and you want 
to make a big show you re going to move real fast 
and you're going to have highly visible 
controversial legislation so you can make a name 
for yourself It might not often be the best 
policy and you're not there long enough to really 
make an impact on a public policy and sustain it 
over a period of time And I think that's one of 
the shortcomings of term limits Six years and 
eight years respectively is just not long enough 
It takes you a term or two just to get into 


the mix and know what you're doing Because 
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California is so large and we have so many state 
agencies and departments you never ever become 
familiar with all of them Just the governmental 
programs alone the funding streams take you 
years to understand Particularly in areas like 
health you have various departments NIH—National 
Institutes of Health—and you have all of these 
other governmental bodies on the federal level 
that have regulations Just to learn all of those 
and to know where to go to and what organizations 
to be involved with takes awhile And if you are 
going to be involved on a national basis it 
requires full-time and double-time 

I went to all the national conferences and 
state legislative meetings I was very active on 
the Education and the Human Services committees 
and subcommittees I attended during the interim 
so it kept me busy I neglected my personal life 
and my family life for twenty years trying to do 
all those things but that was my commitment And 
being unmarried and no children I could do it 
Other members had family ties and responsibilities 
and they couldn't take the time but I could—I 
did That's something that I feel good about 
However term limits cuts all of this short not 
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only for me but for everyone else 

I don't think that there's such a thing as 
staying too long If you can be productive and 
you can go out garner the trust and support of 
the people in your district then you can go back 
in Now I think when it comes to some members of 
Congress who are in their eighties and nineties 
they should know when it's time to leave When 
you can no longer be effective and productive 
it's time to go I don't think you need to just 
hold onto a seat but that should be your 
determination If the voters don't want you then 
they ought to be able to decide it's your time to 
go And then some of us need to say Well we ve 
been here long enough It's time But I don't 
think an arbitrary term serves the public well 
OK it s just about eleven thirty so I guess we'll 
stop for now and we'll talk if there's anything 
else we want to come back to But for now thank 
you very much Senator Watson I've enjoyed it 
Well I've enjoyed retelling stories looking back 
at the past to put it in perspective for the 
future And you've helped me do that 
Terrific 


[ Interruption] 
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OK we’ve just discovered that we have a little 
bit more time and we were talking about some 
things we didn’t cover that we should And one 
was You were mentioning to me S B 267 1 

the anti-[Ku Klux] Klan bill Perhaps you can 
tell me about how that came about 
When I first went up to Sacramento I read of a 
cross burning in Elk Grove and was appalled that 
this was occurring in our state capital It 
happened at the home of an African American 
teacher I thought this could not still be going 
on in America today so I introduced SB 267 
which would stop any activities that would lead 
towards great bodily harm and/or death prior to 
the violent actions taking place 

When I did that all the worms crawled out 
from beneath the rocks I got a call from the 
Grand Dragon of the U S Klan asking me why am I 
doing this We had bomb threats and we had a 
demonstration by the Knights of the White Hose 
who came into the capitol—they got a permit 
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number one--and came into the capitol on white 
horses with their white roses There were only 
about twenty-five of them and maybe three to four 
hundred laborers that were working on restoring 
the capitol We had asked the [California] State 
Police not to give them a permit during the time 
laborers were coming to work or going home from 
work Well they gave them time in the afternoon 
It was almost the same time that the crews were 
getting off from work and there was a big crowd 
surrounding these twenty-five Klan members The 
crowd grew so large that they never had a chance 
to demonstrate or say a word The state police 
took them m through a building and saw them out 
to safety 

But that bill aroused the most racist 
bigoted reactions and a lot of that came out m 
the debate around the bill Also 
You're talking about within the legislature 
itself 7 

No I'm talking about 
Outside 

outside the legislature And within the 
legislature in the debate a lot of that came 
out Surprisingly the Klan and the ACLU took the 
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same position and those who support the rights to 
congregate and assemble and to join any kind of 
organization were on the same side as the Klan 
The ACLU said you cannot preclude and stop speech 
You have First Amendment protections So we 
worked with ACLU members but not the Klan We 
worked with some very conservative members and we 
were able to amend the bill after three years to 
say that if an organization has had a past history 
and has been accused and convicted of actions that 
led to great bodily harm and/or death and so on 
that we could stop the speech at a certain point 
We could stop their actions before they caused 
violence There are controls and limits on 
constitutional rights You can’t holler fire m 
a crowded theater and you can't slander and libel 
so there are some limits And so we utilized the 
New York syndicalism law and amended and 
redeveloped language until we finally got that 
bill signed into law and I think there have been 
several prosecutions 
Since that passed' 7 

Yeah So if we know there's Well they use 

it with the gangs They used it with syndicates 


The idea came from New York because of their mobs 
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and their syndicates So we patterned our bill on 
their language and then we customized it to meet 
California’s laws and we appeased some of the 
concerns 
[Interruption] 

OK you were just wrapping up telling me about 
S B 267 

We were able to mitigate a lot of the concerns and 
conflicts that we had in there with the ACLU and 
those who support the rights of organizations to 
speak freely on their positions and so on so we 
finally got the language to the point where we 
give everybody the first shot and then after that 
we have them So I think that we’ve been able— 
and it’s patterned after the New York syndicalism 
laws as I said--and I think that we were able to 
come to a compromise 

I dealt with one of the most powerful leaders 
of the ACLU [Stanley K ] Stan Sheinbaum They 
just did a television special on Stan I know 
there's a book Westside Liberal on Stan 
Sheinbaum They're making a movie on his life 
And I had to work with Stan and he was really 
concerned about any abuse of First Amendment 
rights so I had to be sure that the bill was 
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written tightly so we wouldn't be abusive of those 
rights and I think we finally got to that point in 
three years 

But that was one of my most significant 
accomplishments I feel because I was working with 
people I considered life-long enemies And 
working with people who had preconceived notions 
and those who would see that this was an invasion 
of one's right to express oneself and one's 
opinion and so you had to deal with all those 
different attitudes and thoughts and with bigots 
and the racists and so on We just took our time 
and worked with all these groups I probably sat 
in groups I would never be associated with before 
that 

I was going to say how do you think you were able 
to achieve that to get to the point were you 
could get the language out 

Well we took it and we considered their concerns 
and we worked with them to develop language 
Nobody supported violence but they supported their 
right to speak But we were trying to show them 
that often your speech contributes to someone's 
violent reaction and that's what we were going 
after And so we had to satisfy the interest of 
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all the stakeholders by sitting down with them 
At that time I would be right in there 
writing language As we made an agreement 

we would write the language We'd bring in 
somebody from the governor's office who had a 
legal background and have that person sit right 
with us And the stakeholders would be right 
there and we would change the language 
accordingly and go through an amendment process 
So it's a matter of giving a little bit here 
something there and finally you work out an 
agreement that can go through That's really the 
way policy should be made because in a state as 
large as California you have to take in all of 
the concerns and the interests of a large 
population 120 members representing their own 
districts You have to be sure that you don't run 
afoul of their needs and so you just keep working 
it until you get to a majority And a majority 
rules Sometimes it takes a super-majority 
Well another area you mentioned to me off tape 
was economic development You wanted to talk 
about that 9 

Jerry Brown was concerned with continuing the 
highway system through California and I think 
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under President Richard [M ] Nixon he wanted to 
run an interstate highway starting on the East 
Coast all the way through And that was 1-5—and 
[Inaudible] 105 And so we wanted We would 

call it the Century Freeway Under Nixon the 
right-of-way was purchased the land was cleared 
and lay fallow for twenty years or so There were 
seventeen cities impacted at the time It was the 
beginning of the eighties when I got involved 
They had never really concentrated on clearing 
that area and keeping it from being abused There 
were dead bodies found along that corridor in 
that swath of land that they had cleared 

They had moved and displaced people We 
never knew what happened to them m terms of 
finding replacement housing It left an alley of 
crime and so the various mayors and city leaders 
met and tried to get Caltrans [California State 
Department of Transportation] to complete this 
project I got involved because it was going to 
go right through my district—I had the airport at 
the time I was concerned about the people who 
lived m the corridor who purchased their homes 
for $12 000 back thirty years ago finding 
adequate replacement housing We needed 5400 
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units and when I got involved in the eighties we 
had only 1000 units completed and were halfway 
through the project 

So I met with constituents and so on and I 
said You know what we need is to have an 
Economic Development Corporation who could assist 
Caltrans and the housing department [California 
State Department of Housing and Community 
Development] m providing replacement housing 
And that's how we got involved So I put together 
a group of residents of this district I 
appointed a staff member to be there with them and 
then we found a person who had been m development 
and construction to chair it And then we looked 
around for funding 

We had to learn while we were doing It was 
like OJT on-the-job training We would fall down 
flat on our faces we would pick ourselves up and 
hire somebody who could handle it It was trial 
and error all the way through But finally we 
were able to find a young woman that recently had 
moved here and had a great deal of experience and 
knowledge m housing development She's still 
with us We had hired somebody else and it was a 
total failure we had to make up for lost time 
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We trained people along the way as to how to put 
together community projects and make them work 
where to get our expertise and located those with 
expertise who could give us the kind of 
assistance We didn’t know what we were doing in 
the beginning 

But we finally succeeded and we now have 
built from the ground up over 519 units of 
affordable housing We've taken over the 
development of other projects We've been able to 
act us a mentoring group for other projects that 
were funded and didn't know how to use the money 
We formed an alliance with other public firms and 
we became quite expert at what we were doing 
Then they started calling us Would you take over 
the management of this project'? Would you take 
over the initial development of this project 7 I 
have to mention Sharon Sumpter was the young woman 
that came and The board has changed 

somewhat but some of the original members are 
still on it about three of them We've made a 
name for the corridor of economic development that 
was originated m the beginning to help with 
replacement housing along the Century Freeway 


corridor 
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The first act was the development of a 
community group to look at transportation We 
wanted a spur line off of the Metro Hail that was 
going to run down Wilshire Boulevard--the district 
goes up to Wilshire Boulevard We wanted to have 
a spur line that would meet at Wilshire and 
Crenshaw and run down and stop at [Baldwin Hills] 
Crenshaw Plaza and then go on out to the [Los 
Angeles Memorial] Sports Arena and Hollywood Park 
in Inglewood--that s when I had Inglewood in the 
district--and then on to the airport So it would 
hook up with the Century Freeway And so we got 
involved m that I had two projects running at 
the same time And we found out through an 
environmental impact study that if we went down 
Crenshaw the infrastructure would not support a 
subway We wanted to run it underground at that 
point You know that we sit on this liquefaction 
land and this is all swamp 9 
No I didn't know that I mean 

Hundreds of thousands of years ago 
I mean you hear stories about different parts of 
L A 

You know the La Brea Tar Pits 9 
Right 
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Right up in the district You think about that 
and still that's tar there And remember [Henry 
A ] Waxman was opposed to the Metro Rail because 
there were explosions 
Yes 

there are gas pockets They still are 
siphoning crude oil all around this area right 
over here in the oil fields right up there where 
my mother had her property on Fourth Avenue and 
Washington 

So what happened once you found out you couldn’t 
go underground with the line 9 

Well we then didn t push to have an underground 
Metro Rail going down this Crenshaw corridor 
So it would be above ground 9 

Well we were instrumental in getting the MTA to 
purchase the SP [Southern Pacific Railroad] right- 
of-way going down Exposition [Boulevard] and there 
are different uses for that We can have a train 
back on those tracks that could run down and hook 
up with Metro Rail and then go out to the coast 
and then down to the airport So we had to drop 
our support for having anything underground and it 
was not conceivable to run a Metro Rail above 


ground in this community But we wanted to be 
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sure that the ridership was included in whatever 
plan that would connect the whole basin up with 
some kind of rapid transit In fact I traveled 
and looked at rapid transit in the Orient We 
went to Tokyo to Canada to Russia and looked at 
all types of rapid transit to have some idea of 
what would work here 

What conclusion did you come to after that? 

Well we learned that it would have to be some 
kind of new design and maybe it’s more buses 
running on a system that would connect up to Metro 
Rail because of the infrastructure You know the 
105 is sinking m certain areas' 7 
Right that 1 s been m the news lately 
Now all of this area as quiet as—and it’s not 
really quiet--but the [EIR environmental impact 
review] showed that under all of this is swamp and 
if we had an earthquake up to seven or eight 
degrees on the Richter [scale] it would all turn 
into some kind of liquid substance So all that 
came out m the EIR It’s very difficult in an 
area that’s prone to earthquakes and that 1 s why 
the Metro Rail has been so long in coming and so 
costly Because how do you build it so that it 
resists opening up when you have an earthquake' 7 
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We can build a tube that's earthquake resistant 
but the connections open up We found that in 
some areas So it’s a real challenge My 
conclusion is we have to be included in the 
thirty-year plan The means to bring it about 
will be left up to what is technically feasible at 
the time but we just want to be sure we 1 re 
connected 

OK one other thing occurred to me that we touched 
on briefly but I wanted to get your perspective 
on is the budget process and how that changed 
evolved while you were m office 
It really didn’t change [Laughter] 

It didn't'? OK 

The process is always the same 
OK 

It’s governed by the constitution when we take 
it when it’s due and so on What happened 
Perhaps I should say where did you see the 
difficulties'? 

What happened in the budget process is that it 
became more and more difficult to get a two-thirds 
majority on any budget proposal while I was there 
and I saw the difficulty grow as resources 
diminished The process stays the same It’s 
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governed as I said In the charter of California 
But the process became more burdensome as more 
factions were created and as the national and 
international economy ebbed and fell and so on 
our process would be more protracted And under 
the former governor it probably was the worst it 
ever was Around 1992 or '93 we had sessions that 
would go almost all the way into the fall when the 
budget was due June 15 And it had a lot to do 
with declining revenues and the fact that a lot of 
big businesses were moving out of California and 
with the high rate of unemployment here and in 
various areas of the state Lots of our 
employment is seasonal because we are 85 percent 
agricultural and we need those seasonal employees 
As long as they are working they have a little 
income and when they're not working then they 
have none and then there's an impact on social 
services so then there's a real struggle to beef 
up the social service part of the budget 

And then health services became a real issue 
in the nineties Because the cost of health care 
was continuing to rise with the new technology 
new inventions new discoveries new modalities 


and new specialties The cost goes up 
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So there was more partisanship being shown 
when it came to budgetary deliberations It's 
harder to get the conference committee to agree 
and once the conference committee agreed and 
turned the budget over then to both houses it was 
more and more of a struggle because of such 
conflict You had an executive branch in the 
hands of conservative Republicans you had a 
legislature in the hands of liberal Democrats so 
how do you get two-third s' 7 And so the more 
partisan the more locked m position we got the 
more of a challenge the budget was and the longer 
it took to work on a compromise 

And when you get more members that ran for 
office to cut taxes—same thing that's happening 
now on the federal level The Contract --in '94— 
with America was a contract on America and 
rather than seeing an opportunity to reduce the 
deficit to balance the budget to support social 
services we saw an attack on the person who was 
introducing reducing all this—the president 
[William J Clinton] The attack occupied almost 
the first session of his tenure not first session 
but his first term and really got into it in the 
second term right until today 
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And so it was a different way of sharing 
resources The Contract on America wanted to 
give back to the taxpayers Those who opposed the 
Contract wanted to be sure that the safety net 
was in place and there were a lot of people who 
would fall through the safety net if the 
government wasn t there 

I've always viewed government as the builder 
of the safety net That's what we're in business 
for the people not in business to pay 
shareholders larger dividends We certainly 
support business because then business employs the 
people but the tax code takes into consideration 
business expenses and gives them a lot of 
latitude And we didn't figure that we needed the 
government to be in the business of supporting the 
shareholders and being sure that they got high 
dividends We wanted to be sure that we shored up 
businesses so that they could continue to employ 
and turn out the goods that people need but we 
also needed programs to catch those who didn't fit 
into the mold and fell through That's the safety 
net that's what government has to do 

And so there's always a conflict between tax 


cuts and establishing programs So Republicans 
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became the party of tax cutting and cutting back 
the size of government We were the party of 
building programs and expanding government to meet 
the people’s needs There was a conflict 
throughout the eighties and going into the 
nineties and it was in the eighties that we 
started to really feel the recession In the 
nineties we're trying to pull out of the recession 
with some agreement as to how we do it And that 
debate is still going on in the U S Congress 
We've been successful on the national level in 
reducing the deficit balancing the budget and 

[End Tape 8 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side B] 

WATSON Our state is progressing fairly well now in terms 
of our economy now what do we do with the spoils' 7 
We fought those wars and so we’re m a little 
deficit here but I think that after all of the 
revenues come in we'll do better than is being 
projected today We were surprised year before 
last and last year that what we thought were going 
to be deficits really turned out to be surpluses 
We were dealing with a $4 4 billion surplus the 
year before And when we had surpluses in the 
past we wanted that money to go into the base of 
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funding for education and some of the other 
programs But we had a real problem with the 
governor who wanted it to go to tax cuts Now 
that we have billions of dollars [from the] 
federal level we as Democrats would like to see 
that going to shore up these social programs 
particularly Social Security when others want to 
see a tax returns 

The public is not so interested as a 
majority m having their taxes returned as they 
are interested in being sure that the programs 
that were introduced in the thirties are 
maintained today They want to be sure that 
Social Security is maintained You’ve got to have 
a strong well-funded Social Security pool and 
the public sees that They also want a health 
safety net and so we've got to shore up Medicaid 
services 

Is there anything else that we haven’t covered 
that you want to bring up? 

Well what I’d like to do is look ahead to the 
future of the state of California What we have 
to do m this state is not only focus on 
education but focus on how we close the gaps 
throughout the state of California since we are so 
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large There has been a proposal to break the 
state up In fact they went so far as to say we 
should have three states made out of the state of 
California I don't believe that is the answer to 
anything 

X believe that what we have to do is to be 
sure that there are no pockets of poverty in this 
state and be sure that everyone has an opportunity 
to live in the best communities that they can 
There should be no communities considered violent 
polluted or devastated I think government has 
the responsibility of making sure that no 
community in the state of California lags behind 
So as we look towards the future we've already 
started our educational reforms We need to take 
into consideration that people come to this 
country speaking different languages with 
different cultures and different traditions and we 
need to take that into consideration and plan a 
way to teach these children and bring them up to 
speed very quickly 

We have to settle our water problems Water 
will be the biggest issue in the new century How 
do we bring water from the north into the desert 
of the south' 7 We started at the turn of the 
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has been very enjoyable and we 11 talk obviously 
once it's processed but I appreciate you taking 
the time to meet with me 

Well thank you It has been an experience that I 
will always remember I'm very proud to be 
included in your oral history As you know the 
University of California is my alma mater and it's 
been a tradition in my family 

Well it will be great to have this as part of the 
[California State Archives] State Government [Oral 
History Program] series as well as being a part 
of the UCLA [Oral History Program collection] So 
thank you 

You are certainly welcome 
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century and we still haven't solved it I don't 
know if the Peripheral Canal is the answer but we 
really have to seriously go about finding out I 
think this is one of the goals of this 
administration under Gray Davis to start shoring 
up our infrastructure I'd like to see California 
brought back to the Golden State status it had 
when we had beautiful highways and byways and 
well-kept streets I'd like to see us get ahold 
on our troubled youth and have programs for them 
that will take them off the streets and eliminate 
the need for criminal syndicates or gangs 

So these are things that I think we are going 
to have to tackle m a very realistic way and we 
are going to have to use surpluses to tackle these 
programs rather than give tax returns If you 
were to poll people today they would rather see 
your streets made safe and your infrastructure 
improved and health care and insurance rather 
than a tax return I will guarantee that nine out 
of ten people would say We don't need a tax 
return because when it all boils down you won't 
get any more than $100 and what do you do with 
that today 9 

OK terrific Well thanks again very much It 
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